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SUMMER SPORTS 


TENNIS, GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, FISHING. All 
great fun, but all necessitate a visit to the tub. Make the bath a 
pleasure by using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap that removes all 
scurf, casts off the constantly dying outer skin, and gives the inner 
skin a chance to assimilate new life. 





ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must look well to the condi- 
tion of the skin. To this end, HAND SAPOLIO should be used in 
their daily baths. It liberates the activities of the pores, promotes 
healthy circulation and helps every function of the body, from the 
action of the muscles to the digestion of the food. 





WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, both in and out, 
We cannot undertake the former task—that lies with yourself—but 
the latter we can aid with HAND SAPOLIO. The safest soap in 
existence. Test it yourself. 
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Connoisseurs pronounce the sparkling brilliance and exquisite design of 


Libbey Gul Wass 


the highest achievement in artistic handicraft—*The World’s Best” 


Look for the mark Libbey /t guarantees the quality. 
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The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. | ae 
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The Sword of Ahab 
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JAMES EDMUND 
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cf ed back half reluctantly 
Street as 
™ Rankyn led her up the 


on Joyiston 
Museum steps. The tu- 
the Triangle 

shone brighter even than 
Down at the 
sat basking; 
had books under their arms. 
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the sunlight. 
group of 


Institute a 
youngsters some 
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® man stood in front of Trinity 
and studied the 
the 
bundles, 


en and 
facade in absorbed indif 
All five car 
A great many other peo 
ple seemed waiting for something. The 
Library ; 


ference to passers by. 


ried 
doors were releasing lines of 
women, who smiled when they looked up 
at Heaven’s lovely face, as if to see 
their images in the mirror of her eyes. 
Some of the women were not quite young, 
but when Day them with his 
touch, a strange beauty, a glorified youth, 
possessed them, e¥ery one. The trolley- 
eating 
one-eyed the 
ering crowds at the mouths of 
Cool flashes of muslin caught 
Cleveland’s eye. Out-of-doors it 
true The 


stirred 


moved 


cars 


like 


inoffensively, up, 


amiable gath- 


ogres, 
streets. 
Miss 
was a 
would 


god’s day. Museum 
be stifling. 
* Only 


ky n. 


a quarter-hour,” pleaded Ran- 
“Tt is at the very left of the en- 
trance, and we will see nothing else.” 
“Can we spare a quarter-hour of such 
a day?” Miss Cleveland objected weak- 
ly. “Can’t we eceome when it rains, 
to see an old sword with a gold hilt and 


an ivory ball in the handle?” 
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“ No,” said Rankyn. 

There was a flash or two from the step 
below him. Miss Cleveland was not ac- 
customed to the language of command. 
But Rankyn stood uncompfdmising, too 
serious to smile, and she felt embarrassing- 
ly sure she was on the verge of some dis- 
courtesy, She was ten years beyond the 
age when one chooses to be impolite to 
an agreeable bachelor, 

* Since 
Cleveland 


they 


wish it 80 


: of 


vou 


Miss 
And 
past the skull capped old 
Rankyn’s stick and gave 


much,” 
answered, course !” 
went in, 
took 


him a brass check for it, 


man who 
“This is a sword of Phenicia, you see,” 
explained Rankyn. 
Miss around to the 
other side of the ease and read the label 
by the hilt on the backing of mirror-glass: 


Cleveland moved 


PHCENTICIAN SWORD, 
Loaned by William Colchester Rankyn, 
Esquire. 


“By you!” 
took hold 
the case. 

“T found it the shores of the 
Levant last autumn,” said Rankyn,— 
“really found it on a sea-beach, and got 
it away after many risks.” 

“You thief!” Miss Cleveland laughed 
a soft denial of her wrath. 

“No thief,” said Rankyn; “it was my 
own sword, you see!” 

His vigor startled her, and 
when she looked up quickly from the 
sword to his 


Miss Cleveland’s fingers 


upon the metal of 


binding 


on 


sudden 


face, she was amazed to 
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find him regarding her with eyes she 
scarce ly ke Ww. 

* Your own sword—in Pheenicia ?” 

‘My own sword—you know it was 
mine,—and you remember,—don’t you, 
ean’t you.—can’t you remember,—why, 
every one has lived before, and from the 
first hour I knew you 

“Seven days ago!” Miss Cleveland 
siniled suggestively. 

“from then I have known that this 
was my own sword, and that you and I,— 
on that very shore,—maybe three thou- 
sand years ago, our real selves, I 
mean,—you see This is the story: 
Rae — 7 LISSA, daughter of Ibra- 
Si him the merchant, was 
, et very beautiful, walking 


iA, 






; >$ down the smoothed stone 
BZ Ww yy pathways of her father’s 
we ee A garden, between the 
Sw rows of green and the 


red pomegranate blooms, to where the 
cliffs looked on the sea. The clear sun’s 
rays fell shimmering through the cedars 
and half pierced the fine, sheer whiteness 
of her robe, one end of which, to free 
her sandalled feet, hung over her left 
arm in folds that offered dainty prey 
to the wild sea airs. A band of pure and 
yellow gold held up her dense black hair, 
and about her waist a silver girdle, 
plucked from the treasures of the Tartes- 
sus, told with a modest candor of the 
tender lines within. 

Turning the semicircle of the flower- 
beds to reach the stone seats at the gar- 
den’s end, Elissa saw already there the 
tall, broad figure of a swarthy man, 
dressed in a purple robe, its long folds 
stained with the deepest blood of the 
murdered murex—with that strange 
lustre, greater than the leopard-skins of 
Egypt, which had brought the mon- 
arch of the very Nile to these alluvial 
fields in trade. 

“Who is there?” Elissa cried, yet 
knowing. 

“Ahab the Pilot,” he answered, turn- 
ing his keen black eyes upon her with a 
gentle suddenness. “ Dost thou not know 
me to-day ?” 

The girl’s eyes answered his. “ And 
thy sword ?” 

The taunt stung till his brown cheeks 
near bled. 


“Thou knowest I have no sword, 
Elissa,” he answered; and then, less 
humbly: “ for my life is not the soldier’s 
life. 1 brave dangers thy war-men never 
knew of. Do I not lead thy father’s 
ships to Britain? Your warriors talk 
well with the women, and shed their blood 
in some great company, it is true; but 
go into the streets of Tyre this day and 
ask her merchants and her builders and 
her statesmen who it is has made 
Pheenicia glorious among nations, and 
they will tell thee Ahab the Pilot, who 
leads her ships at sea.” 

“But thou hast no sword.” Thé girl 
smiled in pretty coquetry. Ahab’s hot 
eyes took flame. 

“Tt is the young soldiers of the King 
have set thee against me,” he cried, 
running one hand, covered with gold 
and silver rings, over his face in a 
gesture of annoyanee which made _ her 
laugh aloud. “ Thou mayest laugh, Elis- 
sa, but thou art scorning a great love. 
When I was a lad I was put to the sea, 
and sailed many voyages in oared ships. 
And once, when a great storm blew us 
far away for many days, all on board were 
afraid, for we were near the Land of 
Demons, beyond Tartessus; and I feared 
too, but TIT held down my fear and took 
the ship’s helm. And I steered her back 
to harbor, and they made me a pilot for 
that. Thou knowest, for thy father, who 
profiteth most by me, hath told thee, 
that. now I am the greatest pilot in 
Pheenicia, and that no other hath ever 
taken ships to Britain safely. Thou 
knowest the Egyptians call me by great 
names, and that when the King gave me 
a stone house and twenty slaves, they 
offered me a marble palace, and a princess 
for my wife; and I stayed here that I 
might lead thy father’s ships again to 
Britain. Thy soldier maketh nothing, 
only destruction. The pilot maketh the 
nation, giveth gold to the King to fight 
his wars, and dominions to rule over, and 
great cities full of riches. And Ahab, 
the greatest of pilots, is proud to say that 
he doth wear no sword.” 

Elissa paid small heed to her admirer’s 
essay, but walking to a neighboring bush, 
plucked from it a flower. Ahab’s heart 
sprang as he watched her, for she was 
very beautiful. 

“This flower,” she said, and pressed 
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it to her mouth—Abab leaped hungrily 
to her side— “this flower I would give 
to a man who wieldeth sword,—not mere 
ly weareth one, If a man hath fought for 
his life and won, I could love him, | 
think. Ahab, where is thy sword to-day?” 

For a minute he stood close to her, 
looking into her face so fixedly she 
winced with sudden fear, Then he 
sprang away, and threw his purple robe 
across his shoulders so that his arms, the 
muscles hillocking the brown skin and 
the amulets of gold set with blue enamel 
and rare gems, showed bare. 

“Scorn me if thou wilt, Elissa!” he 
said, a high dignity keeping down his 
anger well. “I am off for Britain this 
day. Perhaps | shall find a sword there 
for thee.” 

“T may find one here whilst thou art 
there!” laughed the maiden, and Ahab 
was gone. 

She watched the eight black ships her 
father sent to Britain as they made sail 
and left their moorings in the curving 
harbor’s horn. And when seven of them 
were in the offing their captains held 
them in the wind and their rowers quit 
their oars, so that they lay in a long line, 
their sails of hide flapping from the 
single vards. Then the eighth black ship 
came out, being rowed swiftly and with 
no sail set. Her hull was polished like 
real ebony, reflecting the sunshine upon 
the water as a glass. A narrow band of 
white ran from where a golden bull’s- 
head marked the bow, to stern, a sword’s 
length from the water-line. Just under 
it were the oar-ports, ten on either side, 
and the long oars of pure ash wood were 
black and polished like the hull, but that 
the blades were deep blood-red, and there 
was a rim of figured brass where those 
two colors met. And the eighth ship had 
one short mast, with a heavy yard slung 
near the top; and on the yard a sail, 
furled closely. But by the mast a youth 
stood with cords ready to loose the sail, 
and Elissa knew this was ‘the ship of 
Ahab the Pilot, the swiftest in the 
Pheenician fleets, and as fine as the great 
barge of the King: and that the sail 
was of wondrous striped silk, which none 
other might spread, even if he had wealth 
to buy one. 

Ahab stood on the high stern of his 
black ship while the rowers drove her 


through the lively sea, Looking down 
through the beams of the open deck, he 
saw twenty stark Egyptians at the oars, 
soon to be unshipped when the sail had 
been raised, He lifted his hand. The 
vouth released the cords, and the sail of 
striped silk fell gracefully into the arms 
of the waiting winds, where it dallied 
briefly until pulled taut by the ready 
crew. And then the eighth ship took 
her place at the head of the line, first 
passing before the others as if to say, 
“lave good look at me; for you shall 
reach no Britain but in my wake.” 

Elissa, on shore, saw Ahab gazing to- 
ward the gardens of Ibrahim in search 
of some sign from her. “ He is a fool 
to care so much,” she said. “I do not 
love these merchantmen.” So she gave 
no sign. And while she watched, day 
closed. The gray and unhewn walls of 
Tyre turned softly pink beneath the 
slanting sun. The light in the gardens 
changed from pear] to a dense and dusky 
red. Soft music stopped the rumble of 
the carts, and the shrill call of the sheep- 
men dropped away; while along the sea 
there were shades of vast purpureal 
depths, and the majestic mystery of eve- 
ning fell upon the spot where last were 
seen the ships of Ibrahim. 


—J TERE is a village church 
L-2¥s now where the Great 
is Hall of the Britons 
' stood gray guard upon 
a2 the headlands and looked 
; off southward to the 

sea; the level farms, 
beginning at the very brink, run back 
beneath the elms and oaks, and willows 
line the brooksides near the small white 
houses and the barns. Hedgerows, in 
fair insistence, mark the ways in which 
men’s feet must go, and often by -the 
road the eye is held and the nostril 
blessed by well-made clumps of fragrant 
blooms set off in grass by red-cheeked 
wives along the dusty way. But when 
Ahab came here with the seven ships of 
Ibrahim no farms and barns were there, 
but the Great Hall of the Britons, made 
with stone blocks set in a white mortar, 
and not loose like the thick Phenician 
walls, and with oaken beams above and 
hardened turf held with wood pins for 
a roof. Behind the Great Hall lived 
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many people in huts and some chiefs 
of tribes, all very savage and dark-haired, 
in their skin and fur mantles, with long 
spears and heavy-headed clubs, but lov- 
ing their women and children with a 
simple passion which was tenderer by 
contrast with their keen ferocity. Little 
they cared for ships and. silken sails 
and merchandise, but they much desired 
the sharp swords, bronze helmets and 
gold breastplates, and the shields of 
tooled leather, and other arms brought 
them from Phoenicia; wherefore they wel- 
comed the Eastern traders, and gave them 
whole cargoes of tin in fair exchange. 
Ibrahim sent five caravans a year, two 
into Egypt, two into Persia, and one to 
Greece, outladen with dyes and colored 
cloth and lasses and beaten brass, in- 
laden with gold and manuscripts and the 
latest news of the great wars. But in 
twenty years of camel trade there was 
not the profit which derived to him from 
a single voyage to Britain after tin, Be- 
cause as yet the Britons trusted none 
from the East but Ahab, and Ahab they 
loved as fierce dogs love their master. 


S@ANY dark-haired folk 
: trooped to meet Ahab 

on the shore, and some 
) of them climbed down 
A the cliff’s steep face to 

A AS J. the narrow sands _be- 
SOLE Lov 





and waded to his 
boat, shouting quick greetings to him 
and his crew, and calling already for the 
captain of the ships to know what he had 
brought by way of trade this voyage. 
And above, the women clustered, gossip- 
ing to the strangers, and ridiculing, too, 
yet very eager to set eyes upon the cargoes 
of the ships. 

“Tlast thou brought us the reddish 
robes, and the turbans,—and the en- 
amelled silver?” they eried, in their own 
strange tongue. 

“ Truly,” answered the sailors, in theirs, 
“and the gold chains for your pretty 
necks and for your ankles—” 

But the women, laughing, fled, fearing 
to understand too much. No tongue 
is foreign when a woman bargains. 

But one among them lingered until 
Ahab reached the top of the cliff, 
watching him at first with large eyes, and 
cheeks that grew red as the searlet of 


his sail, and then waited, half pale again, 
to see if he should remember her and 
maybe speak her name,—a lovely, slender 
maid, whose yellow hair and deep-blue 
eyes, in contrast with the darker looks 
about her, blazed like a star in the North- 
ern sky. 

For she was Bertha, of unknown par- 
entage, adopted by the tribe since, as a 
babe, the Britons found her drifting on 
a ship’s wreck twenty years before, tied 
fast with thongs to a great sword of 
strange make. And she was much beloved, 
and a little feared, for the white-bearded 
old priests, around their flat altar-stones 
beneath the oak-trees, said she was 
daughter of a noble race in the North, 
and some said she was a child of the gods 
and that the sword was a god’s sword. 
So they hung the sword in the Great Ilall 
and made much of Bertha. 

Ahab, smiling at the throng of women, 
who esteemed him as a brother to them 
all, saw Bertha standing by and went 
to her. 

* Bertha,” he said, and took both her 
hands as fathers do, “is it thou of all 
these who canst speak my native tongue, 
vet hast no word of it for me?” 

“ Nay, my lord,” she said, in gentle 
protest, and his heart was glad because 
she spoke so well the language he had 
taught her, “I did but wait thy notice. 
Thou hast been gone a year,—and 

“And might have forgotten thee,—is it 
that, my child?” Ahab laughed and put 
both her hands together in his own, and 
as he held them so, he said: “ Bertha, 
thou art lovely. I know many lovely 
women, but thou hast some strange light 
behind thy eyes; a deep, mysterious 
radiance lies about thy face. Tell me, 
art thou- 

“Oh, my lord!” she eried, “all the 
women see us!” 

Ahab turned. All the women, and in- 
deed the men, were now grouped there, 
regarding them with eyes half fond, half 
anxious. The seasoned man of the world 
read their simple candor in one sweeping 
view. And so, for he had learned to love 
these savage folk, he led Bertha toward 
them and said, in their rude language, 

“lath Ahab once proved false to ye, 
my friends?” 

“ Never!” they cried, and the men beat 
their spears together for clamor, and 


ete ttt Te, i ti 





clashed 
en hafts. 

“Then I say 
ve holdeth 
than do Bg 

So they cheered him again as they went 
the ships unloaded. And it 
and of storm 
a moonlit night) before the 
ships were filled with tin. 


their bronze axes, set in wood- 


there is 


child’s 


not one among 


this honor dearer 


to see was 


many days of sunshine 


(and many 


the day before the 
ships sailed East they 
were by the Great Hall, 
when Ahab said, 
“ Bertha, thou 
guess thy parentage ¢” 
ors “Come!” 
and led 
was a 


AS 


IA} 


try 


~~, 
~~ 


canst 


ae 


she an- 
the 


vast 


sewer d, 


quickly, him to 


Hall. It 
dimensions, 
blocks of 

the chiefs 
oftener if 


Cireat room of 
furs; 
the 
vearly 
were 


hung with and with 


stone about sic a, where 


sat in council, or 
and. slitted 
And at one end was 
a long gray stone of half a man’s height, 
with another stone as long, but near flat, 
cemented to the top of it—the altar of 
the Druid priests, where pretty youths 
put 


there wars; 


openings for light, 


were to death to please the angry 
gods, while fires of oak twigs filled the 
place with heavy, sacred scents. 
the other end, not very high up, and low 
all could see, hung the 
sword, and its was of foreign 
metal unmarked by sign or symbol, and 
its hilt was of pure gold, and in the head 
of it was set a ball of ivory, 
milk. Bertha led Ahab here. 

“There is my history,” she said. 
man knoweth else.” 

“y] the sword said Ahab, 
“for many times each day I have vis- 
ited this place to look upon it. Wast thou 
bound to it with thongs when they found 
thee, Bertha ?” 


“With 


But at 
where great 
scabbard 


white as 
“ No 


have 


” 


seen 


strong thongs of leather, my 


lord,” said she, “and it was twenty years 
ago. None here haih strength to pull 
it from its sheath.” 


“Have 1?” 
thinking of 
Ibrahim. 


Ahab, and he was 
the 


mused 
Elissa in garden of 

“These good people think T came here 
from the gods,” said Bertha, wistfully. 
“Pe rhaps I did so, yet I would not be 


more than a woman, with a 


woman's 


SWORD 


OF AHAB. 


heart and a woman’s life. But they say 
I am more, and that one day a god will 
come who ean unsheath the sword, and 
that him I shall wed.” 
“And wouldst thou, 
god?” asked Ahab. 
“Not I, eried Bertha. “A 
woman would wed to her taste, and by 
that do I know I am but a woman.” 
“Thou art 
said Ahab 
* And lord,” said 


very softly, “art, to some of us, 


then, not wed a 


my lord,” 


an incomparable woman,” 


thou, my Bertha, 
so very 
like a god!” 


Ahab 


unaware, 


back two taken 
That and fear lest he betray 
longing to the undid 
his self-control; but instantly discerning 
his advantage, he recovered his dignity 
and brave play. For 
the taunts of Elissa of Tyre still led his 
thoughts, 


sprang paces, 


his aword 


Possess 


resolved on one 
and he was a proud man, 
jertha,” said Ahab, 
tried to draw the sword ?” 

* Tlundreds,” she 
that the priests and the chiefs have prom- 
the 


“have many 


answered,—* so many 


ised to give me and 


sword to him 
who ean unsheath it.” 

“The sword and thou!” said Ahab, 

“ Me and the sword!” answered Bertha. 

And then Ahab walked a little way, 
and he prayed: “O Baal, I pray by thy 
power, and by the seven planets, and by 
the sacred rivers, and by the hills of the 
lands T have found for thy people,—Baal, 
I ask thee for strength to draw this sword 
and to earry it and to wield it as thou 
sendest me chance!” 

“Take down the 
cried Ahab. 

He swung 
his 


sword and hand it 
me!” 
back his red robe until 
naked to the shoulders. 
Bertha gave him the sword, and he put 
his left hand on the sheath, and his right 
hand, fitted to the gripping of tillers and 
muscled against the pitching of the seas, 
to the golden hilt, and the ivory ball just 
truck his little finger. 

“ Baal!” he eried, 

And, easily as a sunbeam slips through 
shadows, the came out; 
and, as exultantly he swung it high about 
his head, its double flashed in 


arms were 


dee pest eword 


edges 
eple ndid glory. 


“ ? 


jortha!l” he eried, “see, T have drawn 
the sword and it is mine!” 
“You, 


my lord,” she answered him, 
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THE SWORD 


uneasily, “thou hast won the sword 
and mnie y? 
The blade fell clattering on the 
floor, and the seabbard followed it. 
“And thou!” For Ahab had 
thinking of the pride of Ibrahim’s 


daught r. 


stony 


been 


Elissa had seen the ships come in, and 
heard her father Ahab had 
another home; she 
went down to the garden’s end and waited 
there. 


how 
fortune 


say 
brought 80 
But ere she went she said to her 
“Send boys to tell my lovers I 
am kind to-day,” and they found them 
in the city drinking-places, where some 
made wagers on their luck in love. And 
they in all—Jethro of the 
Bowmen, Ezra, Malachi, Bildad (son of 
Micah), Thitmu the Egyptian, Marcus 
Marius, renegade from the Roman 
legions, and Timon, the seventh,—all sol- 
diers of the King, wearing their broad- 
bladed swords with long, sharp points, 


maids, 


were seven 


and some of them had mail upon their 
legs and breasts. 

“ We 
him’s fortune,” 
at the eall to 
father’s garden. 


will our stakes from Ibra- 
said they, and hastened 


their lady in 


pay 


meet her 
And in a little time came a slave to her 
saving, “ Ahab the Pilot is above and he 
would thee.” Whereat the 
jested. Elissa bade her send him 
down to her, seated among her soldiers. 
They heard him striding on the garden 
walk, heard the sweep of his robe against 
the clinging brush; and then he entered 
where they were and stood there straight 
and tall, with his black head high, re- 
garding them, but most of all Elissa, 
in the of the group. She half 
reclined upon the ivory bench set in its 


see 


But 


k vers 


centre 


frame of stone, swinging her fan lazily. 


It was a fan with a staff of bone, a 
ram’s head of gold for one end, and in 
the other were set feathers, like plumes, 
of white. 

“Welcome, Ahab,” 
come home from 
all these friends ?” 

“ My thanks,” was all he said, and that 
most gravely. 

“Wilt thou join us, Ahab?” she asked, 
with her coquettish smile. “We were 
speaking of sword-play when thy name 
was called just now.” 
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said. “ Wel- 
Thou knowest 


she 
3ritain. 
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“Little I know of sword-play,” an- 
Ahab, “but I have brought a 
sword which thou mayst teach me how 
to wield. My weapon is the steering- 
oar, and not the steel.” 

“A sword!” cried Elissa, rising to her 
feet. “ Dost say thou hast brought home 
a sword ?” 

“Tt is here!” said Ahab. 

“In that case,” smiled Elissa, sitting 
languidly down again, “thou mayst kiss 
my hands.” 

“My thanks,” said Ahab; but he did 
not move, 

“Didst hear me, Ahab?” asked Elissa, 
wondering that the 
courted the cat’s claws. 

“My thanks!” And 
move. 

Three soldiers leaped 
seats with ugly eyes. 

“Silence!” commanded Elissa; and 
then to Ahab, with a sneer, “ Let us see 
thy sword, my Pilot.” 

Ahab turned and made a signal up the 
walk, and presently a woman came, bear- 
ing the great sword, and she was Bertha, 
the Viking’s daughter. She wore a robe 
of lamb’s-wool striped with scarlet and 
soft gray, and fastened at the neck by a 
giant star of Syrian amber; and a band 
of Greek gold, made in a twisted wire, 
held back her hair, and was lost in the 
yellow of it. And the blood of her sailor 
fathers, of a hundred Viking princes, 
gleamed in her brave blue eyes, which 
looked upon them all with no great fear, 
but longest on Elissa, and then to Ahab 
with unspeakable affection. 

And when she would have offered him 
the sword he let it pass and put his arms 
about her and held her, and said: 

“Elissa, daughter of Ibrahim, who 
stung me with thy pride, this is my sword 
and my love, which I yield to no man.” 
!” was all Elissa said, but 


swered 


mouse no _ longer 


Ahab did 


not 


off the stone 


“ Yellow hair! 
she gazed long at them, her chin upon 
her hands, and leaning on her knees. 
And the lovers began moving slowly, one 
after another, to surround the pair, for 
they coveted the sword, and 
wanted favor of his lady. 

Now at the end of Ibrahim’s garden 
was a gate letting through a high wall 
upon the city’s outer streets; and lead- 
ing up to it was a great stairway of 
hewn stone brought from Cythera and 
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covered with faint designs by young Greek 
artisans,—a noble flight, beginning at the 
rim of the platform before the gate, and 
running thence down between two rails 
of stone, until it fell upon the garden 
sward and stopped between twin pillars 
of black marble. It was called the 
Athenian Stairway, and Ibrahim loved it, 
for it was the pride of Tyre, second only 
to the tomb King Hiram, living, builded 
for his corpse. And as Ahab stood 
facing Elissa and her lovers, the stair- 
case lay three paces at his back; and well 
he knew it. 

Elissa leaned back easily on the broad 
stone seat and clasped her hands _be- 
hind her head. Her lids half closed, 
but a glitter was behind them. At last 
she was all cat; ever before she had been 
half a woman. She smiled languorously. 

“Thou art very valiant, Ahab,” said 
she, “and the lady’s hair”—Jethro of 
the Bowmen crept one pace nearer on 
the right—“ is very yellow, and thy sword 
seems worth the stealing. But these 
gentlemen may wish to try thee for 
thy valor and thy sword, whilst for 
the damsel—” 

“Silence!” cried Ahab, sternly (and 
Bildad, son of Micah, came slyly closer 
on the left). “I am Ahab the Pilot, no 
soldier, but Baal gaveth me strong arms 
and a pure heart—and the love of a good 
woman, and a sword unconquerable.” 

Three men were moving_in on them. 
Seven swords were part drawn. Elissa 
lay back as ever and smiled in conscious 
power of her hold on the folly in men’s 
hearts. But Bertha whispered one quick 
word, and Ahab took her up in his 
big arms and in two leaps was on the 
great stone stair. The lovers halted, 
much amazed. 

“Go to the gate,” said Ahab then to 
Bertha, “and when thou hast slidden the 
bolt, hold it ready to swing open if thou 
needst to fly, for I will fight them here. 
If I fall, go thou to the King and tell 
him what thou art, and the story of the 
fight, for he has this day given me 
rank above the generals, and who takes 
or seeks my life in all the kingdom 
is a felon to be tortured. Hold thou 
the gate, then, and keep good heart, be- 
loved—beloved !” 

And Bertha, standing on a higher step, 
took his head in her two hands and kissed 





him twice upon the mouth, but only 
said, “ My lord, my dear lord, the sword 
and I are with thee, and we love thee 
well,” and went and unbarred the gate 
and held it. Then Ahab east off his 
purple robe and turned about; and he 
was three stairs up, clad only in his 
shirt and long-laced sandals. His shirt 
was of red lamb’s-wool weaved by the 
secret process of the Britons, and dyed 
with color from the sea-beach near the 
mouth of the sacred Abu-Ali. Around 
the neck-band was a strip of gold braid 
delicately worked by Bertha’s needle, 
and at the waist a belt of leather, heavy 
overlaid with dark-gray silver and set 
with amethysts and with sapphires and 
with pearls and with amber and with 
ivory. The shirt reached to his knees, 
and about his bare legs the lacings of 
his sandals crossed and recrossed, in imi- 
tation of the style he saw among the 
distant sailors of the North. The lacings 
were tied at the knees with flowing 
strings, held by gold pins with serpents’ 
heads, and the serpents’ eyes were rubies. 

Ahab took the sword in both hands, 
his left upon the seabbard and his right 
upon the hilt (so that the little finger 
of his right hand touched the ivory ball), 
and the splendid blade sprang out to 
greet the light, like a living thing, eager 
for its master’s will. He swung it thrice 
at the length of his right arm, and as 
the wondrous gleam of it smote the eyes 
of the seven lovers they shrank from 
seeing it and looked at one another. 
And Elissa laughed aloud and _ said, 
“The fool!” 

“Come!” cried Ahab, swinging the 
sword no more, “ ye cowards, ye whelps! 
The sword is his who takes it.” 

“ And I,” answered Elissa, in a passion 
of hot anger, for the lovers hesitated, 
“am his who takes it.” 

Then Timon drew his sword and set 
out for the stair, for he was much in 
debt and desired Ibrahim’s fortune. But 
Ahab met him on the lowest step and 
broke his blade at one blow of the sword. 

“Go back, Timon,” said Ahab, “ for 
if thou comest up again I will kill thee.” 
And Timon, cursing, went back. 

Next Jethro came,’ moving slowly with 
guarded steel. Ahab held the lowest 
step, and met him with an easy stroke. 
Twice the Bowman would have lunged 
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at Ahab’s heart, and twice Ahab coun- 
tered him. And then, tiring of such 
boy’s play, the Pilot sent the sword 
straight at Jethro’s neck, which it pierced 
like cheese, and the Bowman fell dying 
on the grass, never having set his foot 
upon the stair. 

But Marcus Marius, close behind, was 
a better swordsman, and Ahab lost three 
steps to draw the Roman’s skill and 
learn his trickeries. Then Marcus too 
lost his short steel; but he rushed on like 
a wild bull, so that Ahab gave him the 
flat of the sword across the left temple, 
and he went down like dead wood to 
a chopper, and sprawled quivering on 
the stairs. 

“Ho!” eried 
this sailor worst 
it said that ye 
a sword?” And in a lower tone she said, 
“Set on him all at 
dare it.” 

So they ran forward—Bildad, son of 
Micah, Thitmu the Egyptian, Ezra, and 
Malachi—they four, for Timon would not 
violate his honor even for Ibrahim’s for- 
tune; besides which he feared for him- 
self should Ahab live. 

And Bertha stayed very white by the 
gate, but said no word. But Ahab 
prayed to Baal and took the sword in 
both his hands, and when the four came 
up he swept them down in a single 
mighty stroke, so that two lay dead; and 
he killed the others with the sword as 
they lay upon the ground. 

Then Timon came and knelt to Ahab, 
and he sent him to Elissa, 
him and said, 

“And how will Ahab answer to the 
King—” 

A ery from Bertha turned them, and 
she flung wide the gate. <A King’s 
courier passed, and as he passed said 
loudly: “This day the King putteth 


Elissa, “will ye let 
thee? Will ve 


gavest a merchantman 


have 


once now, if ye 


who scorned 


great honors upon Ahab the Pilot; and 
who seeketh Ahab’s life or his lands, or 
hireth away his oarsmen, or doth harm 
unto his house, shall be tortured and 
killed as a felon; for Ahab the Pilot hath 
done much service to the state.” 

Ahab, the sword in sheath, stood briefly 
at the gateway, and Bertha leaned upon 
his shoulder, both looking to Elissa on 
the green below. 

“T would thou, too, wert a man!” he 
said, and they went out, the Sword and 
Bertha and Ahab, and shut the gar- 
den gate. 

3ut Elissa— 


Rankyn considered it the part of good 
breeding not to see the quick intensity 
in Miss Cleveland’s eyes. 

“Come,” he said. 

They walked across the 
asphalt to the tulip-beds. 

“ See,” said Rankyn, generously, “ how 
proud the red ones are. They stand in 
such stately self-possession in the mid- 
Isn’t that 


wind-swept 


dle of these hurrying things. 
our car?” 

But Miss Cleveland looked back toward 
the Sword of Ahab. “Tell me,” she 
asked, soberly, “who was I when you 
knew me three thousand years ago? Do 
you really believe—can you remember 
my name and all that?” 

Rankyn held his hand up automatical- 
ly to a Brookline motorman. “TI can re- 
member it all,” he said. “ Your name 
was Bertha, a Viking’s daughter, and 
onee my sword was yours.” 

Miss Cleveland laughed. The mood 
was wearing off. “It’s so amusing,” said 
she. “ And was Bertha nice?” 

Rankyn rose to it nobly. “ For three 
thousand years,” he answered, “she has 
been the most charming woman in the 
world.” 


“ Fares!” called the conductor, 
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The Chateau Gaillard 


BY THOMAS 
( payne being what it then was, 
and they still 

are, it is not too much to say that 
Richard Cceur Lion—the builder of 
the Chateau Gaillard—was a chivalrous 
prince whose by-name fitted him to a hair. 
On the whole, that is temperate praise. 
Primitively, chivalrous meant the better 
manners of a 


lions being what 


de 


man who could—as com- 
pared with those of a man who could not 

afford to own a horse. By the middle 
of the twelfth century, when (1157) 
Richard was born, the horse-owning class 
had evolved a code that may be described 
as ferocity partially restrained by eti- 
quette. It was a great improvement on 
the unrestrained ferocity that had pre- 
ceded it; but it still left on the side of 
humanity—not to the side of 
ordinary decency—a good deal to be de- 
Within its not severely defined 
limits there was room for hate and for 
passion to have full swing. A chivalrous 
king could—as one of the kings who 
lorded it in the Chateau Gaillard did— 
have chivalrous gentlemen who had an- 
noyed him skinned alive; and Richard 
himself, in a truly lion-hearted way, one 
day threw three inoffensive French pris- 
oners—who had nothing in the world to 
do with his momentary worry—from off 
the height on which stands his gaillard 
castle to be mashed to a jelly on the rocks 
three hundred feet below. He was not 
quite within the code when he did that; 
but, no doubt, it was a relief to his mind. 


mention 


sired, 


A. JANVIER 


Consideration of these facts is neces 
sary to a proper understanding of mx 
dieval conditions: because chivalry nowa 
days has nothing to do with horse-owning, 
and in the course of the past half-dozen 
centuries a very great deal has been added 
to the scope of the word—with the result 
that we now read into the phrase “ 
age of chivalry ” a meaning that Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, and the others who flour 
ished in that age, would have regarded 
as weakly sentimental and ridiculous]; 
overrefined. 


th 


“The devil is loose—take care of your 
was the breezily 
nouncement and warning sent by the Em 
peror Henry VI. to King Philip of France 
and to Prince John of England when 
Richard, being ransomed, was set fre 
(1194) from his Austrian prison to go 
upon his swash-bucklering way. The char 
acterization—as may inferred from 
what I have written above—was accurati 
The warning, certainly, was necessary; 
and Philip especially took it to heart be 
cause he very well knew that the loosed 
devil of a Richard—who sometimes disap- 
pointed his friends, but who never dis- 
appointed his enemies—presently would 
be settling with him a long- stand 
ing account. 

In a small way, that account had begun 
to run while the two kings were off cru 
sading together; and had snarled and 
snapped at each other—greatly to the edi 


selves!” concise an 


be 
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ition and satisfaction of the Infidels 
stead of carrying on unitedly the Holy 
ar. In a large way, it had been in- 
eased beyond all endurance by Philip’s 
vasion of Normandy while Duke Leo- 

ld of Austria held Richard a prisoner 

settling the score of the standard cast 
to the ditch before Ptolemais—in the 
istle that the picturesque Blondel 
earched for and found. 

It was the Norman matter that gave 
Philip uneasiness. His invasion of the 
Duchy had gone smoothly: because the 
Normans held that no change of kings 
ould make things worse for them, and 
hat there even was an off chance for im- 
provement under French rule—when they 
would be well rid, at least, of their An- 
vevin overlord, who 
fleeced them clean 
with taxes and 
whose tax - collectors 


were Brabancon 
mereenaries com- j - 
manded by a swag- g 
. ae! aX 
gering Gaseon. Re- ey 
garding the situa- Ba 
tion thus philosoph Ler 
ically, they had put Ves 


up no fight worth 
mentioning and 
Philip had _ had 
matters much his 
own way. 

Richard himself : 
was a bit of a philos- —- 
opher—at least, on 
oceasion, he could reason with philo- 
sophie acuteness—and he also was a mili- 
tary genius. He perceived that such 
loyalty to him as ever had existed in 
Normandy was dead, and that treason 
and invasion were ready at any moment 
to lock hands: whence he concluded that 
to hold his Duchy—against foes within 
ready to unite with foes without—he 
must create a great strategic fortress 
that at once would dominate and defy. 

Acting on this conviction—and it was 
some such action that Philip had been 
nervous about—he set himself to the 
building at the most exposed point on his 
frontier of his Chateau Gaillard, his 
Cheeky Castle: that equally was intend- 
ed to be a standing threat to his own 
subjects and a_ standing defiance to 
the French king. 








GAILLARD. 








Twenty miles or so southeastward of 
Rouen—almost twice as far by the wind- 
ings of the river—the Seine makes a great 
horseshoe curve to the northward that 
carries deep into the land of Normandy 
the land of France. Throughout almost 
the whole of that long curve the high table- 
land of Le Vexin rises above the right 
bank: its projecting points, undercut by 
the river, forming a series of green-bor- 
dered white chalk-cliffs—like the chalk- 
cliffs of the English Channel—which rise 
from two to three hundred feet above the 
stream. Between the outstanding points 
are many chines worn by rivulets from 
the table-land; and at the centre of the 
curve is a wide valley, flanked by high 
promontories, through which the little 
river Gambon flows 
into the Seine. On 
the left bank, the 
loop made by the 
river encloses a 
great alluvial plain 

known as_ the 
Peninsula of Ber- 
niéres — on which 
are a few villages 
and many scattered 
farms. Over that 
plain an army could 
march — and has 
marched — very 
easily; and an army 
onee across it, and 


COEUR DE LION 


across the narrow 
river, would be 
within easy striking distance of Rouen, 
the Norman capital. 

It was at the deepest inset of the river’s 
curve—where his enemy came closest to 
him—that Richard built his defiant 
castle: at the extremity of the narrow 
promontory of rock, three hundred feet 
high, outstanding between the valley of 
the Gambon and the valley of the Seine. 
The site is an ideal one for a medieval 
fortress. Westward, at a little distance 
back from the Seine, the rock rises in an 
almost sheer cliff. Northward and east- 
ward the angle of ascent is less than 
forty-five degrees. To the southward, the 
weak side, the narrow promontory mounts 
by an easy slope to the table-land—that 
overtops the keep of the castle at a thou- 
sand yards away. From that height, even 
weak cannon could knock the whole place 
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to pieces—but cannon were an unknown 
fighting quantity when the Chateau Gail- 
lard was planned. 

Ethical and practical difficulties stood 
in the way of Richard’s castle building. 
By the treaty of Issoudun (1195) he was 


PLAN OF THE CHATEAU GAILLARD 








interdict was in foree, and the engine 
ing work was going on in spite of 
there fell a rain of blood that genera] 
was accepted as a visible sign of t¢! 
wrath of God. But treaty-breaking an 
interdicts and the wrath of God were a 
in the day’s work fo; 
Richard — who wen 
ahead in his usual 
whirlwind way: estab 
lishing a base by erect 
ing a tough little tower 
on one of the Sein 
islands facing the Gam 
bon valley, and by build 
ing in the mouth of th: 
valley the walled town 
of Petit Andely—as it 
was called to distin 
guish it from the town 
of Andely (now Grand 
Andely) a half-mile or 
so up the valley in a 
nook among the hills. 

The Archbishop—per- 
ceiving, I suppose, that 
such a devil of a king 
was not to be trifled with 
—presently came _ to 
terms. <A charter was 
executed by which the 
land that Richard want- 
ed was conveyed to him; 
and by the time that he 
had well started his pre- 
liminary building and 
fortifying and was ready 
to begin his main work 
the site that he wanted 
was his own. 

In the planning of 
his castle Richard was 


A. Donjon B. Citadel C. Outer Court D. Outwork his own engineer . and 
1. Gate and Drawbridge 2. Sally-port 3 Chapel 4. Well 
g. Dey fosse 6 Governor's Quarters all the experts, headed 


pledged not to fortify the Gambon 
valley; and he was expressly forbidden to 
fortify it by Archbishop Gaultier of 
Rouen, to whom the territory belonged. 
Richard was not a person to bother over 
such details. Philip challenged his treaty- 
breaking; Gaultier met his trespass with 
an interdict—that closed the churches 
and that put a stop to all religious rites 
(save that of baptism) including the rites 
of marriage and of burial; and while the 


by Monsieur Viollet-le- 

Due, are agreed that he 
was a very great engineer. His maim 
work, overtopping the precipitous end 
of the promontory, was in three parts: 
a donjon, an enclosing citadel rising 
from a deep and wide dry fosse; an 
outer court (about 400225 feet) en- 
closed by towered ramparts rising from a 
second deep and wide dry fosse, that cut 
off the end of the promontory and made it 
in a way an island. Beyond the secona 
fosse, extending up the slope, was an out- 


THE TOWN FROM THE CASTLE 


work—a great triangle (about 200 feet 
from base to apex) of towered ramparts 
protected by a third fosse which again sev- 
ered the promontory. The accompanying 
plan—based upon the plan drawn by Mon- 
sieur Deville, and upon the plan drawn (in 
part canjecturally) by Monsieur Viollet- 


le-Due—shows this system of defences 
more clearly than it can be described in 
words. Between the main work and the 
outwork the communication, seemingly, 
was by a wooden bridge that could be de- 
stroyed quickly if the outwork were car- 


ried. There are no traces of a permanent 
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way. Below the cliff on which the fortress 
stands are remains of outworks covering 
a passage to the river —reached from 
above by a stairway and a tunnel cut in 


SALLY-PORT FROM THE CITADEL 


the rock. Across the river, or across a 
part of it, extended a barring line of piles. 

Richard was his own master-workman 
as well as his own engineer. Guillaume 
le Breton tells that he was among the 
laborers constantly—driving them in his 


own dashing devil way, and even work 
with them with his own hands: so fierc: 
eager was he to hurry to a finish | 
defiance of his brother king. Actua] 
he made a record in castle-building t 
still holds. The Chateau Gaillard y 
built (1197-1198) within a twelvemont 
and in his delight over his accomplish 
stone miracle of haste the King cried ou 
joyfully: “ Qu’elle est belle, ma fille d’u 
an !”—“ How beautiful is she, my daug] 
ter of a year!” 

In his own epigrammatie fashion Ric! 
ard also gave his castle its name. “ C’es 
un chateau gaillard!” he said of it when 
was finished —and the phrase fitted 
nicely with the facts that it stuck fast 
Devil-may-care, impudent, jaunty, gay 
defiant, saucy, cheeky, were the character 
istics of that castle set upon the edge of 
Normandy under the nose of the King of 
France—and all of those meanings, and 
several more, are in the word gaillard. 
Cheeky Castle, to my mind, comes closest 
to the spirit of Richard’s phrase; but 
Saucy Castle is the usual rendering—i1 
fluenced, no doubt, by the fact that sauc 
ness is a not displeasing girlish quality 
and therefore is in harmony with the 
King’s prettily turned designation of his 
work as his beautiful daughter of a year. 

In Richard’s own time, and in the tin 
of John his successor, Chateau Gaillard 
was not the name by which the castle was 
known officially. In the Acts of those 
kings it is styled “le nouveau chateau 
de la roche,’ “le beau chateau de la 
roche,” or simply “la roche d’Andeli.” 
Not until the year 1261, when Saint Louis 
dated an Act “in eastro nostro gaillard,” 
is there a known record of the serious 
use of Richard’s gay soubriquet. But th 
contemporary chroniclers—Guillaume le 
Breton, Gautier de Gisebourne, and the 
rest—all reflected the popular usage by) 
writing Chateau Gaillard from the ver) 
start. I am very much obliged to them 
Had they not fixed in their records 
Richard’s happy christening of his beau 
tiful sauey daughter the delightful name 
very well might have been lost. 

As was only natural, Philip was in a 
proper rage over the building of this im 
pudently defiant castle. Being himself a 
king accustomed to carry through hi 
undertakings with a lively energy, and 
being touched with the braggart custom: 
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344 HARPER’S 
of his times, he said his say about it short- 
ly. “I would take it,” 
its walls of To which Richard 
replied tersely: “ I would hold it were its 
walls of butter.” Philip, in a way, won 
out on his boast. He did take Chateau 
Gaillard—but, discreetly, he did not be- 
gin his famous siege of it until the body 
of its builder, in scattered sections, was 
safely underground. 


a 499 
iron. 


Only a few months after his gaillard 
castle was finished, while trying to com- 
mit a burglary, Richard Ceeur de’ Lion 
was shot by a policeman—and so came to 
an appropriate end. This is a critically 
and etymologically accurate statement of 
fact. Britton, who was of Richard’s time, 
defines a “burgesour” as one who 
“feloniously, in time of peace, breaks 
into churches or other buildings, or 
through the walls or gates of our cities or 
towns”; a policeman, broadly, is a civic 
guard: and it was while feloniously try- 
ing in time of peace to break into a town 
that Riehard was killed by a bowman, a 
civie guard, on the town wall. 

The whole performance was character- 
istie of Richard and of his time. For the 
war that he was bent upon waging against 
Philip he needed money: and the news 
came to him, opportunely, that a great 
treasure — the. golden effigies of twelve 
knights seated around a golden table was 
the story—had been found by the Lord 
of Chaluz, his vassal, in a subterranean 
chamber in the fields of the Limousin. 
Treasure-trove, by the common law, be- 
longed to the King—and Richard went 
down into the Limousin (1199) with all 
promptness to claim his vassal’s findings. 
The Lord of Chaluz seems to have taken 
the civil-law view of the matter. Cer- 
tainly, he shut fast his gates and refused 
to recognize his sovereign’s claim. Rich- 
ard pressed the siege and raged like the 
heathen that he was: swearing that when 
Chaluz fell he would hang everybody— 
man and woman, the very child at the 
breast! Then came the bow-shot from 
the wall—and that properly styled lion- 
hearted king ceased to be a dangerous 
beast of prey. Fate has its equities as 
well as its ironies. In Richard’s ending 
there was a touch of both. 

Following upon the accession of King 
John came Philip’s opportunity to clear 


he declared, “ were 
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all northern France from English ru 
and he accomplished that large contr: 
in statesmanship virtually at a sing 
blow—the mastering blow that he struc 
against the Chateau Gaillard. 

It was the murder by John of h 
nephew Arthur of Brittany (1203) tha 
brought things to a crisis. Phiiip—w] 
could not have been trusted around 
corner with a nephew of his own—se1 
tenced John to forfeiture; and followe 
up his sentence by invading Normand 
and laying siege to the castle that he had 
declared he would take were its walls of 
iron. What would have happened had 
Richard been alive to back his boast about 
the walls of butter can be only guess 
work. What did happen—at the end of a 


great siege, lasting for more than a year, 
which John vainly tried to break, and 
during which horrors went on too des- 
perate to be told of here—was the castle’s 
fall; and its fall in so mean a way that 


its builder well might have risen in fu 
rious anger from his several graves. 

Richard probably was not a regular 
chureh-goer—for the seven years preci 
ding his death he abstained from con 
fession because he desired to hold fast to 
his hatred of Philip, and he died blas 
phemously mocking the priests who sought 
to minister to him—and in building the 
Chateau Gaillard he either had omitted a 
chapel altogether or had been content 
with one that did not satisfy John’s nicer 
sense of religious propriety. To set the 
matter right, John built a very large 
chapel in the southwest angle of the main 
work; and—most characteristically — 
placed a substructure beneath it (accord 
ing to one chronicler) or a smaller build 
ing directly beside it (according to an- 
other) that was intended for uses as far 
as possible removed from sacerdotal and 
that was the least entitled to respect of all 
the edifices within the chateau: and he 
committed the military error—of which 
Richard, assuredly, uever would have been 
guilty —of piercing an opening, big 
enough for a foeman to enter by, from 
that building to the fosse through the 
castle’s outer wall. 

As though to complete the indignity of 
the fall of the strongest fortress in Nor- 
mandy, the name (presumably the nick- 
name) of the foeman who did enter, to the 
castle’s undoing, by that ignoble passage 
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THE DONJON 


is given by Guillaume le Breton as 
“ Snubby ”!—Bogis, in the French of the 


time. 


But Snubby, a Gascon esquire, was 
a valorous gentleman who accomplished 
at the imminent risk of. his life a very 


gallant deed. Prowling by night beneath 
the walls of the castle, he found the open- 
ing and perceived its possibilities. Four 
men as brave as himself joined with him 
in his adventure. Jn the darkness, climb- 
ing on their shoulders, he made his entry; 
and with a rope pulled them up after him. 
Together the five made their way into the 
erypt of the chapel: where—banging with 
their sword-hilts on the outer door, and 
all shouting at the tops of their voices 


they 
such a 
as to 
the besieged t} 


rais 
hubl 
convil 


an entry in for 
had effex 
ed. Acting p: 
cipitately uy 
this hastil 
formed 
ous 
the 


been 


erron 





conjectur 
garrison 
the outer cow 
set fire to tl 
buildings 
retreated to thy 
citadel: wher 
upon Bogis and 
his companions 
came out throug! 
the flames an 
opened the gate 
for the entry of 
the French 
army. Truly, in 
spite of its 
queerness, that 
was a very splen 
did feat of arms. 
Virtually it end 
ed the siege. A 
little later the 
surrender came. 
Mr. Green has 
summed the re 
sult of that great 
year of battling, 
and I prefer 
lest I should 
seem to be lured 
by my enthusi 
overestimate of its im 
quote his authoritative 
The failure of the attempt to re- 
lieve the castle was followed, he writes, 
“by the utter collapse of the military 
system by which the Angevins held Nor- 
mandy; John’s treasury was exhausted, 
and his mercenaries passed over to the 
foe. The King’s despairing appeal to the 
Duchy itself came too late; its nobles were 
already treating with Philip, and the 
towns were incapable of resisting the 
siege-train of the French. It was despair 
of any aid from Normandy that drov 
John oversea to seek it as fruitlessl) 
from England; but with the fall oi 


an 





asm into an 
portance to 
words. 





THE CHATEAU GAILLARD. 


jteau Gaillard after a gallant struggle, 

province passed without a struggle 

o the French king’s hands. On its 

ss hung the destinies of England; and 

. interest that attaches one to the grand 

tin on the heights of Les Andelys is that 

represents the ruin of a system as well 
of acamp. From its dark donjon and 

‘ken walls we see not merely the pleas- 

it vale of Seine, but the sedgy flats of 

ir own Runnymede.” 

For an American, there is an even 
farther outlook the of that 
broken fortress: to the American city in 
which, in the fulness of the flowing cen- 
turies, another Great Charter 
from King John’s Great 
Charter—was signed. Assuredly, the deep 
main root of our Declaration of Inde 
may be traced back through 
Runnymede to the Chateau Gaillard. 

Through the four hundred years that 
the fighting life of Richard’s defiant castle 
lasted—until its dismantlement was or- 
dered by Henry IV. in the year 1603—the 
strong romantic note struck at its found- 

i rang clear. 


from tower 


; <li rect ly 
itgrowing 


pM ndence 


There is scarce a placid 
in all its history; and some of its 
ages are as lurid as they well ean be. 


page 
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Quite the most lurid of them all is the 
one that tells about the murder of Mar- 
guerite, wife of Louis le Hutin, by her 
husband’s command, As the result of 
what the chroniclers—who write, as Mon- 
sieur Brossard de Ruville puts it, with 
‘beaucoup de réserve ” 
term “* 


of the matter 
scandalous disorders ” in the royal 
family, Marguerite was cast a prisoner 
into the Chateau Gaillard in the year 
1314, along with her sister-in-law, Blanche 
de Burgogne, wife of Charles le Bel. 
With a courteous consideration, Charles 
let matters run. with Blanche—content 
with keeping her locked fast—until his 
accession. Being come to the throne, he 
compromised the situation by obtaining 
from the Pope an annulment of his mar- 
riage “on the ground of consanguinity ” 

and so gave Blanche the opportunity to 
die an edifying death, “en grand péni- 
tence,” some years later in the Abbey of 
Maubuisson. Louis was both precipitate 
and brutal. By his order, Marguerite was 
strangled in her prison on the eve of the 
Feast of the Ascension in the year 1315— 
and was strangled, so runs the story, with 
her own beautiful long hair. 


The young 
eavaliers who were associated with this 
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scandal were the chivalrous gentlemen, 
already referred to, whom a chivalrous 
king caused to be skinned alive. 

To balance this black tragedy, there 
was a pretty idyl in my castle only a few 
years later on: when it was the home for 
a while of Robert Bruce’s son David, a 
boy of thirteen years, with his girl wife 
Jane—brought over secretly from Scot- 
land, and hospitably housed in the 
Chateau Gaillard by the King’s command. 
Froissart has a delightful chapter about 
it: and another chronicler, adding a touch 
of pathos, tells that the castle had a great 
charm for the little couple because it re- 
sembled the “ Chateau de Berwick,” and 
so “ ’était comme un souvenir de la patrie 
absente.” Just before the young people 
got there, probably to make things tidy for 
them, there seems to have been a general 
“ Pour nétoier les mesons 
du chestel, dix sous,” is a charge in the 
castle accounts for the year 1333. 

To tell of all the fights that went on 
under the walls of my castle would be to 
write the war history of France and Eng- 
land for four centuries—with some added 
chapters telling of French internal wars, 
as that of the League, in the course of 
which it changed hands. Through those 
four centuries the Seine valley was a 
battle-ground, and in the whole length of 
the valley the Chateau Gaillard—giving 


house-cleaning. 
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whoever held it a gri; 
the river highway - 
the chief fighting pri 
At one time it came 
the English, after a s 
months’ siege, beeauss 
according to the Fre) 
chroniclers—the well-ro; 
were worn out with u 
and the garrison surr 
dered not to the en 
but to thirst; or—accor 
ing to the English chro 
iclers—because “ after n 
ture reflection” the ga 
rison concluded that thy 
intention of the besiege 
to take the castle was “ wu 
shakable” and that t) 
might as well give in. At 
another time it came to 
the French, commanded | 
the brave La Hire, 
the result of an “es 
calade made by a Gascon esquire named 
Perot le Bueu ”—who apparently took th: 
fortress single-handed! And so, in on 
way or another, time and time again 
was lost and won. 

Some unknown peaceful genius—who 
must have been a person of consequence, 
since he had with him the Assembly of thi 
States of Normandy—hit at last upon a 
radical plan for ending these useless bat 
tlings which ended only to be renewed. 
By the Assembly his plan was formulated, 
December 2, 1598, in a petition to the 
King praying that the Chateau Gaillard 
should be demolished; and the King 
“fearing, perhaps, to see the castle fall 
into the hands of some powerful rebel 
lord ”—granted the Assembly’s prayer. 
Actually, there was a long delay befor 
the prayer was realized. Not until th 
year 1603 did the demolition begin, even 
then in a very small way; and it went on 
so slowly that a full half-century passed, 
probably a still longer period, before 
Richard’s gaillard masterpiece effectivels 
was destroyed. 

Picturesquely—as my artist’s delight 
ful drawings show—it still remains: 2 
magnificent monument, superbly patheti: 
in its broken majesty, to that lion-hearted 
savage, its builder, in whom were blende«! 
the best and the worst of the instincts o! 
his savage age. 


An Exploiter of Souls 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


ND the worst of it is, they are all 
such nice people!” 
“Why, that’s the best of it, 
t seems to me. Of course, they all 
ean well.” 

“In a certain way they all do well, 
too.” Mrs. Strong said, sighing; “ really, 
t is very perplexing. Adéle is the truest 
friend to him! Why, where would he 
have been now, without Adéle ?” 

“In the barn-yard, probably,” Henry 
Austin told her, putting his teacup down 
on the mantelpiece behind him; “ and 
making, no doubt, an excellent farmer.” 

“Farmer? Yes! Plodding about in 
rusty boots (1 declare, I smell the barn- 
yard now whenever he comes in in his 
pumps!)—plodding about in his potato- 
fields all day, and falling asleep over his 
Shakespeare at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning! Exciting life.” 

“Not exciting,” her old friend ad- 
mitted, smiling, “ but contented.” 

“Well, but, my dear Henry !—he’s con 
tented now. He’s a successful actor; in 
deed, I think he is a great actor,—and 
you know I don’t say that lightly. He 
has an angel of a wife; Dora is the best 
girl I know. And he has a mother-in- 
law who is the most charming woman in 
the world! Now, isn’t Adéle a charmer?” 

“Oh, bless my soul, yes! At least, I 
suppose she is. She always was. You 
know I haven’t seen her for a dozen 
years. But she certainly was a charmer 
then. I bear the sears still,” he end- 
ed, drolly. 

“You don’t look like a blighted being,” 
she told him. “ Well, she’s more charm- 
ing now than when she broke your heart, 
if such a thing is possible. Augustine’s 
success has been wine to her; sometimes 
I think she adores it as much as she does 
him. Of course he is contented.” 

“She had just discovered him when I 
went away,” Henry Austin said, thought- 
fully; he was standing with his back to 
the fire, looking down at the plump, anx- 


ious little old lady on the yellow damask 
sofa at the other side of the hearth. “I 
remember,” he went on, frowning re- 
flectively, “that she spoke to me about 
him. I told her she had a flair for 
genius. She was always discovering 
people who could do things. She once 
cherished the belief that I could write.” 

“Well, she has a flair for genius,” 
Mrs. Strong said, emphatically; “she has 
found lots of them. You remember that 
it was she who discovered Elise Davis’s 
voice? And she scraped up money from 
all of us to send that Ernst man to 
Paris—and did you see what the last 
Revue des Beaux-Arts said about him? 
And she picked up Rose Harris, a little 
seamstress at $1 25 a day, and started 
her in business; and let me tell you, sir, 
if you had a wife (as you ought to have), 
and had to pay Harris’s bills, you would 
understand her genius! I can’t afford a 
Harris dress oftener than once in two 
years. Then came Augustine. I suppose 
you know how she discovered him?’ 

Henry Austin shook his head, whimsi 
cally. “ Hazel rod?” 

“ My dear, she went to spend the sum- 
mer on a farm, for economy. Took Dora; 
Dora was fifteen then. (Mr. Wharton 
had just died, and we were all thanking 
Heaven for her release.) And there was 
this genius, twenty-eight years old; self- 
educated; refined, too, in a way, though 
his boots were barn-yardy ;—and as beau- 
tiful as a god. And good. Yes, he cer- 
tainly is a good man; I am _ worried 
enough over the affair, but I know Au- 
gustine Ware is a good man. That’s 
what makes it so puzzling. He is 
good, and Adéle is good, and Dora is 
an angel!” 

“My dear Jane! Do you want them to 
be bad ?” 

“ Now, Henry, don’t be frivolous. But 
I tell you one thing: there’s a good, hon- 
est, human badness, my friend, that isn’t 
nearly so bad as a certain kind of good- 
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ness. A goodness that is just a mental 
philandering,—that nobody recognizes.” 
“ Not even the philanderers,” Austin 
much “ Really, Jane, I 
don’t think you need be cast down, ‘ long 


said, amused. 
as they’re ’appy an’ virtuous.’ ” 

“T am cast down; because—Dora—” 

“Ts the child jealous?” 

* i She isn’t jealous. She’s 
too innocent to be jealous—or too stupid; 
I don’t know which.” 

“ Same 


oh no. 


thing,” Henry Austin said, 
laconically. 

“Now stop! I listen to such 
horrid cynical talk. I’m ashamed of you. 

Sut, seriously, Henry, it’s Mormonism, 
you know.” 

“ Jane—isn’t that ‘ language’ ?” 

The old lady on the yellow sofa chuck- 
led and sighed. “ The situation calls for 
‘language,’” she said, smoothing the lap 
of her purple satin gown with a plump, 
jewelled little hand; “and I only say it 
to you, Henry. You’ve been in love with 
Adéle, and you’ve dandled Dora on your 
knee, and you'll take my word about Au- 
gustine. Adéle is the 
wife of his mind, and Dora is the wife of 
his bosom. And it isn’t—pretty.” 

“i an ambiguous sound,” 
agreed, meditatively. 

“And yet, you know, it’s so natural,” 
she complained. “ Adéle made him, She 
created him. She introduced him to a 
finger-bowl and a dress coat—yes, posi- 
tively, to a dress coat. She woke 


won't 


Yes, Mormonism. 


has he 


his 


mind; she unearthed his genius; she pull- 
ed innumerable wires (Adéle always was 
a wire-puller, in 


her sweet way),—she 
pulled managerial wires and got him a 
hearing—a thing he never could have 
done himself. And once heard, his suc- 
cess was assured. In two years, Henry, 
he could make his own terms, positively. 
Oh yes, a genius, of course. Well, practi- 
cally, he is hers; he ought to be.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t he marry 
her?’ inquired Henry Austin. 

“ My dear, she was ten years older than 
he, to begin with. And, anyhow, Dora, at 
twenty, pretty and gzood—not too keen, 
but so good; why, it was just the natural 
thing to marry Dora. In a way, it was 
a sort of tribute and return to Adéle; 
Adéle was bitterly poor, and yet, of 
course, Augustine couldn’t simply sup- 
port her out of gratitude. To marry her 
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daughter was just the natural thi 
Now Adéle has every comfort. Why, 
man has Adéle off 
it all last She’s very fond 
the water.” 

“Did Adéle like the match ?” 

Mrs. Strong sighed and narrowed | 
eyes thoughtfully. “ Why, really—I 
know. She said she did. She said 
was perfectly beautiful. And Adék 
honest to lie. If hadn’t be 
pleased, she could have held her tongue: 
but she quite gushed—after a while. Just 
at first she seemed to me a little daz 


his yacht. was 


summer. 


too she 


Lizzie Dean told me she saw her the da 
that Augustine told her he was in | 
with Dora, and 
sort of dazed; 


Lizzie said she seemed 

Lizzie said she said, ‘| 
never dreamed of such a thing!’ Well, 
then, afterwards, she gushed. But she is 
sincere, Henry.” 

“T must say,” he said, “ that the mar 
riage seems a sort of poetical justice. 
Mother finds clod in barn-yard; waves 
wand; clod turns into fairy prince, mar- 
ries daughter, and presents mother with a 
yacht. Yes, I call it fitting.” 

“ Well, I called it fitting myself just at 
first. I didn’t know that this intellectual 
affaire was going to be kept up.” 

“ And it is?” : 

“My dear, she lives with them! I 
can’t see himself in a part until she points 
it out. They go over every word and 
gesture and inflection together. His 
gratitude is the mental philandering, you 
Dora, I must admit, is a gentle 
blank, so far as his art She’s 
little housekeeper ; little 
mother; sees that his buttons are sewed 
on—if such a celestial being has but- 
tons! You see, one woman ministers to 
his body and the other to his 
Adéle’s artistic perception is more ex 
quisite than that of any human creature 
I ever knew.” 

“ And her moral perception?” 

“T tell you, they are good people!” she 
said, sharply; “I thought you would 
understand, Henry.” 

“T guess I understand,” he told her: 
“there are tragic there, 
Jane?” 

“There are tragic probabilities,” sh 
said, frowning. “ Now, Henry, this is a 
dead, dead secret—but look here; here’s 
an illustration of the way things go in 


see. 
goes. 


a nice nice 


soul. 


possibilities 
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household: When Dora broke her 
m last summer Adéle happened to be 
I don’t know what was the matter 
eumatism, perhaps; proper thing for a 
andmother; but, anyhow, she was really 
uncertain 


ty sick. Dora has an 


t, and the doctor was afraid to give 
ether, so the setting of the bone was 
etty trving business. Adéle was aw 
y upset about it, quite hysterical, and 
possible good. My Augustine 


with her, ! 


dear 
ad to stay if you please ! to 
n her, while the doctor tixed that poor 


ld’s arm. Did you ever hear of such 


hing? He really was distracted, poor 
ow. I went in that afternoon, and he 
| me how distracted he had_ been. 
Poor Mrs. Wharton 
ut Dora, I had to be 
d. I felt like 
‘I should be 
ear, Jane Se 


hear of 


Was so distresse | 


with her, he 
Swe aring es 
interested to hear you 


inside. Now, Henry, did 


u ever such a thing? And 
at’s the way they live.” 

“Of course she ought not to live with 
em,” IHlenry Austin said. 
“Of course not,” Mrs. Strong agreed; 
“but how are you going to stop it?” 
finds 


dmit that the prospect is not hopeful,” 


“ Unless she another genius, | 

said. 

“Dear me, Henry, I wish you were a 
genius,” old Mrs. Strong said, sighing. 

And then she gave him a plump hand 
nd told him to be sure and come to her 
Thursdays. ‘You are good-looking still, 
Ifenry.” she declared, “ and maybe I ean 
find a wife for you.” 


When 


oat and 


buttoned his 
dusk 


Austin 
went out 


Ilenry 
into the rainy 
humorous 


is face was full of remenm- 


brance. ... Ile had completely forgot- 
ten those sears of which he had spoken 


old Jane 


wounds 


though when the 
fresh they had 
But he thought 
walked 
lub. It was a dozen years ago that he 


Strong, 
were smarted 
keenly enough. about 


hem now as he along to the 
ad fallen in love with this sweet-minded 
nd brilliant Adéle Wharton, then newly 
i widow. There had been no chance for 
im. ... She had lived for sixteen 
ears in hell. At the end of that time of 
ravely disgust and shame and 
died, and she was 


borne 
pain her tormentor 
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idea of love-making 
and marrying was a horror. She could 
hardly listen to Henry Austin’s declara- 
tion with decent 


tree. But the very 


appreciation of the 
honor which any good man’s declaration 
of love is to any woman. She had said, 
hurriedly, her hands clasping and un- 
clasping in her lap: “ Oh, please, Mr. Aus- 
tin! No—no, it can’t be. It 
Lye . | 
I can't 
hody—except Dora.” 

Ilenry Austin had listened with down- 
and set 


never can 
but please / No, 
I can never love any 


1 do thank you, 
love Vou. 


cast eyes jaw. Then he got 
himself together and said, gently, that 
she must forget it. He would not speak 
of it again, he said. And he never did. 
After a while he left town; and later, it 
that he called to live 
abroad—and he was not sorry. After all, 


if you can’t eat your cake, there is no 


chaneed was 


particular happiness in just looking at 
it. So he settled down in a small con- 
sulate in Italy. When his party went out 
of office he found European life so much 
And he 
well in his 
Ile certainly was not a blighted being. 
The wounds had healed. If he had 
sears, as he said, they never throbbed or 
They did not throb 
walked along in the drizzling November 
thinking of Mrs. Strong 
him. In a kindly, impersonal 
that he would 
like to see Adéle again, and little Dora. 
Dear little slip of a girl Dora was, with 
pleasant eyes the color of a 


to his taste that he stayed on. 


enjoyed himself very way. 


stung. now as he 


twilight, what 
had told 
way, it 


occurred to him 


November 
leaf; a gentle, honest child, very adoring 
of her mother. Well, he would like to 
see them both again. 

“ Yes,” 
down at dinner in his club and opened 
Adéle 
charmer. Js, Jane Strong says. 
And yet she must be fifty. Well, that’s 
the right age for a woman, when one no 


he said to himself, as he sat 


his napkin, thoughtfully—* yes, 
Was a 


longer desires to sport with Amaryllis. 


Charles, you may bring me—the best 
you've got.” 

But as he regarded Charles’s best. Aus- 
iin, with comfortable, impersonal inter- 
est, continued to reflect upon the story 
Mrs. Strong had told him. He was in- 
clined to think slightingly of the man 
who depended upon his mother-in-law for 


artistic inspiration, and yet he admitted 
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that Ware was really a personage, in his 
way. “But he ought to stand on his 
own legs,” he thought. He said to him- 
self that sometime he would observe the 
Ware situation at first hand. “ But I 
wish they didn’t live so confoundedly far 
out of town!” Still, he would call some 
day. However, the day was still de- 
ferred, and before it came he met his old 
charmer at Mrs. Strong’s. There she 
was, the same erect, slender creature, 
with beautiful, interested eyes that look- 
ed out with eager seriousness from under 
her soft gray hair; her mouth, a little 
cold, was large and beautifully cut; 
there was still a faint color in her cheek. 
She was, of course, not young, and yet 
one’s first impression was of youth; per- 
haps because of a certain gayety of 
carriage and a buoyant movement of her 
head; but, most of all, because of the 
extraordinary interest of her glance. 

“Why, Henry Austin!” she said, hold- 
ing out her two hands, as eagerly impul- 
sive as a girl. “ Why, this is perfectly de- 
lightful!” In her pleasure she did not 
release his hand for a moment, but stood 
holding it in both of hers, smiling, with 
candid eyes, and saying again, “ This is 
charming, dear Mr. Austin!” 

There was such a beautiful friendliness 
in this honest hand-clasp, that suddenly 
the gray-haired man was conscious of his 
sears. After that they sat down on the 
yellow sofa by the fire and talked—or 
rather, he talked; that was the power of 
the creature!—a gentle, lovely power of 
making people interested because they 
talked about themselves. -He told her— 
Heaven knows what he did not tell her!— 
of the death of a relative which had 
ealled him back to America; of his af- 
fairs; of his health, even; of those pleas- 
ant, trivial European experiences. Noth- 
ing great, nothing tragic, nothing noble; 
just the pleasant, harmless experiences of 
a pleasant, harmless man. And then her 
eye hardened and her mouth grew grave. 

“And have you written your book ?” 

“My book?” he said, a little blankly, 
and then laughed the pleasant laugh of 
the person who is believed in. “Oh yes; 
you always said I would write a book!” 

“T said you could,” she corrected him, 
coldly; “not you would. You are lazy, 
you know.” 

He felt himself grow hot at the roots 
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of his hair at the compliment of | 
displeasure and confidence. He was su 
denly ashamed of all his easy years, 
which the purpose of achievement h 
gradually dried up and blown aw; 
And the sears stung a little. 

“T had nothing to write about,” | 
said, easily jocose. 

“Yes, you had,” she said, calmly. 

And then somebody came up to speak 
to her, and Henry Austin watched her as 
she moved about, always with that youn 
air of buoyant expectation. Yes, a 
charmer and a creator. . . . Look at th 
girl with the voice, and the painter-man, 
and—Harris! He wondered if she wore 
one of Harris’s dresses. It was a mighty 
handsome dress anyhow; even to his un 
tutored male eye it was handsome. Shy 
plainly had plenty of money now. Th 
son-in-law’s success meant ease and even 
wealth to his household, and she was a 
part of his -household. It came over 
Austin, with a ludicrous sense of his own 
fatuousness, that he had not said a word 
about that household, nor the son-in-law, 
nor little Dora, nor the baby! She had 
made him talk so much about himself 
that he never thought of her. And the 
scars stung a good deal. 

“T’m an old fool,” he said to himself, 
smiling. “ But that is the secret of it 
her charm is that she makes us find our- 
selves charming. Well, I must go and 
see little Dora.” 

The very next day he went. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ware was at home,” th 
man said, “but Mrs. Wharton was not 
receiving. Would he come this way?” 
Ilenry Austin went that way, and found 
himself in a pleasant room, with a chuck- 
ling wood-fire on the hearth. On a round 
table full of books, there was a green 
bowl of violets, and a prickly bronze 
dragon, supporting on his sealy coils the 
great blue and white vase of the shaded 
lamp; near by, sunk in a deep chair, a 
girl, trying to read, was keeping a deli 
cate, detaining hand on a little being in 
white, who was tumbling about on her 
lap, and snatching at the book, and laugh 
ing and gurgling, and being told to keep 
still—“ mother’s precious!” The gir! 
looked up, a little blindly, narrowing her 
near-sighted brown eyes, and the child, 
instantly stern and suspicious, subsided 
on her shoulder. 


AN 


“Of course you don’t know me, Dora; 
‘t is twelve years—” 

“ Why, yes, I do,” she said; “ of course 
| do!” She got up, eagerly, the sulky 
baby hiding its head in her neck, and 
held out her pretty hand. “ Mamma 
told me she you at Mrs. Strong’s 
yesterday.” 

He sat down on the other side of the 
fre and laughed. “ Well, upon my word! 
Dora—and a baby! It’s absurd; I be- 
lieve it’s a doll.” 

“ A doll!” she said, indignantly. “ Amy, 
look at the gentleman! 
look at him—” 

Amy silently burrowed in her shoulder, 
and she gave up in despair. “ You little 
monkey!” she said. “Mr. Austin, she 
isn’t always so silly. And she’s the dear- 
est thing that ever was. Well, you shall 
have some tea, even if Amy won’t speak 
to you.” 

“And your mother? She is well?” he 
said, taking his tea and looking at her 
with his kind, amused eyes. “ And your 
husband? Of course I have seen him. 
My dear, how does it seem to have mar- 
ried a famous man ?” 

Her suddenly illuminated. 
“You have seen Augustine? In what? 
Oh, Mr. Austin, isn’t he wonderful? 
You won’t mind my saying that he is 
wonderful, will you? And yet you can’t 
know how wonderful he is, until you see 
him playing with Amy. I will let him 
know you are here. Oh yes, of course 
I will. Mamma told him all about you 
last night, and what talent you had. She 
said that some time you would write a 
great book. What is it to be about, Mr. 
Austin? Mamma has a headache, and 
Amy is such a little horse-marine when 
she gets going that it worries her—when 
she has a headache. So she has gone to 
sit.in the library, and Augustine went in 
to cheer her up. Wait; I'll call him. 
There! Amy darling, do be good and 
let mother go.” 

She put the child—a fluff of white 
and rose and gold—down in her chair, 
and it gazed solemnly over the cushioned 
arm at the stranger, while she went to 
call her husband, who came immedi- 
ately; the same large, gentle creature, 
with the wonderful face, whom Austin 
had seen on the stage. It was a strange 
face, at once luminous and frank, and 


saw 


Come, goosie, 


face was 
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self - consciousness ; 
the simplicity, there the 
profound emotional complexity, 
held always in the leash of simple good- 
He sat down and took his little 
girl on his knee, and as he and Austin 
talked he hugged the child furtively, 
whispering to her once or twice, and Amy 
chuckled loudly and _ whispered back 
again. Dora looked on like a Madonna. 

A moment later Adéle Wharton entered, 
and, somehow, they all turned to her as 
people turn to the sun—except, indeed, 
the baby, who was displeased at being 
placed hastily on the floor while her 
father got up to fetch a footstool for 
grandmamma, and her mother rose to put 
a little silk shawl over her shoulders, and 
Henry Austin moved the bowl of violets 
towards her,—he had the feeling that he 
must do something, and the violets were 
nearest to hand. 

“Does Amy bother you, Mrs. Whar- 
ton?” Augustine said. “Tl her 
up-stairs.” 

“ Bless 


without 
behind 
most 


yet, lying 


was 


ness. 


carry 


her little heart, no! If she 


won’t suddenly roar,” she said; but the 
husband and wife exchanged an uneasy 
glance, and Dora slipped away with the 


child in her arms. When she came back 
the other three were talking about Au- 
gustine’s last part; or rather, his mother- 
in-law was talking—very calmly, with ex- 
traordinary insight into the character, 
but with a cold-blooded incisiveness that 
made Henry Austin wince. The actor 
did not wince; he stood, his elbow on 
the mantelpiece, listening. “ Yes,” he 
agreed—* yes; you are right; but if—” 
And then they fell into argument. 

Dora and Henry Austin listened—she, 
humbly; he, with a sense of watching 
something grow—watching clay take im- 
mortal form under the modeller’s hands! 

“You won’t mind our talking about 
it?” Augustine said, turning apologetic- 
ally to his guest. “TI didn’t mean to get 
into it, but I don’t dare to lose Mrs. 
Wharton’s idea, even when I don’t quite 
agree with her.” 

“You will agree with me,” she said, 
simply, “when you think it over. I 
maintain, Mr. Austin, that where Augus- 
tine is confronted by the fact of his own 
complicity in the crime—you remem- 
ber, he has not been conscious of com- 
plicity—I mean in the Prince’s part,— 
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his astonishment will keep him silent for 
a perceptible space of time. The Prince 
will not instantly ery out. Augustine 
vociferates at once in his astonishment. 
That is a false note. Unless the Prince 
is stleut—while he is taking it in, so to 
speak—he has noé been unconscious that 
he had been treacherous. Do you see ¢” 

“Tlow do you know so much about 
crimes?” Tlenry Austin said, frivolously. 
“Are you an . unconscious pickpocket, 
dear lady ” 

= If l were not unconscious | would de- 
claim when you found me out,” she said, 
laughing, “as Augustine does.” 

A week later, when Henry Austin saw 
Ware again in this part, it wes obvious 
that he had come to agree with his 
mother-in-law, for in the Prince’s silent 
second of horrified self-revelation, Au- 
gustine’s creator’s hand was obvious. 

“Tt’s just what Jane Strong said,” Mr. 
Austin reflected; “she makes the part for 
him. Yes; that silence is great art!” 


Austin, with a grin at his own ab- 
surdity, did actually begin that winter 
the long-delayed book; and consequently 
he saw very much of the Ware household. 
The intimacy began in his going often 
out to Augustine’s house to ask Mrs. 
Wharton’s advice about his writing; but 
twice she went off “on the road,” 
expressed it, gayly, to see her son-in-law 
in one or another part, so that, finally, 
the author had to plod along by himself. 
But the habit of going out to Linden 
ITill had been started, and he kept it up, 
even when his critic was not there. By 
February he went almost daily to see 
Dora and Amy, and considering that the 
distance was such as to make a cab too 
expensive and reduce him to the detested 
cable-cars, this implied devotion. Dora 


as she 


had not gone with her husband on his 
tour, for Amy could not be pulled about 
the country in zero weather. And when 
Augustine, in a fever of anxiety for 
criticism, summoned Mrs. Wharton, she 
had to go alone. 

“So behold me!” Adéle Wharton said, 
with one archly lifted eyebrow, and 
drawing down the corner of her lip: “I 
am to be a grandmotherly first-nighter ! 
Isn’t it absurd? T start to-night.” 

“ Mamma is so good to Augustine and 
me,” Dora said, the next day, when 


Henry Austin found her on the heart! 
rug, alone, playing with the baby. 

“T see by the morning paper that 
he is going to bring out one of th 
old comedies in St. Louis,” Austin sai: 
“Which one?” 

“Oh.” Dora said, “dear me! ho 
stupid | am; | meant to ask mamm 


buat she went off in such a hurry she fo: 
got to tell me, and I forgot to ask he 
I really am ashamed. She just said hy 


hat written ‘about the old comedy 
-cheme.’ T must remind him to tell me, 

“And she has actually gone to St 
Louis?” Austin said; “she is as ener 
vetic as she was twenty years ago. M 
dear, I doubt if you will ever be as young 
as your mother.” 

Dora pulled Amy’s frock straight, and 
put her cheek against the little yellow 
head. “I guess not,” she said. “Im not 
clever, you know.” 

“You are better than clever,” he told 
her, smiling: “* you are good.” 

At that she raised her head and said, 
sharply, but laughing,“ Well, but mamma 
is good and eleve rs l don’t see why | 
couldn't have combined them both, too!” 

Then she pulled herself up from the 
floor, a little wearily, and sitting down 
in her lew chair, began to make tea for 
her visitor; then she noticed that he 
looked tired, and when he confessed to a 
cold, her maternal anxiety was delicious. 
Austin laughed, but he liked it. All men 
like it; they like to be ecoddled—and they 
despise the man who is coddled. Dora 
shook her head, anxiously, and went up 
stairs and brought back a small bottle, 
and counted out into the pink palm of her 
young hand four two-grain quinine pills. 

“You will take one now, and three 
when you go to bed. And—well, I think 
U'll give you three for to-morrow, too; one 
at breakfast, one at noon, one at night.” 

“Oh, I guess Tl just take a drink 
of whiskey when I go to bed—” he be- 
gan, meekly. 

“Quinine is much better for you,” she 
told him, sternly. “And telephone me 
in the morning, so I can see whether you 
ought to go out. Now, you will be care 
ful, won’t you, Mr. Austin?” 

When he went away she insisted upon 
calling a carriage, and wanted to bundle 
him up in one cf Augustine’s overcoats. 
But there he drew the line. He went 
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back to town, amused, but, somehow, 
warmed about his heart. When you are 
a bachelor, and fifty-five, pretty and 
serious young women do not often con- 
cern themselves with your quinine pills. 
Ile was housed for a day or two, and 
when he went back to report himself 
cured, she was very stern with him about 
the care of his health. 

“What does Augustine do without his 
head nurse?” he said, kindly. 

Dora sighed. “I often worry a good 
deal about him. Mamma doesn’t know 
anything about sickness; and, of course, 
Augustine is just a man. But I gave 
him a little medicine-case, and wrote out 
directions as to what he was to do if he 
took cold or anything. But I do worry.” 

She used to talk to this kind old friend 
very simply and intimately of her hus- 
band and his goodness and his greatness. 
And sometimes, after such a talk, he 
would hear her sigh. 

“T don’t know anything about art, 
Mr. Austin,” she said, humbly, “but I 
know Augustine is wonderful.” 

“Yes, he is wonderful,” he would as- 
sure her heartily. “ But it’s hard for 
him to have to be away from you and 
Amy so much. I know that must be a 
great trial to him.” 

She would look at him when he said 
things like this, with wistful eyes, and 
say, “ Yes, of course.” 

Dora did not know many people, 
though her mother’s circle was very 
large. She was too shy to make ac- 
quaintances readily; and as for making 
friends, she did not want any; Amy and 
Amy’s father filled her little heart. But 
by and by she made room in it for Henry 
Austin. Indeed, she could hardly help 
it, for the silent elderly man, with those 
amused eyes, somehow would not be de- 
nied; he eame to see her, and sat by her 
fireside like a faithful, grizzled old dog. 
His regularity in calling began about the 
middle of January, during Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s first absence. He had dropped in 
after dinner one night, and found Amy 
half asleep, in her mother’s arms. 

“T ought to have put her to bed,” she 
said, rather shamefacedly, “but the eve- 
nings are so long.” 

After that Henry Austin came cer- 
tainly four nights out of seven. 

And so the winter slipped away, and 








the girl and the baby sat by the fire ay 

thought and talked of the husband a: 

father’s triumphs. The little wife carri: 

Augustine’s letters about with her in 

small gray bag lined with pink silk a: 

sweet with orris; she would take thé 

out and read them over and over; when ji 
was too dark to see to read, just befo: 

the lamps were lighted, she would bend 
down to catch the firelight on the brief 
pages, or else repeat them to herself out 
of her heart. He told her in every let 
ter how much he owed her mother; and 
he kept Mrs. Wharton so constantly wit! 
him that she told his manager she bx 

longed to the troupe, and should pres 
ently begin to draw her salary. Then, 
in April, the back to 
town for a engagement. But 
long that Henry Austin had 
grown to feel a great tenderness for 
Dora—the little, lonely mother, hearing 
in the silent winter days the echoes of 
the extraordinary applause that followed 
her husband’s progress through the coun- 
try. Sometimes Austin had felt a vague 
anger at his old love; yet when she came 
back from the East in the spring, a week 
or two before her son-in-law, and took 
her pleasant place in her little world, he 
forgot his anger. Why should he be 
angry? She took so seriously and nobly 
her great responsibility; she knew, with- 
out any false flutter of negations, that 
Augustine Ware would probably have 
been in his barn-yard yet if she had not 
divined his genius—and now, here he 
was, a man truly great in his profession, 
2 man of real moment in his world. She 
spoke of him often to Henry Austin, yet 
not so often that Austin felt himself for 
gotten, or his own possibilities overlooked. 
And as there was always the compliment 
of severity and displeasure at his indo 


company came 
month’s 


before 


lenee, he felt, somehow or other, as 
if he were as important to her as 
was her famous son-in-law. And _ in 


spite of Dora’s lonely little faee, those 
sears, quiescent during the winter, stung 
very perceptibly. 

In the fortnight before Augustine’s re- 
turn, Mrs. Wharton was busy making 
plans for his London season, certain ar- 
rangements fer which had been left in 
her hands. She spoke of these plans, but 
only very briefly, to Dora. “ Not yet,” 
she would say. with shining eyes. “ Wait 
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till | get things clear in my own mind. 
Then Tl tell you all about it.” 

And Dora waited. 

When Ware came home, the first thing 
he said was that Dora was thinner; but he 
had hardly time to speak of it and seold 
her for it, a worried wrinkle coming be- 
tween his eyebrows, and kiss Amy, and 
say villain to have let her 
mother get thin, when Adéle called him 
into the library to 


she was a 


write an answer to 
a despatch, 

“T think you had better decline,” she 
said, “* because and then the door 
closed. 

Dora picked up a bit of sewing, and 
Henry Austin saw that she put the needle 
in with uncertain fingers. He got up ab 
ruptly, and said good night, and betook 
himself to his club. 

“ Mormonism!” he said to himself, as 
eld Mrs. Strong had said six months be- 
fore. “ And yet they are both such good 

And what are you going to do 
about it, Henry Austin ?” 

And the sears did not throb at all. 


Well, as far as he was concerned, there 


people. 


was, of course, one thing he could try to 
do, and very likely he would not succeed. 
He had failed before when he had more 
to offer. Still, he could try. So the 
very next afternoon he gathered together 
the manuscript on which he had worked 
all winter—a pleasing, well-bred, ineffec- 
tive manuscript, much like the pleasing, 
well-bred man himself,—and he took it to 
the creator out at Linden Hill. 

She was in the library writing notes 
at Augustine’s long mahogany table, with 
its elutter of silver furnishings, and its 
orderly piles of docketed papers and let- 
She look- 
ed up at Henry Austin over her glasses, 
with charming welcome. 

“How nice this is! 
bring your manuscript ? 
to talk to you about it.” 

Austin let her talk, and bore the re- 
lentless surgery of her criticism without 
flinching, for the reason that he hardly 
heard it. She was genuinely interested, 
however, and after the first ruthless 
slashes, she found herself able to praise 
and to appreciate, But in the midst of 
it, Henry Austin suddenly pushed the 
manuscript aside, and leaning over the 
table that was between them, he said, 


ters—-the orderliness was hers. 


What! did you 
Good. I want 
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* Adéle, 


ry ine, 

ler dumfounded look was not ff 
tering, but the momentary speechlessn 
of her astonishment gave him the opp: 
tunity to explain. 


“You 


I think vou had better m 


know I wanted you years ag 
and I want But never mi: 
that. I think you'd better marry me t 
other reasons—that is, if you don’t dis! 
me, Adéle ¢” 

“Of course I don’t dislike you.” s 
said, when could get 
“but, my Henry, you are raving 
crazy! Have y 


vou now. 


she her breat 
dear 
I am a grandmother. 
forgotten that?” 

“Not at all. That’s 


had better get married. 


the reason 
Adéle, you al 
robbing Augustine, and you've 
stop Sg 


In her 


Zot 


bewilderment she was 
angry. She repeated, 
“ Robbing? Augustine é 
certainly mad!” 

“ No, I'm not mad—at least not in th 
you It’s like this: You've 
made Augustine ;—well and good. You 
dug him up out of a barn-yard and put 
him on his feet on the stage. Well and 
good. Now let him alone! He has a 
right to be let alone. Stop being a crutc! 
to the fellow. Let him walk; let him run; 
let him fly if he can. Or else let him 
tumble down in the ditch. But do, for 
IIeaven’s sake, let him alone!” 

By this time the anger in his eyes had 
kindled a flame in hers; a dark color 
came up into her face. 

“Mr. Austin, I 
derstand—” 

“T think I 
stand,” 
er not.” 

“ Rather not?” 

“Let me make what I said about Ware 
clearer. You know, Adéle, how profound 
ly I admire his genius, and how entirely | 
know that his genius would never have 
found expression without you? Well, 
there has come a point in his develop 
ment when your personality is domi 
nating it, and biting it, and—” 

Austin paused, in a cold perspiration 
of effort. To tell a small truth and keep 
quite clear of a large truth was not easy 
to a temperamentally truthful man 
“You are cramping the man fearfully— 


not. at 
once vaguely 


Harry, you ai 


sense mean. 


am at a loss to un 


under 
rath 


could make you 
he said, dryly, “but I'd 











AN 


I should say a good deal. You know 
| speak as an old friend, Adéle?” 

(here was a pause. Anger died out of 
her eyes, and her face whitened. 

“You think I am—injuring Augus- 
tine 2” she said, in a low voice. 

My dear Adéle, there is not the 
chtest doubt of it.” 
“Henry, do—do other people—think 


“Indeed they do!” 

She put her hands over her face in 

ence, while Austin cruelly repeated 
ertain illuminating gossip that he had 
heard. He saw her shiver. 

“You mean to be a true friend,” she 
said, brokenly. “I know you do. I 
thank you.” 

At that he winced; but he said, cheer- 
fully: “ Well, then, we’ll go off, you and 
I: we'll go abroad and leave him. He'll 
land on his feet. He is the right stuff. 
But if you stay—” 

“T will go,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Of course,” he said. “ Well, we'll 
get married at once, and—” 

“Oh no. No, I don’t mean that. I'll 
just go away.” 

“You can’t do that, Adéle,” he told her, 
bluntly. “ Augustine and Dora would 
never consent to it. You know they 
wouldn’t. But if they think you are 
going to be married, and have your own 
fe—if you undertake me, Adéle, and 
reate me, as you might say,—they will 
never see through it; they will never 
understand why you do it.” 

She was silent. 

“Well, now, it’s all settled,” he said, 
keeping, with an effort, the note of inter- 
rogation out of his voice, “You con- 
sent—” He stopped abruptly, for the 
door opened and Dora entered. “ Oh,” he 
said, getting rather red, as an elderly 
lover might well do—* Oh, here’s Dora; 
Dora, listen ”: 

“Don’t,” her mother said, faintly; but 
Ilenry Austin went on, glibly, though 
with a little fright in his voice. 

“ Dora, I say—where’s Augustine? Oh, 
there you are, old man; and Amy, too. 
Good. Well, my dear people, I have a 
piece of news for you—” 

“Henry!” Adéle Wharton interrupted. 
“Dora, my dear, your lovely moth- 
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er has promised to marry me, and we 
are going abroad.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Augus- 
tine Ware blenched, suddenly. 

“What?” he said, under his breath. 
“ What?” 

Dora sat down, quickly, as if faint; 
then there were confused outcries and 
exclamations. 

“But—” Ware began, violently, and 
stopped, for Dora rose and ran to him, 
sobbing as she ran. She put her arms 
about his neck in a storm of tears. 

“Oh, Augustine; oh, Augustine,” she 
said, and cried so that Ware lifted her in 
his arms and carried her to a chair, 
into which she tumbled in a sobbing heap. 
They all stood about her in helpless dis- 
tress, Adéle saying, reproachfully: 

“Oh, Henry! how could you? Dora— 
darling !—I won’t do it; I won’t leave you. 
Oh, Henry, how could you frighten her 
so? I won’t leave you, Dora, child.” 

At that Dora lifted her head from Au- 
gustine’s shoulder, and stared, catching 
her lip between her teeth, and shaking 
very much. The mother knelt beside her, 
stroking her poor little thin hand. 

“Darling, Henry didn’t understand; I 
had not said yes; he thought I did, but I 
didn’t; and I—” 

Dora looked up at Austin and held out 
two shaking hands to him. “Oh, Mr. 
Austin! yes—she will. Augustine, you 
will make her? Yes, mother, yes. I am 
glad to—to—to have you happy. Say yes! 
Augustine, tell her, tell her to say yes!” 

Augustine, very pale, stammered some- 
thing, ending with a vague “Of course, 
we want you to be happy; but—” 

Henry Austin swore under his breath; 
then, setting his jaw, he looked from 
Ware to Dora, and back again to Ware. 
Instantly Augustine’s face crimsoned. 

But the other man turned away, and 
stooping down to help Adéle to her feet, 
said, angrily, in her ear: 

“Tell the child you will, for Heaven’s 
sake! Can’t you understand?” 

She, looking at the husband and wife, 
stood dumb before them. 

“We're going to be married next 
month, Dora, my dear,”. Austin said. 

Adéle, still speechless and very white, 
smiled, and gave him her hand. 
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Some Natural-History Doubts and 


Conclusions 
BY F¥OHN BURROUGHS 


prone we are to read our own thoughts 

into what we see; to make the ani- 
mals rational because they do rational 
things; to make them human because 
they show human traits! We even 
ascribe intelligence to the trees because 
they at times do things which, paralleled 
in man, would indicate intelligence. Be- 
hold the wild apple-tree, and the red 
thorn-tree in the pasture as described by 
Thoreau, how they triumph over the cat- 
tle that year after year browse them 
down. Something almost like human 
tactics is suggested. The cropped and 
bruised tree spreads, not being allowed to 
shoot upward—spreads more and more 
laterally, thus pushing its enemies far- 
ther and farther away, till, presently, a 
shoot starts up from the top of the 
thorny, knotted cone, and in one season, 
protected by this cheval-de-frise, attains 
a height beyond the reach of the cattle, 
and the victory is won. Now the whole 
push of the large root system goes 
into its central shoot and the tree is 
rapidly developed. 

It almost looks like a_ well-laid 
scheme on the part of the tree to de- 
feat its enemies. But see how inevi- 
table the whole process is. Check the 
direct flow of a current and it will flow 
out at the sides; check the side issues 
and they will push out on their sides, 
and so on. The tree or seedling does 
the same. The more it is cropped, the 
more it branches and rebranches, pushing 
out laterally as its vertical growth is 
checked, till it has surrounded the cen- 
tral stalk on all sides with a dense thorny 
hedge. Then this stalk is no longer 
cropped, and it leads the tree upward. 
The lateral branches are starved, and in 
a few years the tree stands with little 
or no evidence of the ordeal it has passed 


ie observing the ways of nature how 


through. Was this a survival of th 
fittest? No; it was the survival of the 
most lucky; the one shoot the cattle cout 
not reach made the tree. May not so: 
thing like this have played a part in ‘lx 
origin of the species, and the luckiest in- 
stead of the fittest have survived ¢ 

Nature strives in all directions; the in- 
dwelling force pushes out all around th 
circle, or on all sides of the sphere, an 
at some point is successful and a new 
step is taken. But think of the failures 
or abortive attempts. In some cases tlic) 
help along the final success; in others 
they do not. The seedlings that fail in 
the forest do not help the ones that become 
trees; they simply give way to them or 
are crowded out by them; that is com- 
petition and a survival of the strongest 
and luckiest. In human progress ‘ly 
failure of one man often points out tli 
road of success to another, as in many 
mechanical inventions. 

Some of our wild birds have changed 
their habits of nesting, coming from the 
woods and the rocks to the protection of 
our buildings. The phebe-bird and the 
cliff-swallow are marked examples. \\« 
ascribe the change to the birds’ intc!- 
ligence, but to my mind it only shows 
their natural adaptiveness. Take the 
cliff-swallow, for instance; it has largely 
left the cliffs for the eaves of our build- 
ings. How naturally and instinctively 
this change has come about. In an open 
farming country insect life is much more 
varied and abundant than in a willl un- 
settled country. This greater food-sup)|y 
naturally attracts the swallows. Thien 
the protecting eaves of the buildings 
would stimulate their nesting instincts. 


ways and other places would also no dow!' 
have its effect, and the birds would adopt 


the new sites as a matter of course. Or 
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take the phebe that originally built its 
nest under ledges, and does so still to 

e extent. It, too, would find a more 

ndant food-supply in the vicinity of 

m-buildings and bridges. The pro- 
ted nesting-sites afforded by sheds and 

‘hes would likewise stimulate its nest- 

instinets, and it would react in the 
nner we see it every spring. 

Nearly everything an animal does is 

result of an inborn instinct acted 
upon by an outward stimulus. The mar- 
wherein intelligent choice plays a 

t is very small. But it does at times 

a part—perceptive intelligence, but 
rational intelligence. The insects do 

ny things that look like intelligence, 
vet how these things differ from human 
telligence may be seen in the case of 
ne of our solitary wasps—the mud- 
uber,—which sometimes builds its cell 
th great labor, then seals it up without 
ving its egg and storing it with the 
ustomed spiders. Intelligence never 
makes that kind of a mistake, but in- 
tinct does. Instinct acts more in the 
invariable way of a machine. Cer- 

n of the solitary wasps bring their 
ime—spider, or bug, or grasshopper— 
nd place it just at the entrance of their 
hole, and then go in their dea appar- 
ently to see that all is right before they 
carry it in. 

Fabre, the French naturalist, experi- 
mented with one of these wasps, as 
follows: While the wasp was in its 
den he moved its grasshopper a few 
inches away. The wasp came out, 
brought it to the opening as _ before, 
and went within a second time; again 
the game was removed, again the wasp 
came out and brought it back and entered 
her nest as before. This little comedy 
was repeated over and over; each time 
he wasp must enter her hole before drag- 

ug in the grasshopper. She was like a 
machine that would work that way and 
no other. Step must follow step in just 
uch order. Any interruption of the 
regular method and she must begin over 
again. This is instinet, and the incident 
shows how widely it differs from con- 
cious intelligence. Or if you have a 
tame chipmunk, turn him loose in an 
empty room and give him some nuts. 
Finding no place to hide them, the 
chances are that he will carry them into 
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one corner and pretend to cover them up. 
You will see his paws move quickly about 
them for an instant as if in the act of 
pulling leaves or mould over them. His 
machine, too, must work in that way. 
After the nuts have been laid down, the 
next thing in order is to cover them, and 
he makes the motions all in due form. 
Intelligence would have omitted this use- 
less act. 

Animals have keen perceptions—keener 
in many respects than our own,—but they 
form no conceptions, have no powers 
of comparing one thing with another. 
They live entirely in and through their 
senses. To all that inner world of re- 
flection, imagination, comparison, reason, 
they are strangers. They never return 
upon themselves in thought. They have 
sense memory, sense intelligence, and 
they profit in many ways by experience, 
but they have not soul memory, or ration- 
al intelligence. All the fundamental 
emotions and appetites men and the low- 
er animals share in common, such as fear, 
anger, love, hunger, jealousy, cunning, 
pride, curiosity, play, but the world of 
thought and thought experience, and the 
emotions that go with it, belongs to 
man alone. 

It is as if the psychic world were di- 
vided into two planes, one above the other 
—the plane of sense and the plane of 
spirit. In the plane of sense live the 
lower animals, only now and then just 
breaking for a moment into the higher 
plane. In the world of sense man is im- 
mersed also; this is his start and founda- 
tion; but he rises into the plane of spirit, 
and here lives his proper life. He is 
emancipated from sense in a way that 
beasts are not. 

Thus, I think, the line between animal 
and human psychology may be pretty 
clearly drawn. It is not a dead-level line. 
Instinct is undoubtedly often modified by 
intelligence, and intelligence is as often 
guided or prompted by instinct, but one 
need not hesitate long as to which side 
of the line any given act of man or beast 
belongs. When the fox resorts to various 
tricks to outwit and delay the hound (if 
he ever consciously does so), he exercises 
a kind of intelligence—the lower form 
which we call ecunning,—and he is prompt- 
ed to this by an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. When the birds set up a hue and 
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cry about a hawk or an owl, or boldly 
attack him, they show intelligence in its 
simpler form, the intelligence that recog- 
nizes its enemies, prompted again by the 
instinct of self-preservation. When a 
hawk does not know a man on horseback 
from a horse, it shows a want of intel- 
ligence. When a crow is kept away from 
a corn-field by a string stretched around 
it, the fact shows how masterful is its 
fear and how shallow its wit. When a 
cat or a dog or a horse or a cow learns 
to open a gate or a door, it shows a degree 
of intelligence—power to imitate, to prof- 
it by experience. A machine could not 
learn to do it. If the animal were to 
close the door or gate behind it, that 
would be another step in intelligence. 
But its direct wants have no relation to 
the closing of the door, only to the open- 
ing of it. To close the door involves an 
afterthought that an animal is not capa- 
ble of. A horse will hesitate to go upon 
thin ice or upon a frail bridge, even 
though it has never had any experience 
with thin ice or frail bridges. This, no 
doubt, is an inherited instinct, which has 
arisen in its ancestors from their fund 
of general experience with the world. 
How much with them has depended upon 
a secure footing! A pair of house-wrens 
had a nest in my well-curb; when the 
young were partly grown and heard any 
one enter the curb, they would set up a 
clamorous calling for food. When I 
scratched against the sides of the curb 
beneath them like some animal trying to 
climb up, their voices instantly hushed; 
the instinct of fear promptly overcame 
the instinct of hunger. Instinct is intel- 
ligent, but it is not the same as acquired 
individual intelligence; it is untaught. 
When the nuthatch carries a fragment 
of a hickory-nut to a tree and wedges 
it into a crevice in the bark, it is not 
showing an individual act of intel- 
ligence: all nuthatches do this; it is 
a race instinct. It is intelligent— 
that is, it adapts means to an end,—but 
it is not like human or individual intel- 
ligence, which adapts new means to old 
ends, or old means to new ends, and which 
springs up on the occasion. Jays and 
chickadees hold the nut or seed they 
would peck under the foot, but the nut- 
hatch makes a vise to hold it of the bark 
of the tree, and one act is just as intel- 





ligent as the other; both are the prompt. 
ings of instinct. But when man makes 
a vise or wedge or a bootjack, he uses 
his individual intelligence. When the jay 
carries away the corn you put out in y 
ter and hides it in old worms’ nests and 
knot-holes and crevices in trees, he js 
obeying the instinct of all his tribe 
to pilfer and hide things—an instinct 
that plays its part in the economy 
of nature, as by its means many 
acorns and chestnuts get planted and 
large seeds widely disseminated.  [}y 
this greed of the jay the wingless nuts 
take flight, oaks are planted amid 
pines, and chestnuts amid the hemlock: 

Speaking of nuts reminds me of an 
incident I read of the deer (or white- 
footed) mouse—an incident that throws 
light on the limitation of animal inte|- 
ligence. The writer gave the mouse 
hickory-nuts, which it attempted to carry 
through a crack between the laths in the 
kitchen wall. The nuts were too large 
to go through the crack. The mouse 
would try to push them through; failing 
in that, he would go through and then 
try to pull them after him. All night 
he or his companion seems to have kept 
up this futile attempt, fumbling and 
dropping the uut every few moments. It 
never occurred to the mouse to gnaw the 
hole larger, as it would instantly have 
done had it been too small to admit its 
own body. It could not project its mind 
that far; it could not get out of itself suf- 
ficiently to regard the nut in its relation 
to that hole, and it is doubtful if any 
vertebrate animal is capable of that de- 
gree of reflection and comparison. Noth- 
ing in its own life or in the life of its an- 
cestors had prepared it to meet that kind 
of a difficulty with nuts. And yet thi 
writer who made the above observation 
says that when confined in a box tlic 
slides of which are of unequal thickness, 
the deer-mouse, on attempting to gnaw 
out, almost invariably attacks the tlhin- 
nest side. How does he know which is tlic 
thinnest side? Probably by a delicat: 
and trained sense of feeling or hearing. 
In gnawing through obstructions from 
within, or from without, he and his kind 
have had ample experience. 

Now when we come to insects we find 
that the above inferences do not hold. 
It has been observed that when a solitary 
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wasp finds its hole in the ground too small 
admit the spider or other insect which 
+ has brought, it falls to and enlarges it. 
In this and in other respects certain in- 
sects seem to take the step of reason that 
quadrupeds are incapable of. 
Lloyd Morgan relates at some length 
experiments he tried with his fox- 
terrier, Tony, trying to teach him how to 
inga stick through a fence with vertical 
palings. The spaces would allow the dog 
pass through, but the palings caught 
ends of the stick which the dog car- 
ried in his mouth. When his master en- 
uraged him he pushed and struggled 
vigorously. Not succeeding, he went 
back, lay down, and began gnawing the 
stick. Then he tried again, and stuck 
before, but by a chance movement 
his head to one side finally got the 
stick through. His master patted him 
provingly and sent him for the stick 
Again he seized it by the middle, 
and of course brought up against the 
palings. After some struggles he dropped 
it and came through without it. Then, 


encouraged by his master, he put his head 
through, seized the stick, and tried to pull 


t through, dancing up and down in his 
endeavors. Time after time and day aft- 
er day the experiment was repeated with 
practically the same results. The dog 
never mastered the problem. He could 
not see the relation of that stick to the 
opening in the fence. One time he work- 
ed and tugged three minutes trying to 
pull the stick through. Of course if he 
had had any mental conception of the 
problem or had thonght about it at all, 
1 single trial would have convinced him 
is well as a dozen trials. Mr. Morgan 
tried the experiment with other dogs with 
like result. When they did get the stick 
through it was always by chance. 

It has never been necessary that the 
log or his ancestors should know how 
to fetch long sticks through a narrow 
opening in a fence. Hence he does not 
know the trick of it. But we have a little 
bird that knows the trick. The house- 
wren will carry a twig three inches long 
through a hole of half that diameter. She 
knows how to manage it because the 
wren tribe have handled twigs so long 
in building their nests that this knowl- 
edge has become a family instinct. What 
we call the intelligence of animals is 
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limited for the most part to sense per- 
ception and sense memory. We teach 
them certain things, train them to do 
tricks quite beyond the range of their 
natural intelligence, not because we en- 
lighten their minds or develop their rea- 
son, but mainly by the force of habit. 
Through repetition the act becomes auto- 
matic. Who ever saw a trained animal, 
unless it be the elephant, do anything 
that betrayed the least spark of conscious 
intelligence? The trained pig or the 
trained dog or the trained lion does its 
“stunt” precisely as a machine would 
do it—without any more appreciation of 
what it is doing. The trainer and public 
performer find that things must always 
be done in the same fixed order; any 
change, anything unusual, any strange 
sound, light, color, or movement, and 
trouble at once ensues. 

I read of a beaver that cut down a tree 
which stood or was held in such a way 
that it did not fall, but simply dropped 
down the height of the stump. The 
beaver cut it off again; again it dropped 
and refused to fall; he cut it off a third 
and a fourth time; stil] the tree stood. 
Then he gave it up. Now, so far as I 
can see, the only intelligence the animal 
showed was when it ceased to cut off the 
tree. Had it been a complete automaton, 
it would have gone on cutting—would it 
not {till it made stove-wood of the whole 
tree. It was confronted by a new prob- 
lem, but after a while it took the hint. 
Of course it did not understand what 
was the matter, as you and I would have 
done, but it evidently concluded that 
something was wrong. Was this of itself 
an act of intelligence? Though it may 
be that its ceasing to cut off the tree was 
simply the result of discouragement, and 
involved no mental conclusion at all. It 
is a new problem, a new condition, that 
tests an animal’s intelligence. How long 
it takes a caged bird or a beast to learn 
that it cannot escape! What a man would 
see at a glance it takes weeks or months 
to pound into the captive bird or squirrel 
or coon. When the prisoner ceases to 
struggle, it is probably not because it has 
at last come to understand the situation, 
but because it is discouraged. It is 
checked, but not enlightened. 

Even so careful an observer as Gilbert 
White credits the swallow with an act of 
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judgment to which it is not entitled. He 
says that in order that the mud nest may 
not advance too rapidly and so fall of its 
own weight, the bird only works at it 
in the morning, and plays and feeds the 
rest of the day, thus giving the mud a 
chance to harden. Had not the genial 
parson observed that this is the practice 
of all birds during nest-building, that 
they work in the early morning hours and 
feed and amuse themselves the rest of 
the day? In the case of the mud-build- 
ers, this interim of course gives the mud 
a chance to harden, but are we justified 
in crediting them with this forethought ? 

Such skill and intelligence as a bird 
seems to display in the building of its 
nest, and yet at times such stupidity! 
I have known a pheebe-bird to start four 
nests at once, and work more or less upon 
all of them. She had deserted the ances- 
tral sites under the shelving rocks and 
come to a new porch, upon the plate 
of which she started her four nests. She 
blundered because her race had had little 
or no experience with porches. There 
were four or more places upon the plate 
just alike, and whichever one of these 
she chanced to strike with her loaded 
beak she regarded as the right one. Her 
instinct served her up to a certain point, 
but it did not enable her to discriminate 
between those rafters. Where a little 
original intelligence should have come 
into play she was deficient. Her pro- 
genitors had built under rocks where 
there was little chance for mistakes of 
this sort, and they had learned through 
ages of experience to blend the nest with 
its surroundings, by the use of moss the 
better to conceal it. My phebe brought 
her moss to the new timbers of the porch, 
where it had precisely the opposite effect 
to what it had under the gray mossy rocks. 

An intelligent man once told me that 
crabs could reason, and this was his 
proof: In hunting for crabs in shallow 
water he found one that had just cast 
its shell, but the crab put up just as 
brave a fight as ever, though, of course, 
was powerless to inflict any pain; as soon 
as the creature found that its bluff game 
did not work it offered no further re- 
sistance. Now I should as soon say a 
wasp reasoned because a stingless drone, 
or male, when you capture him, will make 
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all the motions with its body, curving 

thrusting, that its sting-equipped fe| 
would do. This action is from an 
herited instinct and is purely autom: 
The wasp is not putting up a bluff ga, 
it is really trying to sting you, but 

not the weapon. The shell-less erah 
quickly reacts at your approach, as is 
nature to do, and then quickly ceases 
defence because in its enfeebled 

tion the impulse of defence is fe 
also. Its surrender was on physiolog 

not upon rational grounds. 

Thus do we without thinking im, 
the higher faculties to even the |, 
forms of animal life. So much in « 
own lives is purely automatic—the qu 
reaction to appropriate stimuli, as w! 
we ward off a blow or dodge a miss 
or make ourselves agreeable to the 
posite sex; and so much is inherited 
unconsciously imitative. 

Because man, then, is half animal, 
shall we say that the animal is half ma 
This seems to be the logic of some peo)! 
The animal man, while retaining muc! 
his animality, has evolved from it higher 
faculties and attributes, while our fi 
footed kindred have not thus progresse«| 

The biological tree of life suggests 
of those native apple-trees we often se 
the pasture, to which I have already 
referred, with a thorny, scrubby, 
ical-shaped base, from the apex of which 
rises a stalk that unfolds and blooms 
the free air and sunshine above. 
course this is only a comparison and : 
a real analogy. Any part of the crop; 
and thwarted base of the apple-tree wo 
send up the tree if it had the chance, but 
no biologist now believes that any c! 
of the lower animals could give rise | 
man, had it time and a free field to do 
so. Man is undoubtedly of animal ori 
gin, but his rise occurred when the pri! 
ciple of variation was much more active, 
when the forms and forces of natur 
were much more youthful and plast 
when the seething and fermenting of |! 
vital fluids were at a high pitch in the 
far past, and it was high tide with tl. 
creative impulse. The world is agi: 
and, no doubt, the power of initiativ 
of nature is becoming less and less. | 
think it safe to say that the worm 10 
longer aspires to be man. 
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Jonathan and David 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 











N old man came out of his door and sat down on th 
ragged porch, It would be more exact to say that he sank 
down, for he dropped upon his broken chair heavily, as if 
from real physical weakness, or that agitation of mind and 
heart which creates it. 

At first impression he seemed to be a very old man; 
but on the second, one would have judged him to be stil! 
something under seventy, and would have concluded that 
age had chased him down before his time because trouble 
had disarranged the schedule. He was a poor person, 
beyond a doubt; his threadbare clothes were those of 
a man for whom no woman cares. Several of the but- 
tons were missing from his black coat and vest, and of 
those which remained two were sewed on with blu 
thread and one with white. His collar was raw at the 
edge, and his lean, cuffless wrists shook as he shut his 
hands together upon the piazza rail and dropped his fac: 
upon them. 

He was not altogether bald, but had a_= con 






























siderable tonsure of clear white hair, which was 
neatly brushed. Of the untidiness of age and solitude Jonathan Perch had 
so little that this circumstance alone distinguished him. He was scrupulously 
clean, and his wasted hands were those of a man who might have passed for 


something of a gentleman in his youth and vigor. These, now clasped, or, it 
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might be, clenched, upon the porch rail, 
beneath his deeply wrinkled forehead, 
were not unlike the famous praying 
hands of Albert Diirer; they had a little 
of the delicacy and much of the pathos 
of that touching picture of which it has 
been said, “It lifts the cry of the ages 
from humanity to Heaven.” 

If Jonathan Perch had been told, 
thirty years before, that he should be- 
come at sixty-eight a pensioner upon his 
native town, he would have resented the 
impertinent prophecy as hotly as would 
any comfortable young man who may 
read this episode in the history of a lonely 
and neglected age. 

By what subtle stages old Jonathan 
had fallen upon the fate of a man who 

is not succeeded, nobody knew; per- 
haps he himself least of all. America 
plays whimsical games of chance with the 
surest and the safest of us, and the load- 

dice drop easily against the unbe- 
friended and the weak; most easily 
against the sick and the sensitive. How- 
ever it happened, Jonathan Perch was a 
beaten soldier in the battle of industrial 
life. He could hardly remember when 
last he earned a hundred dollars a year. 

His shabby cottage had long ago been 
sold for taxes over his head. It had been 
bought in by a chance divinity—a sum- 
mer lady of kindly and unorganized im- 
pulses, who had left the village after one 
season, without evicting him, without col- 
lecting rent, without even a personal 
interview with her puzzled beneficiary. 
Jonathan had stayed on in his old home 
because he had been given to understand 
that his benefactress (of whom he knew 
nothing except that, by a pretty accident, 
she bore the name of Mersey) expected 
him to do so “for the present.” This 
phrase, which flagellates the anxious tem- 
perament even in a tolerable situation, 
tormented Jonathan at first. But now he 
had ceased to forecast, as he had ceased 
to fear. For the past two years he had 
existed like a shell-fish, under the old 
roof to which his organism had con- 
formed. He planted corn and vegetables 
behind his house, and picked apples in 
front of it. He had a few hens and lived 
a good deal on eggs. The neighbors gave 
him milk. The overseer of the town poor, 
with a certain consideration for his faded 
gentility, such as occasionally illuminates 
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the hard-headed public guardians in our 
kindly New England villages, had re- 
frained from forcing him into the alms- 
house. He cut down an oak-tree now 
and then, or a pine—it took him a good 
while,—and contrived to keep from freez- 
ing. The town saw to it that he did not 
starve. But Jonathan had ceased to be 
a wage-earner. It was a good while since 
he had handled money. People, accord- 
ing to their individual tastes, gave him 
almost anything else—a pig, or cold pota- 
toes, a bantam chicken, cream-of-tartar 
biscuits, or grape jelly, darned flannels, 
or mince pie, cheap tea, or rubbers that 
leaked. One inspired lady presented him 
with a crépe tissue-paper lamp-shade, and 
three had sent him Bibles. 

Five years ago an imaginative woman 
who had eight children, four cats, and six 
dogs had coutributed, as her share of 
the public responsibility in Jonathan’s 
behalf, a puppy. 

This donation had become in the life 
of the desolate old man an epoch beside 
which everything else that he often 
thought about retreated into an episode. 
His youth, his friendships, his marriage, 
and his release from it by the unexpected 
death of his wife in middle life; the 
summer when his daily paper had to stop; 
the year when he sold his little library; 
the winter when he had pneumonia; the 
year when his house was sold over his 
head—all retreated into mistiness before 
the date when David became his dog. 

David had been a fall puppy, and that 
threw him for the first winter of his life 
closely into the society of his master, 
who cherished the kissing, clawing crea- 
ture with the devotion of a solitary man. 

Jonathan shared his fire, his food, his 
bed, his mind, his heart, his past, his 
future, with the puppy; guarded him 
anxiously from every snow-storm, covered 
the shivering little body with his own 
ragged comforter a dozen times a night, 
brooded over him like a mother through 
distemper and teething, and patient- 
ly educated the growing dog with the 
passion and the opportunity of love 
and leisure. 

“Why, you’re nothing but a baby— 
you!” he used to say. Beyond the lot of 
most of his race, David had been distin- 
guished by the friendship of man. For 
five years he had been the comrade of a 
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lonely and intelligent master. He drew 
without check upon the resources of age, 
of desolation, and of sensitiveness. 

Unlike most human spendthrifts of 
affection, David had respected his privi- 
lege. As an intellect he had developed 
vividly, but as a heart he was supreme. 
“More cannot be said of his passionate 
fidelity than that it was the passion and 
the fidelity of his race presented in some- 
thing like a typical form. 

4s Jonathan sat in the hot June 
afternoon with his face upon his shut 
hands, David came up the walk. He had 
been gone for some time—longer than 
usual. He had his own affairs (the most 
subject soul has) and occasionally at- 
tended to them; whether calls of a social 
or business nature, political duties, 
private detective work, or sheer mental 
recreation detained him, Jonathan often 
wondered, but never asked. He respected 
David’s individuality. The dog had never 
voluntarily remained away from his mas- 
ter an hour in his life. To-day he had 
exceeded his precedent. Jonathan’s face 
came up abruptly from his clasped 
fingers and regarded David over the 
porch rail. 

“Why, David!” he said. 
and twenty minutes!” 

David stood still and returned the look 
protestingly. He showed signs of agita- 
tion. He was panting heavily, and his 
tail deprecated his master with swiftly 
repeated strokes. These, as he started up 
the steps, thumped on the porch rail. 
David was a collie—a sable collie of fine 
proportions and with a kingly head. His 
ruff was white, and his paws. He had a 
white part in the middle of his forehead. 
His eyes were at once thoughtful and 
happy. His demeanor was dignified. The 
shape of his head was irreproachable, and 
all his points were excellent —he was 
clearly of good birth,—but he had one de- 
fect. He was badly marked. A white 
spot over his left eye disfigured him for 
the taste of fanciers. It was a singular 
mark, like a small star. This fortunate 
disfigurement had preserved him for his 
humble and happy lot. 

“You see, David,” Jonathan would ex- 
plain, “she couldn’t sell you. If you’d 
been as handsome as the rest of your 
family you and I would never—” 

But Jonathan finished the sentence 


“Tt’s an hour 
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with a big hug. It was impossible to 
imagine what life would have been if he 
and David had never met and loved. 

The star-marked collie sprang up t)y 
steps and rapturously embraced the 
man. David’s ardor did not offend: he 
kissed delicately—not all over, but . 
behind his master’s ear. He had the 
of trying to say something out of 
common course. Jonathan listened atten- 
tively and with respect; but his face 
that of the collie both showed that 
man failed to catch the dog’s meaning. 

“David,” said Jonathan, sadly, “ | 
been worrying about you. I suppose 
know you're a tax-dodger ?” 

With an air of mortification the dog 
promptly hung his head before 
accusation. 

“Tt isn’t your fault, David,” proceeded 
Jonathan. “ You’re not to blame.” 

David's fine head came up from his ruff 
as quickly as it had fallen. 

“Tt’s my fault, David. I can’t pay. | 
can’t get together two dollars—not any 
way. Tl’ve only got seventy-six cents. 
Your taxes are most two months overdue. 
I’ve been so worried I can’t sleep. I'd 
go around with a hat for you, David. | 
would for you—but if I did... I don’t 
know! I can’t say. You have a pretty 
good appetite, you know, David. And if 
the Town should take it into its head .. . 
Why, David! What’s this on your neck? 
Where have you been, sir? What’s hap- 
pened to you?” 

The clouded face of the dog cleared 
swiftly as his master’s long, thin hands 
strayed to the broken end of a rope which 
hung from David’s collar. The collar 
was an old skate-strap, neatly marked in 
indelible ink with the name of Jonathan 
Perch. But the face of the master dar! 
ened as visibly as that of the colli 
had lightened. 

“You’ve been tied up and kept!” cried 
Jonathan, with agitation. The dog bark- 
ed excitedly. 

“Somebody kept you! 
off and got away!” 

David’s fine head nodded like a man’s. 

“David! David!” cried Jonathan 
Perch. “ Was it the Town did it?” 

David whirled and barked shrilly. 

“Yes or no?” demanded the old man. 
“Bark no’—One? Bark yes?—Two! 
Yes or no, David? Answer, sir!” 


You gnawed 
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JONATHAN 


And David barked twice. 

“Qh,” groaned Jonathan, “ that’s what 
worrying meant! I always find 

reason for it when I have to 
rry. They'll take you, David—see if 
ey don’t! Your poor old master is too 

poor to help it. . . . I should think you’d 

be ashamed of him, David. Ain’t you?” 

By this time the dog was whimpering 
like a child. He stood up and put his 
fore paws about the old man’s neck and 
began to kiss passionately. 

“Yes or no?” quavered Jonathan. 
“ Ashamed of me, David? Yes or no?” 

Then David punctuated the air with 
staccato barks, single and sharp—No! 
No! Nol 

“Tf I were the Almighty,” protested 
Jonathan Perch, “ or if I were the Town, 
| wouldn’t do such a thing, not if I died 
for it, David!” 

He lifted his trembling hands from the 
dog’s neck and put the tips of his fingers 
together (as one sees them in the great 
picture). Was he praying to God? or to 
the Town? In the mind of the old vil- 


’ 
ere § 


lage pensioner the two may have been a 
little confused. 
“Say your prayers, David,” command- 


ed Jonathan Perch. “Guess they’re 
worth as much as most Christians’. 
Maybe He’s the kind of a God would hear 
a dog’s prayer—no telling, David. If you 
don’t want ’em to take you away from 
your master, say your prayers, sir!” 

The dog dropped, put his fore paws 
upon his master’s knee, and his chin 
upon them. The old man still sat with 
his trembling hands raised—the tips of 
the fingers put together. Tears were 
storming down his cheeks. He spoke in 
a low and solemn tone. 

“Lord,” said Jonathan Perch, 
haven’t got anything but this dog. I’m 
convinced they’re going to take him 
away from me. I can’t bear it—I can’t 
bear it anyway in the world. Lord, I’m 
a poor old fellow. Life has gone pretty 
hard. It’s beaten me. I’m not enough 
of a man now to pay his taxes. I haven’t 
got anybody eise to talk to but this collie 
and You—that is, Thee. I’m rather a 
lonesome old man. I couldn’t begin to 
tell You—I mean Thee,—Lord, how I feel 
about my dog David. . . . I haven’t been 
much of a praying man. I don’t excuse 
myself. That’s my fault, too. I don’t 
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know how to express myself... to a 
Person like You—Thee. But if there is 
any Thou, Lord God who made man-love 
and dog-love . . . it appears to me as if 
some attention would be paid to this 
matter—” Jonathan paused. “ Amen,” 
he said, abruptly. 

At the sound of the word David sprang 
from his knees (as he had been taught), 
and looking now quite happy, stood to 
his hind feet once more and replaced his 
arms about his master’s neck. As he did 
so he kissed the tears from the old man’s 
wet cheek. 

The two were in this position when a 
clattering team stopped in front of the 
house. Its driver, a man in a soiled seer- 
sucker coat, threw the reins over the 
dashboard of the wagon, and came up 
the walk towards the porch with an im- 
patient step. 

At the sound of the first advancing 
footfalls a portentous change took pos- 
session of the collie. His hair bristled; 
his ears shot backwards; he planted him- 
self before his master, fore paws firmly 
fixed, back arched, head lowered; in his 
eyes a slumbering rage, like that of a 
man with a cherished enmity, waked 
fiercely. He made no effort to approach 
the visitor, either in greeting or in 
hostility; the dog had the attitude of 
a garrison. 

“Hello!” cried the man in the soiled 
coat. “I’ve come after your dog.” 

David’s upper lip wrinkled wickedly; 
he made no other reply. 

“The blamed critter got away from 
me,” complained he of the seersucker. 
“He chewed his rope and put, lickity- 
split. The Town don’t allow that sorter 
thing. When I get a critter into my 
Pound I expect him to stay there. Come 
here, you darned deserter, you! You 
won’t get away this time, you bet!” 

From some hitherto unexplored depth 
in David’s throat issued a formidable 
sound,—he was not a growling dog; 
neither he nor his master knew that he 
was capable of a roar like that. 

“ Better be a little careful,” quavered 
Jonathan Perch. “I never knew him do 
anybody any harm—but he doesn’t seem 
to like you exactly. I can’t answer for 
the consequences if you got too near.” 

David echoed this feeble protest with 
another mighty roar; this one came from 
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between his clenched teeth; he stood like 
a statue of a collie, rigid and menacing. 

“Hand him over to me, then!” com- 
manded the intruder. 

“Who are you, anyhow!” cried Jon- 
athan Perch, getting to his feet. The old 
man trembled like one of his own poplar- 
trees which stood silver and quivering be- 
side the front gate. 

“Met I’m the dog-catcher. That’s 
what | am. Hand me over that there 
dog! You ain’t paid his taxes. Hand 
him over!” 

“T’ll see you in hell first,” replied 
Jonathan, steadily. David advanced a 
little and took up his position at the head 
of the porch steps. He retained the same 
attitude, and showed as yet no intention 
to spring; but beneath the collie’s wrin- 
kled upper lip the tooth which reminds us 
most of a wolf and least of a house- 
mate in our desert dog gleamed so that 
Jonathan slipped a finger through Da- 
vid’s collar. 

“T don’t know’s I blame ye,” remark- 
ed the dog-catcher, unexpectedly; he re- 
treated a step or two and stood uncer- 
tain. “ Folks says you set a sight by the 
critter. Why don’t you pay up, then ?” 

“T’ve got seventy-six cents towards it,” 
pleaded the old man. His shaking hands 
went to his pocket. 

“The Town don’t receipt on account,” 
said the dog-catcher, with an accent of 
marked disgust. “Tl eall again,” he 
added, looking David in the glaring eyes. 
“ I—I won’t take the critter to-day.” 

Then David laughed. 

“You'd better pay up,” advised the 
dog-catcher, not unkindly. “’R else 
you'd better let me have him and have 
it over. We kill ’em easy. We ain’t 
Apaches—not if we be the Pound! Ill 
give ye till come a Chuseday—that’s three 
days—to think it over, Jonathan.” The 
dog-catcher turned. “ Besides,” he con- 
tinued, thoughtfully, “ it mought be better 
for ye, come to long run o’t. There is 
folks that says ye hadn’t orter to be feed- 
in’ so big a eritter, and you dependin’ on 
the Town. See? If the Town should get 
to thinkin’ that way—an’ come to stop- 
pin’ yer aid—where’d you be, I’d like to 
know¢ Or the critter, either. See? 
Ife’d come up in our hands anyhow you 
fix it. See?’ 

“I see,” replied Jonathan, in a very 
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low voice. “Thank you. Good morn- 
ing. David! No, sir!—David! Let tha: 
man @lene, sir!” 

For David had reared and stood—roar- 
ing, and defying the feeble old finger 
which retained him. 

“ He’s no fool of a dog,” admitted the 
dog-catcher with reluctant professicn.| 
admiration. “ Why don’t ye sell him’” 

The man in the seersucker climbed 
into his wagon without further remark. 
and drove noisily away. Once he looked 
back. David, straining on the skat: 
strap, was using mighty language. Ihe 
June afternoon echoed with the dov’s 
adjectives and substantives. The dog 
catcher smiled with grim appreciation 
as he drove away. 

But Jonathan did not smile. He shook 
from head to foot. He could with diti- 
culty keep his fingers on David’s collar. 
He felt himself suddenly very faint, and 
brokenly appealed to the dog: 

“Don’t, Davie—don’t, dear! I can't 
hold you, David. You stay with masier. 
Master feels sick, David—he—” 

His head drooped and fell over upon 
the head of the collie, whose mood and 
manner changed immediately. He began 
to lap the old man’s face, whining the 
while, but retaining such a position as 
to support the weight which had fallen 
against him until Jonathan somewhat r- 
covered himself. 

“Thank you, David,” he said, catching 
his breath, feebly. “You always were 
good nurse. David! David! What s/ul/ 
we do?” 

At this moment Jonathan perceived 
that wheels had stopped again in front 
of his house. They belonged to an empty 
victoria driven by a liveried coachman 
who was exercising a smart black pair. 

“Tlow much will you take for your 
dog?” demanded the coachman, without 
preliminaries. 

“Who are you?” gasped Jonathan, 
“and what do you want of him?” 

“These are Mrs. Mersey’s horses,” r 


plied the coachman, haughtily. “! 
thought everybody knew that. Sic 
wants a dog—a good dog. I’m looking 


about for her.” 

“Oh, she?” quavered Jonathan. “! 
never met the lady, but I suppose—! 'v: 
reason to think she must be a kind lay. 
De you think she would treat him— 
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JONATHAN 


David has never had anybody but me. 
He is a good deal spoiled. I— There 

n't money enough in the State to 
buy my dog, sir.” 

“Then what do you waste my time 

lin’ for?” cried the coachman, crossly. 
Ile took up his whip and would have 
lriven off. But Jonathan stayed him. 

‘T can’t pay his taxes, sir,” he said, 
deprecating the servant. “I’m too poor. 
The dog-eateher has given me till Tues- 
day. Then they will kill him. I have 
nly seventy-six cents. Besides, he says 
he Town ain’t likely to let me keep him 
very long, anyhow, he’s so big. Would 

u—” Jonathan summoned his sinking 
and in a tone of anguish too fine 

r the ears that heard it, desperately 

ced his fate and David’s. “ Would 
you give as much as two dollars for him ? 
[—I can’t take money for David. I can’t 
make money out of David. But—if his 

xes were paid—if he weren’t a pauper— 
like me—and had a kind home—perhaps 
I’d consider it. I don’t see how I can let 
them kill David.” 

“T’ll pay them taxes on the spot,” an- 
swered the coachman, eagerly, “and 
bring you the receipt inside of twenty 
minutes.” 

Snapping the long whip about the ears 
of the pair, the fellow whirled away. 
In half an hour he returned with the 
tax receipt. 

The old man and the dog were precisely 
as he had left them, sitting silently. 
David’s head was upon his master’s knee. 
Jonathan’s face had fallen over upon 
David’s head. Neither stirred as the 
coachman, who had brought a footman 
back with him, gave the reins to the boy 
and sprang down from the box. 

“Here it is,” he said, hurriedly, hold- 
ing out the receipt. Jonathan did not 
reply. 

“What’s the matter with you, old fel- 
low, anyhow?” demanded the coachman. 
It’s a fair 
The dog’s mine now. Here!” 

Disregarding the protests of David, 
who was now alive to the emergency, the 
fellow tucked the tax receipt into the old 
man’s eold hands, dexterously leashed 
and muzzled the dog, and pulled him 
away. Jonathan sat where and as he 
was. When the dog was taken from him, 
his gray head had fallen—or perhaps the 


voce, 


‘ 


‘Why don’t you wake up? 
bargain. 


* 


purchaser of David had laid it over— 
upon the piazza rail. The old man did 
not stir. He was spared the separation. 
The coachman stopped at the nearest 
neighbor’s and left word that old Jona- 
than was in a kind of a fit or a faint, 
and some woman better go see to him. 
Then he carried David home to his em- 
ployer, to whom he sold the collie for 
twenty-five dollars. 
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The nearest neighbor came over. She 
was a young wife with a baby in her 
arms, and, thus encumbered, she did all 
she could for the old man. She made 
him some tea and got him to his room. 
In the morning she came in again, but he 
told her that he was perfectly well and 
needed nothing and wanted nobody; so 
she put bread and milk and water within 
his reach, asked him if he didn’t want to 
kiss the baby, and went away. Jonathan 
lay as she had left him in the evening, 
and as she had found him in the morn- 
ing, fallen upon the outside of his bed, 
silent and still. 

She had tried to throw something over 
him, but when he found what it was, the 
old man flung it away—then fell to weep- 
ing, and drew it back—then pushed it from 
him, with a groan. It was the ragged 
coverlet under which or on which, ac- 
cording to the season, David had slept 
since he was a fall puppy and shivered 
the first winter through, a clawing, wob- 
bling dependent on his master’s tireless 
care and tenderness. 

That first night Jonathan did not sleep 
at all. Sometimes his mind strayed and 
his trembling hand went down to pat the 
dog; the emptiness at the foot of the bed 
smote him cold and weak; his pulse fell 
and his breath shortened. When day 
came he must have got some broken 
sleep, perhaps not knowing it, for his 
dreaming and his waking ran together 
like the tints in a prism, so that it was 
difficult to say where one ended and an- 
other began. He tried to eat, but could 
not; he drank the water, and some of the 
milk, and turned his face to the wall. 
The dreadful hollowness of the room, the 
aching silence in the house, seemed to 
the lonely old man like a destiny which 
he had been denied the strength to face 
—the last buffet of a life which had 
worsted him everywhere. He retained 
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a subconsciousness that his suffering 
would not be generally understood by 
other men. 

“He was all I had,” he muttered, 
apologetically. “I’m rather a lonely old 
man. I hadn’t anybody else.” 

Then again: 

“I might stand it better if it weren’t 
for what David is undergoing. David 
won’t understand it. He’ll think I sold 
him. Oh me! Oh me! He’l think I 
wanted him to go.” 

On the second day he crawled up and 
moved about a little, but he was so weak 
that he came back to bed, and there he 
remained, half adoze and half awake, 
and did not try to get up again. No one 
came to inquire for him; his door re- 
mained unlocked, and his window, with 
the rude mosquito-bar that he had made 
for it, was open. 

The soft June nights looked in gently, 
and the gleaming June days flashed bril- 
liantly by the solitary man; he regarded 
both indifferently, for he was not any 
longer strong enough to care what hap- 
pened; and so it came to be the fifth 
night since David and he were parted. 

On this night, at a little past mid- 
night, Jonathan started from a happy 
dream. He thought that he and David 
were together in a large house, among 
many people, and that David was show- 
ing off some of his pretty tricks, and that 
when he said: “ Are you your master’s dog, 
David! Bark once’—No? Bark twice !— 
Yes?” David, mad for joy, barked twice, 
and twice, and twice again, and clung to 
him and kissed him rapturously, and was 
never to be taken from him again till 
death, that separates the man and the 
wife, the child and the mother, the lover 
and the beloved, that spares no life and 
has mercy upon no love, should part 
the master and the dog; but nothing 
less—no, nothing else should come be- 
tween them. 

He woke to a tremendous fact. It was 
the voice of David barking at the door. 

“Oh, my God!” cried Jonathan. 
“ David! And I haven’t got the strength 
to get there. David! Wait a minute 
till I try to get to you.” 

But David did not, could not, would 
not wait. While the old man, panting 
and shaking, was trying to get to his 
feet and stand on them, the collie came 
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crashing through the window—glass aj): 
sereen and all splintered around him- 
and with a mighty cry the two were in 
each other’s arms. 

It was not until noon of the next d 
that the lawful owner of David inter- 
rupted the rapturous reunion of the man 
and the dog. Jonathan, who had dreaded 
the reappearance of the coachman, 1 
ceived Mrs. Mersey with a forced com- 
posure which touched her instantly. 
Mrs. Mersey was a round, middle-aged, 
mother-hearted woman—not in the lea: 
the ideal Lady Bountiful that her old 
pensioner had pictured her; he had 
thought her to be some fashionable young 
lady, slender and remote. When Jona 
than looked into her warm brown eyes, he 
thought, “ Why, she’s just a woman!” 

“Madam,” he began, tremulously, “ | 
know the dog is yours. I—have had him 
a good while, that’s all. And we lov 
each other, madam. David couldn’! 
He had to run away, you see... . Look 
at the window where he broke in to get 
to me last night.” 

Jonathan’s unsteady finger 
proudly to the broken glass. 

“He was in such a hurry,” he said 
“ Madam—I would have returned him 
to you this morning. I know Davi 
is your property now. There, David! 
there, sir! Don’t touch the lady. She's 
a kind lady, David. She'll do— tlh: 
right thing.” With both arms around 
the dog’s neck the old man repeated tl. 
phrase confusedly : 

“She will do—the right—thing. ... 
You see, madam, I wasn’t able to walk 
over to your house—with David. | 
haven’t been very well since I lost 
David!” 

His head fell back upon the pillow 
and David’s went beside it. 

“When did you eat last?” cried Mrs. 
Mersey. The tears were driving down 
her cheeks. She did not offer to touch 
the dog but moved about quickly in her 
rich, embroidered, thin dress, dexterous!s 
making a fire, tea, and toast, and cooking 
eggs, as if she had been some plain, ex 
perienced housewife. When she broug)h' 
Jonathan the food he tried to swallow 
it, but put it down. 

“Could I keep him—about a half an 
hour longer, madam?” he asked, humbly. 

“You shall keep him forever!” blazed 


point 
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Mrs. Mersey. “You don’t suppose—you 

couldn’t suppose— Why, what do you 

think 1 am made of? Nobody can take 
dog from you—nobody, if I say so.” 

“Not even the Town?’ gasped Jona- 
than. “ You hadn’t thought, had you, 

ut the Town? They say he eats 

much.” 

“Not even the Town!” cried the lady, 
hotly. “Let him eat. Ill see to that. 
Let him eat all he can—and you, too. 
The dog is yours. Don’t you under- 
stand ” 

“Oh, madam!” 
“Oh, madam!” 

He turned his face upon the collie’s 
neek and cried lke a child. And David 
lifted up his voice and cried too. And 
the summer lady did as much. For she 
was a woman of quite unorganized, kind- 

impulses, as we have said. She did 
not care whether she made people happy 

the usual way or not. She only cared 

make them happy. 

The chance divinity—as is the way of 
such divinities—took Jonathan’s case 

irmly to heart. Within an hour beef 


gasped Jonathan. 


1, cold fowl, strawberries, sugar, fresh 
milk, and coffee tempted the starving old 


man to the first sufficient meal that he 
had eaten for six days. When Jonathan 
found im the hamper a package of dog- 
biscuit and a portly mutton bone, he 
brought the tips of his fingers together 
the touching Albert Diirer way, 

as if he were asking grace over Da- 
vid’s supper. 

“T said she was just a woman, David!” 
e muttered, with wet and happy eyes. 

She was woman enough to follow her 
pretty benefaction im person the next 
day. It was rather early in the morn- 
ing, but she found the old man up and 
dressed, and tottering about the house in 
his clean, worn, black coat—two buttons 
sewed on with blue thread and one with 
white. David hung on Jonathan’s every 
motion, head on master’s knee, paws 
around his neck, kisses on his cheek. 
The dog’s fine eyes had a frightened 
look. He regarded Mrs. Mersey with 
suspicion, but im silence. David’s faith 
n humanity had received a terrific shock. 
The only facet in life of which the collie 
felt any assurance was that his master 
was not to be blamed for the existence of 
dog-catchers and coachmen. 


q 


“ Madam,” began old Jonathan, flush- 
ing with pleasure, “you do me an hon- 
or. I was about to try to call upon 
you to say—if you will permit me, 
madam—that I should take it as a favor 
if you will allow me to pay back David's 
price, on the instalment plan. I have 
seventy-six cents towards it—” His 
hand went to his pocket. “ That leaves 
him in your debt one dollar and twenty- 
four cents. I think David would feel 
happier if he were really my dog again. 
I hope I have not offended you, madam ?”’ 
he broke off, anxiously, when he saw the 
expression of doubt or displeasure which 
brushed the face of his benefactress. 

“ But Peter said— How much did you 
sell the dog to Peter for, Jonathan?” 

“Two dollars,” said Jonathan, prompt- 
ly, “the amount of his tax bill.” 

The lady challenged the old man’s 
candid eyes for an instant only. This 
was but the second time that she had 
seen Jonathan Perch; but she knew 
Peter Sweeney. 

“Very well,” she said, quietly, “I will 
take that money—if you wish me to.” 

Shining with joy, Jonathan placed 
seventy-six cents in the lady’s white- 
gloved hand. She had rather a small 
hand for a large lady. 

“David!” cried Jonathan, ecstatically, 
“are you your master’s dog? Bark once? 
—No? Bark twice ?—Yes?’ 

Then David pierced the June morn- 
ing with double barks, doubly repeated, 
and reiterated still again. 

“That’s no ordinary dog,” observed 
Mrs. Mersey. “Can he do anything else 
as clever as that?” 

“ Why, that’s nothing, madam!” boast- 
ed Jonathan. “ David has a vocabulary 
of two hundred English words that he 
understands, and twelve French ones. 
But my French is pretty rusty now, so 
his polite education has been neglected. 
He can spell several sentences. And he 
ean count—let me see—he can count up 
to twenty.” 

“T should like to see some of these 
miracles, if you please,” suggested the 
lady. She sat back on Jonathan’s crum- 
bling old lounge, and David sat before 
her and studied her critically. David 
had not yet satisfied himself whether the 
lady was an accessory after the fact to 
Peter Sweeney. 
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The front door was open into the sit- 
ting-room, and the silver poplar showed, 
tall and slim, beyond the shining space. 
The tree did not tremble more than 
Jonathan’s happy hands when he brought 
them together in his favorite, uncon- 
scious gesture. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. 
“the Albert Diirer!” 

“ Madam?” asked the old man, with 
quickly troubled perplexity. 

“ Sometime I will show you. Are you 
fond of pictures, Jonathan? Did you 
ever care for them?” 

“My training was in mathematics, 
madam. My education in art was de- 
ficient.” 

“ Ah!—Do you mind telling me what 
you were, Mr. Perch, in your younger 
life? What was your business—or—pro- 
fession?”’ Jonathan’s gray head lifted a 
little. He could not remember when any 
one had called him Mr. Perch. 

“T was a teacher of algebra and ge- 
ometry at the Normal School,” he an- 
swered, gently. 

“ Let me see what the dog can do,” re- 
plied the lady, brusquely. But her white 
glove stole to her wet lashes. So Jona- 
than showed the summer divinity what 
David could do. 

The sable collie, as his master had 
averred, was not a common dog. When 
Jonathan said, “ Bring your blocks, Da- 
vid,” David found his blocks and spread 
them out upon the bare floor. 

“Give us the alphabet, David.” And 
David arranged the alphabet. 

“Spell dog, David.” And David 
spelled dog. 

“Master, David.” And David spelled 
master. 

The lady, absorbed, sat leaning for- 
ward, silently. The old man’s face 
had grown serious and studious. He 
stood opposite the collie and regarded 
him fixedly. The dog’s face indicated 
a close intellectual strain, not unmixed 
with anxiety. 

“Spell lady, David,” commanded Jon- 
athan, slowly. “ L-a-d-y. L-a-d-y.” 

David lifted his head, hesitated, shoved 
his blocks about uncertainly. He had 
for a moment an expression of dis- 
tress. Evidently this was a lesson never 
learned before. The star on his forehead 
showed more than usual, and the dog 


Mersey, smiling, 
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seemed to be at a disadvantage, and : 
be aware of it. 

Jonathan, fixing his eyes upon the 
dog, repeated firmly, 

“ L-a-d-y, David.” 

The dog pushed the blocks impatiently. 
L—A— He stopped and whined. 

“'D,” repeated his master. 

David uttered a sound between a bark 
and a gasp, but slowly finished spell- 
ing lady. 

“ Rest a minute,” said his master, pat 
ting him with a proud and loving hand. 
“and then we’ll count a little, David.” 

When the collie had rested, he began 
to count; this he did with ease and 
pleasure, for it was plainly an accus- 
tomed task. He counted to five. Ie 
counted to ten. He counted to twenty. 

“He can add and subtract,” cried the 
old man, proudly. 

“T’ll believe it when I see it!” pro- 
tested the lady. She was as much ex- 
cited now as the man and the dog. 

“Two and two are how many, Da- 
vid?” demanded Jonathan, in a loud, 
firm voice. 

David barked four times. 

“Six from nine leaves how many, 
David?” 

And David did bark thrice. 

“Tt is astounding! Incredible! How 
do you do it? How do you do it?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mersey. She drew her 
breath hard. 

“That is my secret,” replied the old 
mathematician, with dignity. “ You have 
a right to it, madam, if you insist,” he 
added, quickly and contritely. 

“T insist on nothing, Mr. Perch,” said 
the lady, impetuously,—* except that you 
shall become a _ self-supporting, self- 
respecting citizen. And—give me three 
days to think it over—I think—I am not 
sure—that I see a way.” 

She vanished from his cottage as 
wonderfully as she had entered it; 
and for three days Jonathan saw her 
no more. 

On the fourth morning her victoria 
and black pair appeared at the old mans 
gate. Peter had a repressed and melan- 
choly expression, and the footman, with 
considerable manner, brought Jonathan 
a note. 


“Dear Mr. Perch,” it ran, “a few 
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JONATHAN 


friends of mine have expressed a wish 
to see your extraordinary dog. Will you 
kindly bring him to my house on receipt 
f this? It might be well to brush that 
handsome silky coat of his a little. 
Peter will drive you over. 
Very truly yours, 
Mary B. Mersey. 
“To Jonathan Perch, Esq.” 


jut when Jonathan, perplexed but 
obedient, prepared to get into the 
vietoria, David utterly and magnifi- 
cently refused. For gods nor men nor 
master would David ride with Peter 
Sweeney. The nearest neighbor, who 
stood on her porch with her baby in her 
arms, was disappointed to see that Jona- 
than and David had to walk. 

It was not a long walk, however, per- 
haps half a mile, and the two arrived at 
Mrs. Mersey’s summer home in good 
spirits, and not more dusty than was to 
be expected. The lady herself came out 
on the piazza to meet them. She was 
dressed in something black, and thin, and 
elegant, which gave her a slender look, 
and which to Jonathan’s refined taste 
seemed to qualify her perfectly. 

He heard the hum of voices in the 


i be 


drawing-room: “My dream!” thought 
Jonathan. “ My dream!” 

He stood before his hostess patiently 
n his old, clean, black clothes, one but- 
ton sewed on with white thread and two 
with blue; his cuffless wrists extended 
from his too short sleeves. David, watch- 
ful and anxious, sat stolidly at his mas- 
ter’s feet. David felt that the drama of 
life had gone beyond his comprehension. 
He sat with one ear up, the other down, 
as a collie will when he is perplexed. 

“Mr. Perch,” said the lady, in a voice 
so low that no one could overhear it, 
“my man will show you to one of the 
guest-rooms, where you will find some- 
thing which you may like to put on be- 
fore you meet my friends. No. This is 
no eharity, sir. You will have earned 
them; they will be your own—like David. 
Oh yes, David may go too. And here— 
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Tickets for seeing David have been sold 
for a dollar apiece. An audience of 
sixty people is waiting—if you will be 
so good—to see some of David’s remark- 
able mathematical feats. 

“Allowing something for the new 
suit,” proceeded Mrs. Mersey, with the 
tone of a philanthropist who, however 
unorganized her impulses, sometimes had 
views about pauperizing people, “ that 
will leave you—” She held out to the 
trembling old village pensioner fifty 
fresh one-dollar bills. 

“ And I have arranged,” continued the 
divinity, quickly, for her own lips quiv- 
ered and her brown eyes suddenly blurred, 
“if you will be so good, Mr. Perch, for 
you and David to give three or four 
more entertainments at the homes of the 
neighbors, before the season is over. And 
next winter—I am quite sure that next 
winter we can find plenty of people in 
town who will be delighted to see you 
and David—if—that is, if you think well 
of my plan? And David? Do you think 
David will like it?’ 

“Oh, madam!” said Jonathan, as he 
had said before—“ oh, madam!” 

But David stole up with slowly swish- 
ing tail and for the first time kissed 
Mrs. Mersey’s hand. David was now 
quite ready to spell l-a-d-y. 


The large rooms were both full when 
Jonathan came down in his ready-made 
black suit. He held himself tall and 
straight. His sunken eyes were brilliant, 
and his fingers did not tremble. 

David walked beside him with digni- 
ty and quite composedly, and the two 
friends—the dog who had gained so much 
of the human, and the lonely man who 
had acquired something of the beautiful 
canine—came out together upon the lit- 
tle stage. 

Above it, half hidden with drapery and 
silver-poplar boughs, there had been hung 
a copy of the “ Praying Hands.” But 
Jonathan did not see this; and the sum- 
mer people, such as noticed it, wondered 
why it was there. 
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At San Gimignano 


BY A. HUGH FISHER 


OFT gentle wind of warm Italian night, 
Go hence and carry through a colder zone 
This greeting to my loved one; let the might 
Of all the passion that thy land has known 
Urge thee to speed in recollection sweet 
And guide thee to her chamber; enter there— 
Enfold her sleeping in a dream of bliss, 
Caress her little feet, 
Her lips and all the wonder of her hair, 
And lose thyself forever in one kiss. 


Beloved with the dear Madonna eyes, 
My last thought waking is of that young Love 
That leapt full sturdy from two souls’ surprise 
Their union in his lusty strength to prove. 
They were two souls that knew not what they knew, 
And yours was fairer than a god’s bright form, 
While mine was little blessed 
Save in the colors that it caught from you. 
What new days hold of sunshine or of storm 
Sleep, dear, to-night with love warm in thy breast. 


Wake, love, and watch the dawn that slowly grows 
From gray to gold above the distant wall 

Of silent mountains ere they flood with rose 
Dumb fervent benedictions over all. 


The fair towered city sleeps—a carven stone: 
A deep vast quiet hangs upon the air. 
The little hills peep out of warm white mist, 
Surprised that night has flown— 
Drowsed heads with vine-leaves clinging in their hair 
And languorous faces pouting to be kissed. 
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propping his elbows on his arms, 
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eyes on Paul’s face. His unctuous piety 
was pervaded by a strong tinge of irony, 
and he seemed to be enjoying himself 
more than his secretary. 

“True, Monseigneur, and yet—” 

“And yet?” 

“Even in those days I had the honor 
to draw the water for Monseigneur!” 

The Prince laughed softly, with an 
Italian subtlety of intonation. “ Faith, 
Paul, I love thee for that,” he said. 
“You were ever an endearing little cow- 
ard. But as to this plot: what has been 
done with the prisoner?” 

“We have tried to persuade him—” 

“To give up the names of his ac- 
complices. His own, I think,’ is Rohan 
de Lusignan.” 

“Your memory, Monseigneur—” 

“Send him to the rack,” interrupted 
the Prince, blandly. 

“ We have already—” 

“Still obdurate? Poor little child! 
But this is dangerous, Paul; his aecom- 
plices are still at large. They may 
strike at any moment: now, while I sit 
here, a shot fired through the window 
might wreck all my plans. Stand _ be- 
tween me and the window, Paul.” 

The secretary obeyed, whitening; he 
feared the bullets sorely, but he feared 
his master more. 

“T and my country are one: you are 
glad, aren’t you, to have a chance of 
giving your life for your country? That’s 
my brave Paul! So torture won’t make 
him speak? Have you threatened him 
with death ?” 

“We had him out before a file of sol- 
diers this morning, and shot him with 
blank eartridges.” 

“What suffering, and what heroism! 
We'll try a different measure: bring him 
in to me.” 

The secretary retired, and the Prince 
was alone in the firelit darkness. <A 
supple, slender form, and richly dressed, 
he sat gazing into the flames with the 
eyes of a dreamer, his lips parted in a 
winning and subtle smile. The fierce 
ambition which had marked him even in 
the days of his peasant childhood had set 
no traces on the sensuous oval of his 
face; and yet he was no actor, but simply 
a man of dual nature, in whom the ruth- 
less temperament of Florentine intrigue 
yielded at times to the caprices of a 
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luxurious tenderness. His was the tru 
adventurer’s spirit, which set the lust . 
dominion first, but had separate nich 
for all the passions, including the softes 
feminine sentiment. He turned with 
look of pity at the sound of stumbling 
footsteps in the corridor without: 
voice said, “Drag the fool along; hy 
can’t walk.” 

“ Fresh from the rack,” said the Prine 
to himself, “ poor child!” His eyes wer 
luminous with tears. 

The door opened, and Paul came in, 
half carrying and half dragging the body 
of a young man, whose clothes were 
stained here and there with wet, red 
patches that widened. 

“ Monseigneur, I have brought the 
traitor whose nefarious hand—” he be- 
gan, consequentially. 

“Ah, yes,” the Prince interrupted 
him. “ Lay him down and leave him.” 

The secretary obeyed. He had learnt 
through long practice to bear the mu- 
tilation of his periods without a mur- 
mur. As soon as he had gone the Prince 
came and knelt beside his captive. He 
was young, scarcely more than a boy: 
dark, with blunt, strong features that 
suggested Gascon birth; but his eyes 
were dark blue and wonderfully inso- 
lent and romantic. He lay quite still, 
conscious, but seemingly disabled; he re- 
turned the pitying glance of the Prince 
with a watchful, hostile gaze. 

“You are hurt, my child,” said the 
Prince, in his caressing voice. 

“Why, yes,” he answered coolly. “I 
am chiefly sorry I failed to kill you.” 

“You love your country?” 

“T do not speak of what I love to 
canaille,.” 

“No. Forgive me; I must hurt you 
worse, I fear. You will permit me to 
touch you?” He lifted his enemy with 
strong and careful hands and laid him 
on a couch beside the fire; then getting 
linen and a basin of water, he did what 
he could for the tortured man. Very 
still lay Rohan, very cold and quiet, 
yielding nothing to the Prince’s entreat 
ing eyes. When all was done that could 
be done, the Prince spoke again, throw 
ing himself down on a rug before thi 
fire. He leaned his cheek on his hand, 
and the two faces in firelight and shadow 
were very close to each other. 
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“ You were on the rack this morning ?” 

“T have to thank you for that; believe 
me, I prefer it to your kindness.” 

“Do yout And yet it is ill work to 
be set on the rack. I can pity you, for 
1 also have been under torture.” 

‘You’ What a fool you must think 
me, to trick me with that easy lie.” 

“If it is a lie, at least my flesh lies 
as well as my spirit. See!” 

He bared his wrists. De 
could not well mistake 
ly scars. 


Lusignan 
those ghast- 


“Do you think you are the only man 
that has ever suffered for his country?” 

“1 don’t know nor care. What is it to 
me what you have done? Except, indeed, 
that I’m sorry my shot missed you.” 

“Poor little enemy!” said the Prince, 
smiling down into the dark, pain-clouded 
eyes, 

“ What 
farce ?” 

“No farce, Rohan, and no purpose. 
I did not know they had sent you to the 
rack; had I known I would have stopped 
it. For you tried to do me a great 
service, and though you failed, still I 
am grateful.” 

“Did 1?” de Lusignan answered. 
did not mean to.” 

“That I believe. And yet’ in a way 
you did mean to; you meant to kill me, 
didn’t you?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“Do you think TI should not be glad to 
die? Do you think it is not a weary, 
weary fight? See now, Rohan: is this a 
palace for whose sake a wise man would 
go in fear of murderers ?” 

De Lusignan glanced round the bare 
room and marvelled inwardly. Here was 
no sign, indeed, of the magnificence of 
which he had heard so many stories; of 
the luxury, wrung from the sweat of the 
people, which was said to be the Prince’s 
guerdon. This seemed rather the room 
of a soldier; and the Prince’s wrists were 


can be your purpose in this 


“T 


scarred, and the eyes of the Prince were 
very sad. 

“Do vou think,” said the Prince, “ that 
it is for this I fight? For lust of gold— 
I. who am often in want of money? For 
lust of power—TI, whom chance saves 
from the assassin’s hand? Rohan, they’ve 
lied to you.” 

“Tt’s vou are the liar.” 


“Well, .. Even th 
Prince flinched slightly before that w 
remitting contempt. “ My little prisone 
my younger brother—may I eall you 
that, or is it an insult to your brother?” 

De Lusignan reddened swiftly, and did 
not answer. 


. perhaps so.” 


“ May I tell you a few more lies? Jus: 
people always hear both sides, you know 
and my brother is always just. Listen. 
Rohan: I’ve tell you. You 
need not believe them unless you like. 
and yet they’re all true. They are about 
a man who was very poor, and lonely, and 
yet he was a Prince. People hated him 
because he hed not always been a Prince. 
but had been born a poor lad, like any 
other child. I do not know if it was 
quite fair for them to hate him, because 
it was they themselves who had mad 
him Prince, in the old days when they 
thought they loved and trusted him. Of 
course, he loved his kingdom; still, | 
think he would have been glad to give it 
up, only he was afraid to.” 

“ Afraid ?” 

“Afraid for the sake of the kingdom. 
He was afraid if he gave it up to the 
rebels they would quarrel among them- 
selves, and many of his people would 
be killed.” 

-“ Yes, that 


stories to 


is quite true,” broke in 

“ Our leaders can never 
agree He checked himself, flushing 
at his indiscretion. 

“No? So the Prince thought, and 
therefore he had to fight. It was a hard 
fight; it is a hard fight still. And what 
made it hard was this, just this: that 
he had no friends, no one who loved or 
trusted him. They called him a tyrant, 
a robber, a—liar, and what not—” 

“ Sire!” cried out Rohan, sharply. He 
could scarcely bear the look in the grand, 
imperturbable eyes of the Prince. 

“They thought he did it for his own 
sake, because he wanted the crown; they 
did not know how heavy and sharp 
is the crown of such a kingdom as his. 
Really and truly,-he only wanted to do 
them good, to help them, and make their 
lives a little more free, a little less in- 
tolerably bitter. They tried to kill him 
hush, child—they tried to kill him, and 
failed; and he was glad for his country’s 
sake, and very, very sorry for his own. 
For he very tired: he would not 
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give up the work, because there was no 
one else to do it, but he would gladly 
have been called to rest. Still, he went 
on fighting.” 

“ And in the end ?¢” 

“The end is not yet. But I think—in 
the end—they broke his heart.” 

The vibrating tones ceased. Rohan 
did not look up; he fancied that the eyes 
of the Prince were full of tears, and he 
was afraid to meet them. 

“T will tell you what was worst of all,” 
said the Prince, quietly. “It was that 
he had to be very cruel when he would 
rather have been kind: those whom he 
loved he had to make suffer.” 

“ But, Monseigneur 

“Well, my brother?” 

“You tried—to betray—our country.” 
It was horribly hard to say, for the Prince 
did not look like a traitor. And then 
there was silence: a silence that made de 
Lusignan wish he had never been born. 
At last the rich voice went on again. 
How long it spoke, the younger man did 
not know, for he found that the Prince 
was telling him all the plans of his past, 
present, and future. And, strange to 
say, the Prince’s aims were the very same 
which Rohan’s friends were seeking to 
attain, only the Prince was often forced 
to disguise his designs and so lay him- 
self open to miscoriception. Freedom, 
justice, equality, liberty of the press, 
distribution of taxation—all the idols of 
the popular party were the Prince’s idols, 
too, which at present he could only serve 
in seeret; but at no distant date they 
were to take their true place as vital 
points of his great policy. It was a won- 
derful story, and not the least wonderful 
thing in it was the part played by the 
narrator. It seemed that the Prince was 
a hero, brave and gentle and sad: not the 
luxurious tyrant of common report, but 
just a sinning, suffering, blundering hero, 
ready to give up all, even life, for his 
country. When it was over, de Lusignan 
said simply, “I tried to kill you; what 
ean I do?” 

“Love me a little, Rohan; I love 
you, and I'd have tried to save you if 
I could.” 

“T’m so glad TI missed!” 

“And I am sorry;—no, I’m glad; it’s 


selfish to be sorry. But perhaps your 
friends will yet set me at peace.” 


* Monseigneur— !” 

“You do not like that? You see, they 
do not know; they hate me.” 

Rohan’s eyes dilated with horror, “| 
will tell them not to shoot you!” he eried 

* And you think they will obey you?” 

Knowing that they were not at al 
likely to obey him, Rohan shuddered, and 
sank back. “ But you will protect your 
self, sire?” he pleaded. 

“Oh yes, I will do all I can,” said thi 
Prince, smiling. “ But I should be glad 
to die, Rohan.” 

“T cannot bear it, sire!’ 

“Hush! I do not ask you to tell m 
their names. We are both gentlemen: 
and one gentleman cannot ask another to 
betray his friends.” 

“Merci!” said Rohan. “You hav 
shown me what I can do. Ah, you are 
generous, my Prince; but you forget it 
is for your country: you and your coun- 
try are one.” 


“ 


For my country —yes,” said the 
Prince. “ Poor little Rohan!” 

“Tush!” said Rohan, smiling. “I 
give one brother to the other, my Prince. 
One was my brother, Francois. The 
rest—” he recited a list of half. a dozen 
names. “TI ask no terms,” he said, “ but 
this: may they die without torture? 
Francois is younger than I am, and del- 
icate. I could not bear to see him on 
the rack.” 

“Does he know any secrets which you 
yourself cannot tell me?” 

“Some, no doubt, since I have been 
in prison; but—” the dark eyes pleaded 
for merey. 

“Tf I were to promise more than that? 
If I were to give you their lives?” 

Rohan caught his hand and kissed it; 
his face was illuminated. 

“They shall swear fidelity, that is all. 
Those who will not swear must lie in 
prison for a while; but Francois will 
swear, I think. Will he not?” 

“Te will adore you, Monseigneur—as 
T do.” 

“Will he? How young you are, child! 
And you have beauty, also. Oh! never 
you be too clever, Rohan, or you'll pay 
for it! I sometimes think that there is 
no need of hell to punish Mefistofele: 
his reward is worked out in the fruit of 
his own acts.” 

He stood up. Rehan lay still and 
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watched him with the look of one at 
peace. The Prince wrote down a list of 
the names de Lusignan had given him; 
then he came and knelt down again be- 
side the couch. 

“You have done a hard thing,” he 
said, softly. “There are many hard and 
cruel things in life, Rohan: for example, 
little wounded hands and feet.” He 
touched Rohan’s wrists very lightly, and 
Rohan flushed. 

“They will say I did it to save my 
life; but then they say worse things of 
you. I can bear it; yes, I can bear it. 
And by and by, when they see you do- 
ing all that you have told me you mean 
to do—” 

“When? When they see me giving 
freedom to the press, and liberty to the 
people? When they see that they will 
cease to taunt yout My little Rohan, 
I’m sorry.” 

“Tm glad,” said the boy, proudly. 

The Prinee smiled down at him. “ How 
pale you are!” he said. “I will give you 
some of my wine; it will send you to 
sleep, and that will be good for you.” 
He went into the farther corner of the 
room and got a flask of wine and a glass. 
He made ready in silence, with dexterous 
feline movements; his eyes were dark 
with pity, and his lips were parted in a 
little tender smile. He brought the wine 
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to Rohan, and touched the glass firs 
with his own lips. “ Drink my health, 

I drink yours, child,” he said, soft]: 
= Sleep is best.” 

“And when I wake, may I see Fra) 
cois?” asked de Lusignan. He essavye: 
to take the glass, but his crippled hand 
failed him, and the Prince himself held 
it to his lips. 

“Of course you shall see Francois 
when you’ wake,” he said, smiling. 
“Sleep sweetly, Rohan; all shall be we! 
with my two new brothers.” 

Wine is a powerful narcotic. Very 
soon Rohan de Lusignan slept quietly, 
his head resting upon the Prince’s 
shoulder. 

An hour later the Prince rang his bell: 
the secretary came in haste. The Prince 
handed him a slip of paper. 

“Tlave these men arrested and _ shot, 
Paul,” he said, in his tone that brooked 
no delay. “Get it done quickly: this 
insurrection is mischievous and must be 
stamped out at once. And put Francois 
de Lusignan on the rack before you shoot 
him; he has information to give, and as 
he is young and weakly you will probably 
have little trouble with him.” He added 
over his shoulder, as he sat down at his 
escritoire, “ Take away that child’s body, 
and when you have done with Francois, 
bury them together.” 
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IIEN vagrant clouds drift in the summer sky, 
And in the heavy air, 


The odors and the fruitful heat supply 


Sensation everywhere, 


And zephyrs that caress, and sounds that lull, 


And colors, fill the senses’ measure full, 


Blessed is the man whose thoughts from effort cease, 


While pass such golden hours; 


Who saturates his spirit with the peace 


That healing Nature pours, 


A soothing, charming, vivifying flood, 


Through every sense, to prove that life is good. 
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LECTRICITY is of two _ kinds, 
positive and negative, each repels 
itself the other. So 

egins or text-book 

Gilbert 

Queen 


and attracts 
begin 
the 


the 


might 
of Electricity since 


every 
era of 
of Colchester in 
Elizabeth. 

The most freely movable kind of elec- 
tricity is the negative variety: a body 


days of 


ontaining an excess of negative is said 
o be negatively charged; a body with a 
defect of negative is what we are accus- 
Any- 
thing which possesses the two kinds in 
equal quantities is not charged at all, 
but So virtually taught that 
eminent man Benjamin Franklin a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 


tomed to eall positively charged. 


is neutral. 


Electricity is not a form of energy, 


any more than water is a forin of energy. 
Water may be a vehicle of energy when 
at a high level 


or in motion: so 


may 
electricity. Electricity cannot be manu- 
factured, as heat can, it can only be 


moved from place to place, like water; 
and its energy must be in the form of 
motion or Electricity under 
constitutes “ charge”; 


of strain. 
strain 
I 


electricity 
locomotion constitutes a current and 
magnetism; electricity in vibration con- 
stitutes light. What electricity itself is 
we do not know, but it may perhaps be 
a form or of matter. So have 
taught for thirty years the disciples of 
Clerk-Maxwell. 

Now we can go one step further and 
say, Matter is composed of electricity, 


aspect 


and of nothing else—a thesis which I 
wish to explain and partially justify. 
First we must ask what is positive 


electricity ? and the answer is still we do 
not know. For myself I do not even 
guess,—beyond supposing it to be a mode 
of manifestation, or a differentiated por- 
tion, of the continuous and all-pervading 
Ether. It seems to exist in lumps the 
size of the atoms of matter; and no por- 
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tion of it less in bulk than an atom has 
ever been isolated, nor appears likely to 
be isolated. But although it may have 
bulk, it appears as if it had no appreci- 
able mass: the massiveness or inertia of 
the atom is probably due to something 
else, in fact to the possession of negative 


charges in equal amount. This part 
of the doctrine is not yet certain. 
More investigation is urgently needed 


into the meaning and properties of posi- 
tive electricity. Meanwhile we shall only 
be following the lead of Professor J. J. 
Thomson if we that a unit of 
positive has a massiveness 
inaccurately called 
either zero or small, 
about 
atoms 
of matter may be due to the positive 
electricity which they contain. At the 
same time it appears probable that the 
space occupied by a unit of positive 
electricity is not small compared with the 
size of a material 


assume 
electricity 
what is 


(or often 


‘ weight ”’) very 
most probably very small; perhaps 


one per cent. of the mass of some 


Its range, or 
sphere of influence, may be said to de- 
termine that size. 


atom. 


But concerning negative electricity we 
know a great deal more. This exists in 
excessively minute particles, sometimes 
called and ealled 
corpuscles : are thrown off the 
negatively charged terminal in a vacuum 
tube, and they fly with tremendous speed 
till they strike something. When they 
strike they can propel as well as heat 
the target, and they can likewise make 
it emit a phosphorescent glow: especially 


electrons sometimes 


these 


if it be made of glass or precious stones. 
If the target is a very massive metal like 
platinum, the sudden stoppage of the fly- 
ing electrons which encounter it causes 
the production of the ethereal pulses 
known as X-rays. Electrons are not very 
easy to stop however; and a fair propor- 
tion of them can penetrate not only wood 
and paper, but sheets of such metals as 
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aluminium, and other moderately thin 
obstacles. That is because they are ex- 
tremely small, much smaller than the 
atoms of matter. 

If a magnet be brought near a stream 
of flying electrons they are deflected by 
the magnetic force, as a _ rifle-bullet is 
deflected by a wind; they will then miss 
the target at which they were aimed, and 
may strike another. By measuring their 
deflection when their speed is known it 
is possible to estimate the mass of each 
particle; and if any stream consisted of 
particles of different masses it would be 
possible thus to sort or fan or winnow 
them out: the massive ones keeping near- 
ly straight and the lighter ones being 
blown aside, somewhat as a cork pro- 
jectile is more easily deflected than 
a bullet. 

Determinations made in this sort of 
way, supplemented by many other refined 
and most ingenious measurements con- 
ducted in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, England, have resulted in the 
following knowledge :— 

(1) Each electron has a definite charge 
of electricity, viz. the same charge as is 
conveyed by each single atom when a 
current is passed through a chemically 
conducting liquid. Every electron has 
also a detinite and uniform mass, which 
is about 1-800th of that of an atom of 
hydrogen — hitherto the lightest known 
form of matter. 

(2) From every kind of material the 
same and no other kind of electron can 
be obtained, and we have reason for as- 
serting that no other kind exists. 

(3) Electric currents are always due 
to the locomotion of these little electric 
charges, they permeate and make their 
way through metals, being handed on 
from one atom to the next, as a fire- 
bucket is passed from hand to hand. 
This is metallic conduction. Liquid con- 
duction is different: the electrons travel 
with the atoms in liquids, and hence 
travel slowly, being jostled by the crowd, 
and being laden with the heavy atom 
which they convey or propel, as a pony 
(or a flea—in mass a pony, but in bulk 
a flea) might drag a heavy wagon through 
crowded streets; until, at the terminal 
station, it is unharnessed and allowed to 
trot into its stable: which is what hap- 
pens when the boundary between liquid 


and metallic conductors is reached 


Electrons become still more emancipat 


however in rarefied gases, which act a 
a cleared race-course or like a free rang: 
for flight; and then it is possible to fin 
them flying at prodigious speed, even a 
high as a hundred thousand miles pe: 
second, and sometimes faster still, but 
never quite so fast as light. 

(4) Whenever an electron is suddenly 
started or stopped, or made to turn 
corner, it disturbs the ether through 
which it had been quietly moving, and 
excites a ripple in it. These ethereal] 
ripples constitute radiation, and the best 
known variety of them we call “ light.” 
With this we have been familiar for a 
long time, because of our happening to 
possess eyes—instruments for the ready 
appreciation of ethereal ripples. We used 
not to know the reason however for the 
production of light, we know now that 
it is due to the sudden change of motion, 
either in speed or direction, of an elec- 
tron; and probably to no other cause. 

(5) An electric charge possesses the 
extraordinary property of self-induction, 
by reason of the magnetic field which it 
generates wherever it moves; and so far 
back as 1881 J. J. Thomson showed that 
this was equivalent to the possession of 
mass or inertia, and calculated its value. 
The mass or massiveness of an electric 
charge depends upon its concentration, 
the more concentrated it is the greater 
is its effective inertia. The charge in 
an electron is very small but is extreme- 
ly concentrated, that is to say it exists 
only as a very minute nucleus; and in 
order to explain the manifestation of the 
observed mass of 1-800th part of a hydro- 
gen atom, by so trifling a quantity of 
electricity, it is necessary to suppose that 
it is concentrated into a space one- 
hundred-thousandth of the diameter of a 
material atom. This is the size which is 
at present accepted for an electron. It is 
quite the smallest thing known. Eight 
hundred of them would, so to speak, 
“weigh” as much as a hydrogen atom, 
and would deal the same blow if stopped, 
and generally be equivalent to it; but 
they have remarkably little bulk, for if 
they were packed tightly together—an 
amount of packing probably quite impos- 
sible even to approach—a thousand mil- 
lion million of them would be required 
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to fill completely the space oceupied by 
a hydrogen or any other atom. 

Inside a hydrogen atom electrons are 
therefore very sparsely distributed, for 
there is manifestly plenty of room for 
S00; more room indeed than there is in 
the solar system for the sun and planets; 
but some atoms contain many more than 
this number, and the tightest packing 
known exists in the atoms of the radio- 
active substances, Uranium, Radium, and 
the like, each atom of which contains 
something like two hundred thousand 
electrons. Even this is very far from 
tight packing, the intervening spaces are 
still very great compared with their size, 
but they are getting too crowded to be 
comfortable, and nature does not seem to 
have evolved any permanent atom more 
tightly packed than these. Moreover 
even these are not quite stable and per- 
manent, every now and then a particle 
escapes and flies away, from one or an- 
other atom, into space; so that if we 
take a perceptible quantity of the sub- 
stance—which of course consists of many 
billion atoms—a considerable number of 
particles are always being shot off from 
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it; hence a substance composed of these 
heavy atoms maintains a continuous bom- 
bardment, emitting rays analogous to 
those which Crookes had so strikingly 
exhibited in 1879 in an exceptionally high 
vacuum tube. The experimental dis- 
covery of spontaneous radioactivity is due 
to M. Henri Becquerel in Paris in the 
year 1896, one year after Roentgen’s 
singular discovery of the existence and 
electrical generation of X-rays. 

Our present view of an atom of matter 
therefore is something like the follow- 
ing:— Picture to one’s self an_ indi- 
vidualized mass of positive electricity, 
diffused uniformly over a space as big 
as an atom.—say a sphere of which two 
hundred million could lie edge to edge 
in an inch, or such that a million million 
million million could be crowded tightly 
together into an apothecary’s grain. 


_Then imagine, disseminated throughout 


this small spherical region, a number of 
minute specks of negatiye electricity, all 
exactly alike, and all flying about vigor- 
ously, each of them repelling every other, 
but all attracted and kept in their orbits 
by the mass of positive electricity in 
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which they are embedded and flying about. 
In so far as an atom is impenetrable 
to other atoms, its parts act on the sen- 
tinel principle, not on the crowd prin- 
ciple. There are two ways of keeping 
hostile people out of an open building: 
one is to fill it with your own supporters, 
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another is to place an armed policeman 
at every door. The electrons are extreme- 
ly energetic and forcible, though in 
bulk mere specks or centres of force. 
Every speck is exactly like every other, 
and each is of the size and weight ap- 
propriate to the electron. Different 
atoms, that is atoms of different kinds 
of matter, are all believed to be com- 
posed in the same sort of way; but if the 
atoms of a substance are such that each 
possesses 23 times as many electrons as 
hydrogen has, we call it sodium. If each 
atom has 200 times as many as hydrogen, 
we call it lead or quicksilver. If it has 
still more than that, it begins to be con- 
spicuously radioactive. 

It would seem as if the excessive radia- 





tion which follows upon an overcrowded 
condition were caused by the probability 
of collision or encounter between the 
parts of an atom: just as every now and 
then among the stars in the sky two 
bodies encounter each other, and a 
great blaze of radiation, or temporary 
star, results. Even in atoms of 
which the parts are sparsely dis- 
tributed such occurrences are not 
impossible, though they are less fre- 
quent, and accordingly it is to be 
expected that every kind of matter 
may be radioactive to a very small 
extent: a probability which is now 
justified for most metals, by direct 
experiment with very sensitive 
means of detection. 

Indeed so far as radiation neces- 
sarily accompanies any change of 
motion of an electron, and in so far 
as in every atom some electrons are 
describing orbits and are therefore 
subject to centripetal acceleration, a 
certain amount of atomic radiation 
is inevitable, on the electric theory 
of matter. In most cases it is im- 
perceptibly small, but it must be 
there, and accordingly an atom must 
be slowly undermining its own con 
stitution by the gradual emission of 
its internal or intrinsic energy in the 
form of ether-waves. 

Thus then it is reasonable to ex 
pect that, every now and then, an 
atom will break up or collapse or 
divide into parts. This process has 
been observed by Rutherford of 
Montreal. The radiation from 

many of the radioactive substances, on 
being analyzed by a magnet, is found 
to be separable into three parts:— 
(1) the so-called 8 rays, which are the 
shot-off electrons already mentioned; (2) 
some y rays, which appear to represent 
an ethereal pulse,—an analogue as it 
were of the sound-wave caused by the 
explosion or act of firing; and (3), more 
important than either, a third kind of 
projectile called the a rays, which are 
newly formed atoms of foreign matter or 
new substance. These are pitched away 
with extraordinary violence as the atom 
breaks up, they produce by their bom- 
bardment of zine sulphide the bright little 
flashes seen in Crookes’s spinthariscope, 
and they likewise generate heat when 
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Diagram showing the well-known deflection of cathode 
r Crookes rays in an ordinary high-vacuum tube by a 
teel magnet held near; their path being traced by a 
phosphorescent lateral screen, as arranged by Crookes 


A measure of the deflection by a known magnetic field 


nables the mass of each particle to be determined, 


when its charge and speed are known. To measure 
the speed, another kind of deflection must be likewise 
measured, viz. the one caused by the presence of an 
electrified body acting upon the same charged par- 
ticles. J. J. ‘Thomson first showed how to produce 
this kind of deflection The magnetic curvature was 
first measured by Schuster. To determine the charge, 
the particles are caught in a hollow vessel, and their 
aggregate charge measured,—as was first dean by Per- 
rin; but a counting of the particles is also necessary, 
and this is effected by a curious and most interesting 
method of mist-production applied by C. T. R. Wilson, 
of Cambridge 


they are stopped by any obstacle. They 
thus keep the vessel in which they are 
enclosed at a temperature a degree or two 
above surrounding bodies, at least in the 
ease of the’ most active known substances, 
radium and its emanation. For radium 
converts its own intra-atomic ene rgy into 
heat at so surprising a rate that it could, 
if all of the heat were economized and 
none allowed to escape, raise its own 
weight of water from ordinary tempera- 
ture to the boiling-point every hour. 

The number of atoms breaking up in 
any perceptible portion of radium salt 
must be reckoned in millions per second; 
nevertheless the proportion of atoms 
which are thus undergoing transforma- 
tion at any one time is extremely small. 
If they could be seen individually most of 
them would appear quiescent and stable. 
Of every ten thousand atoms, if a single 
one breaks up and flings away a portion 
of itself once a year, that would be 
enough to account for all the activity ob- 
served, even in the case of so exception- 
ally active a substance as radium; hence 
the apparent stability of ordinary matter 
is not surprising. 

The thus-projected atomic fragments 
were measured by Rutherford, who found 
them deflected by a magnet in the oppo- 
site direction to the electron projectiles, 
ind were therefore proved to be positively 
charged; but they are deflected so slight- 


ly that they must be very massive 
bodies, 1600 times as massive as an 
electron, or twice the atomic weight 
of hydrogen. A substance with this 
atomic weight is known, viz. Helium; 
and surely enough the discoverer of 
Helium, Sir W. Ramsay, working 
with Mr. Soddy, a recent colleague 
of Rutherford, has witnessed the 
Helium spectrum gradually develop in 
a tube into which nothing but radium- 
emanation had been put. 

Matter then appears to be composed 
of positive and negative electricity 
and nothing else. All its newly dis- 
covered, as well as all its long-known, 
properties can thus be explained: 
even the long-standing puzzle of “ co- 
hesion ” shows signs of giving way. 
The only outstanding still-intractable 
physical property is “ gravitation,” 
and no satisfactory theory of the 
nature of gravitation has been so far 

forthcoming. I doubt however if it is 
far away. It would seem to be a slight 
but quite uniform secondary or residual 
effect due to the immersion of a negative 
electron in a positive atmosphere. . It. is 
a mutual force between one atomic sys- 
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Fig 18 


Apparatus by which Professor Rutherford, of Mon- 
treal, measured the atomic weight of the substance 
flung upwards by a layer of radium at the bottom 
of a vessel placed below a gold-leaf electroscope. 
It possessed a grid of thin plates, between which the 
projectiles had to make their way through a current 
of rarefied hydrogen gas A strong magnetic field 
curved them into the plates, and diminished their 
action on the charged electroscope by a meas- 
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even to corpuscular motion, or to a 
other modifiable circumstance, but 
herent in the constitution of ea " 
atom, whether it be an entire complex 
or be broken up into simpler substance 
If it be true that every atom « 
cupies the same volume of space, the: 
gravitation might seem to be an effect 
depending on the crowdedness of ek 
trons; but when an atom breaks up 
into unequal parts, the smaller po: 
tion must in that case undergo con 
siderable expansion, and that would be 
inconsistent with the constancy of 
gravitation, if it depended on crowd 
edness: hence I think it more probab| 
that it depends on some interaction 


Diagram of magnetic analysis of radiation from radium, | between positive and negative elec- 
or other radioactive substance, embedded in a cavity in tricity, and that it is generated when 
a block of lead with aperture upwards, above which 


they are exposed to a strong magnetic field. The 8 these two come together, —that is 


rays or flying electrons or Crookes rays, being nega- whenever an atom of matter is formed. 
tively charged, are bent strongly to the right. The 


mm ° ° . . 

e Tormation of ¢ é oO at 
rays or ethereal pulses are not bent at all, and the a rhe f rmati _ rs I = atom of m , 
rays or exploded fragments of atoms, being positively ter out of electricity is a new idea, 
charged but massive, are bent slightly to the left—much 
less bent in reality than the diagram shows. If the di- . : 1. . . 
ameter of the 8 ray circle of bending is a quarter- fication. lhe br aking up of compl Xx 


inch, the diameter of the a ray circle of bending is atoms into simpler forms, and the 
eleven yards. This is how Rutherford rendered it al- partial resolution of an atom into 
most certain that either helium or hydrogen, or both, 


was among the products of disintegration of a radi- dust or constituent electrons, is all 
um atom. | that is as yet experimentally justi- 
tiable and all therefore that ought to 

be mentioned; but the inverse process 

tem and another, which is proportional seems to me naturally to follow, and | 
to the number of electrons in each. It look to the time when some laboratory 
is quite doubtful whether it is displayed workers will exhibit matter newly formed 
by an isolated or disembodied electron, from stuff which is not matter, instead 
but the act of 
immersing an 
electron in its 
attracting  at- 
mosphere may 
develop it. We 
know too little 
about electric- 
ity, especially 
about positive 
electricity, to 
be able to justi- 
fy or expand 
such a guess; 
but, as a guess 
and no more, 
I venture to 


throw it out: Hypothetical portrait of a hydrogen and of a radium atom, absurdly magnified. The dark 
ee ; ' region is supposed to represent positive electricity, whatever that may be; the dots are 
believing it to intended for electrons, and are necessarily drawn much too big, or they could not be seen 
be a statie re- even in a high-power microscope. They are careering about in orbits all of the same 
. . eriod, spt in so f I : » ‘ 
sidual strain period, except in so far as they perturb each other; and some are represented as occa 


sionally escaping, either temporarily or permanently, from the attractive sphere of influ- 
effect, not due ence of the positive electricity 




















and has as yet no experimental justi- 
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lo« k 


outside our material environment into 


us; and until we are willing to 





another order of things, the full 
















truth concerning life and mind will ; 
I believe continue to be unrecogniza- ah 
ble. But let us always remember that ; 
both life and mind have a_ physical : 
basis, a complete material aspect: it 12 
may be possible for the mechanism of | 
this aspect to be dragged to the light of : 
day and displayed, perhaps as clearly 


and definitely 
One of Crookes’s appliances of 1879, showing the as we hope 2 aye , 





ulsion of a wheel by the impact of the cathode . 
s when they are deflected by a horseshoe magnet before long to 
as to impinge on its vanes be able to dis- } 


play the con- 
stitution of 

as now only recognizing the transmu- matter itself. 
ation of some preexisting complex atoms Let not the 
nto simpler forms. The evolution of reader of this ar- 
matter was glimpsed as a brilliant dream ticle assume that 











by Sir W. Crookes, when he presided it represents more 

ver the Chemical Section of the British than the gropings 

Association in Birmingham in 1886: he of a searcher aft- | 
may yet live to see his dream come true. er knowledge, il- 
The family relationship between the luminated by the 
atomie weights of light of his breth- 





the elements, de- ren, trained 
scribed by Mende- quickly to seize 
lejeff and others, and understand, A Crookes tube (1879) 
. ° showing a piece of 
paved the way for and trying to act plntinem made red 
and suggested the as an_ instructed hot by the concen- 
vision: scientific guide or _ inter- trated impact of the 






cathode rays from a 


progress ever since preter amid the bowl-shaped negative 


















has brought it haze; though he terminal inside a 
. . vacuum globe not too 
nearer to realiza- recognizes, and 





highly exhausted. If 


tion; and the would have oth- the exhaustion is car- 
splendid mathe- ers recognize, that ried further, the pla- 
. ‘ . tinum does not get | 
matical theories of the haze has not ' 


so hot, but emits X 
J.J. Thomson and yet lifted, and rays, as discovered by 





Roentgen, Porter, and 
° * y Jackson (1885) 
ing the properties his statements = S.A — 


Larmor, concern-_ that accordingly | 





and powers of elec- must be under- 





tric charges, have stood as nothing more than an approxi- 
now rendered pos- mation to the truth. 
| sible a far greater 


A Crookes tube 
showing a mineral 
held up to the 










bombardment of | precision of im- A FEW SALIENT DATES 

cathode rays, from . ° : 
dha neantiv’ ‘tice agination than was ' - | 
minal above, in a then possible, and Crookes, Cathode Rays.......... 1879 | 

iohly . ste > nent ce .-ravs 895 

ri rm ted have engendered toentgen, X-rays...... — 1895 

icuum globe . . . . . . 

—_—__— the conception of Becquerel, Radioactivity. - 1896 

an atom of matter Madame Curie, Radium oe 1898 

composed wholly of electricity:—which Curie, Heat-production ee 1903 
thus steps on to the stage as the funda- Larmor, Electrons 1895 
mental and really atomic substance. 1. J. Thomson, Electrons .. 1899 


The Physical basis of life still eludes Rutherford, Disintegration oe 1903 
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BY ROBERT 


OW although Harroll had been re- 
N fused a dozen times—not by Miss 

Delancey, but by her father,—his 
naturally optimistic spirits suffered only 
temporary depression; and a few evenings 
later he asked for her again, making it 
a bakers’ dozen—an uncanny record. 

“Won’t you let me try?” he persisted. 

“No, I won't,” said Mr. Delaney. 

“Won’t you let me try when I become 
tenth vice-president of the Half-Moon 
Title Guarantee and Trust—” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“When will you let me try?” 

There was no reply. 

“Well, sir,” said the young man, 
cheerfully, “there must be some way, 
of course.” 

“ Really, Jim, I don’t see what way,” 


“T 


said Mr. Delancey, without emotion. 
don’t want you for a son-in-law, and I’m 


not going to have you. That’s one of 
the reasons I allow you the run of the 
house. My daughter sees too much of 
you to eare for you. It’s a theory of my 
own, and a good one, too.” 

“Why don’t you want me for a son- 
in-law?’ asked the young man, for the 
hundredth time. 

“Can you give me one single reason 
why I should want you?” asked Mr. 
Delancey, wearily. 

Harroll stood buried in meditation 
for a few moments. “ No,” he said, “I 
can’t recall any important reasons at 
the moment.” 

“T can supply you with one—your 
sense of honor,—but it doesn’t count in 
this case, because you wouldn’t be in my 
house if you didn’t have it.” 

Harroll looked at the fire. 

“T’ve told you a hundred times that 
when my little girl marries, she marries 
one of her own kind. I don’t like Eng- 
lishmen. And that is all there is to 
it, Jim.” 

“Don’t you like me?” 

“T’m not infatuated with you.” 


for Two 


W. CHAMBERS 

“Well,” said Harroll, slowly pacing 
the rug in front of the fire, “ it’s curious, 
isn’t it?—but, do you know, I think that 
I am going to marry Catharine one ot 
these days?” 

“Oh, I think not,” replied Mr. Di 
laney, amiably. “ And perhaps this is a 
good opportunity to say good-by for a 
while. You know we go to Palm Beach 
to-morrow ?” 

“Catharine told me,” said the young 
man, placidly. “So I’ve wired for quar- 
ters at The Breakers—for two weeks.” 

The two men smiled at one another. 

“You take your vacation late,” 
Mr. Delancy. 

“ Not too late, I trust.” 

“You think you can 
Beach, Jim ?”’ 

“No; but I’m going.” 

Mr. Delancey rose and stood thought- 
fully twirling his monocle by the string. 
Then he threw away his cigar, concealed 
a yawn, and glanced gravely at the clock 
on the mantel. 

“May I go in and say good night to 
Catharine, sir?” asked young Harroll. 

Mr. Delancey looked bored, but nodded 
civilly enough. 

“ And, Jim,” he drawled, as the young 
man started toward the drawing-room, 
“T wouldn’t go to Palm Beach if | 
were you.” 

“Yes, you would, sir—if you were I.” 

“My boy,” said Mr. Delancey, mildly, 
“T’m damned if I have you for a son- 
in-law! Good night.” 

They shook hands. Harroll walked 
into the drawing-room and found it 
empty. The music-room, however, was 
lighted, and ‘Catharine Delancy sat 
tucked up in a deep window-seat, study- 
ing a map of southern Florida and feed- 
ing bonbons to an enormous white Per- 
sian cat. 

“ Jim,” she said, raising her dark eyes 
as he sauntered up, “ you and father have 
lately fallen into the disreputable habit 
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f sitting behind closed doors and gossip- 
You | «ve done it thirteen times 
three m ‘hs. Don’t be such pigs; 
-candal, like other pleasures, was meant 
be shared.” 

At a gesture of invitation he seated 
himself beside her and lifted the Persian 
pussy to his lap. 

“ Well,” she inquired, “are you really 

‘ing with us?” 

“T ean’t go when you do, but I’m go- 
to The Breakers for a week or two— 
‘ly to keep an eye on your behavior.” 

“That is jolly!” she said, flushing 
with pleasure. “Was father pleased 
when you told him?” 

“He didn’t say he was pleased.” 

“He is always reticent,” she said, 
quickly. “ But won’t it be too jolly for 
words! We’ll travel miles and miles to- 
gether in biecyele-chairs, and we'll yacht 
and bathe and ride and golf, and catch 
amber-jack and sharks, and—you’ll per- 
suade father to let me copper just once at 
the club—won’t you?” 

“ Copper ? Indeed! Not much! 
Where did you hear that sort of talk, 
Catharine ?” 

“Don’t tweak Omar’s tail and I'll tell 
you,—there! you’ve done it again, and 
I won’t tell you.” 

He fell to stroking the cat’s fur, gazing 
the while into space with an absent eye 
that piqued her curiosity. For a year 
now he had acquired that trick of sud- 
denly detaching himself from earth and 
gazing speculatively toward heaven, lost 
in a revery far from flattering to the 
ignored onlooker. And now he was doing 
it again under her very nose. What was 
he thinking about? He seemed, all at 
once, a thousand miles removed from 
her. Where were his thoughts? 

Touched in her amour propre, she 
quietly resumed the map of southern 
Florida; but even the rustle of the paper 
did not disturb his self-centred and pro- 
voking meditation. 

She looked at him, looked at the 
map, considered him again, and finally 
watched him. 

Suddenly, for the first time in her life, 
she thought him attractive. Surprised and 
interested, she regarded him in this new 
light, impersonally for the moment. So 
far away from her had he apparently 
drifted in his meditation that it seemed 
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to her as though she were observing a 
stranger—a most interesting and most at- 
tractive young man. 

He turned and looked her straight in 
the eyes. 

Eighteen, and her first season half 
over, and to be caught blushing like a 
schoolgirl! 

There was no constraint; her self- 
possession cooled her cheeks;—and he 
was not looking at her, after all: he was 
looking through her, at something his 
fancy focussed far, far beyond her. 

Never had she thought any man half 
as attractive as this old friend in a new 
light—this handsome, well-built, careless 
young fellow absorbed in thoughts which 
excluded her. No doubt he was so habit- 
uated to herself in all her moods that 
nothing except the friendliest indif- 
ference could ever— 

To her consternation another tint of 
warm color slowly spread over neck and 
cheek. He rose at the same moment, 
dropped the cat back among the cushions, 
and smiling down at her, held out his 
hand. She took it, met his eyes with 
an effort; but what message she di- 
vined in them Heaven alone knows, for 
all at onee her heart stood still and a 
strange thrill left her fingers nerveless 
in his hand. 

He was saying, slowly, “Then I shall 
see you at Palm Beach next week ?” 

“Yes. .. . You will come, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, I will come.” 

“ But if you—change your mind ?” 

“T never change. Good night.” 

“Good night. ... You may write me 
if you wish.” 

“T will write, every day—if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ No—I don’t mind,” she said, faintly. 

She withdrew her hand and stood per- 
fectly still as he left the room. She 
heard a servant open the door, she heard 
Harroll’s quick step echo on the stoop, 
then the door closed. 

A second later Mr. Delaney in the 
library was aroused from complacent 
meditation by the swish of a silken skirt, 
and glancing up, beheld a tall, prettily 
formed girl looking at him with a sober 
and rather colorless face. 

“Father,” she said, “I’m in love with 
Jim Harroll, and I’ve just found it out!” 

Mr. Delancey groped for his monocle, 
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screwed it into his left eye, and ex- 
amined his daughter. 

“It’s true, and I thought I’d better 
tell you,” she said, breathlessly. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “it’s as well to let 
me know. Ah—er—how did it occur?” 

“Why, I don’t know, father. I was 
feeding Omar bonbons and looking over 
the map of South Florida, and thinking 
about nothing in particular, when Jim 
came in. He said he was going to Palm 
Beach, and I said, ‘ How jolly!’ and he 
sat down and picked up Omar, and— 
I don’t know how it was, but I began to 
think him very attractive, and the first 
thing I knew I—it—happened!” 

“Oh! So that’s the way it happened ?” 

“T think it was, father.” 

“No doubt you'll outgrow it.” 

“To you think so, father?” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, little 
daughter.” 

“T have.” 

Mr. Delancy dropped his monocle and 
looked at the fire. The fire was all right. 

“Do you—do you suppose that Jim is 
—does—thinks—knows—” she faltered. 

“T never speculate on what Jim is, 
does, thinks, or knows,” said her father, 
thoughtfully, stirring the embers and 
spoiling a perfectly good fire. When he 
looked up again she had gone. 

“One theory smashed!” observed Mr. 
Delancy. “I'll try another, with separa- 
tion as the main ingredient.” 

He sat down before the fire and lighted 
a fresh cigar, which wasn’t good for him. 

“ Must avoid making a martyr of Jim 
or there will be trouble,” he mused. 
“There remains another way — make a 
martyr of myself.” 

He sat swinging his monocle around his 
forefinger, gazing vacantly at the pat- 
tern the shadows cast across the hearth. 

“ Avalon!” he said, abruptly. “ Ava- 
lon! The ‘back -to-nature’ business, 
‘ vrass-cure’ and all. It can’t harm either 
Catharine or me, I fancy,—or any other 


” 


pair of donkeys! 


A Note found by young Harroll on his 
Dresser the Evening of his Arrival at 
Palm Beach. 

“11.30 a.m. 
“ Dear Jim,—Everything is spoiled, aft- 
er all! Father’s failing health has sud- 
denly become a serious matter, and we 








are going to try the ‘nature cure, , 
whatever they call it, at Avalon Island. 
I had no idea he was really ill. Evident. 
ly he is alarmed, for we have only been 
here six days, and in a few minutes y 
are to start for Avalon. Isn’t it | 
fectly horrid? And to think that yo, 
are coming this evening and expecting 
to find us here! 

“Father says you can’t come to A 
lon; that only invalids are received (| 
didn’t know I was one, but it seems |’) 
to take the treatment too!), and he says 
that nobody is received for less tha: 
month’s treatment, so I suppose that bars 
you even if you were self - sacrificing 
enough to endure a ‘ nature cure’ for | 
pleasure of spending two weeks wi! 
[me, crossed out] us. 

“T’m actually on the verge of tears 
when I think of all we had planned to 
do together! And there’s my maid at 
the door, knocking. Good-by. You wil! 
write, won’t you? 

Catuartne Devancy.” 


rey 


Mr. James Harroll to Miss Catharine De- 
lancy, Avalon, Balboa County, Florida. 


“ Hoty Cross Liont, February 15, 10 

“Dear Catuartne,—Your father was 
right: they refuse to take me at Ava! 
As soon as I found your note I tele- 
graphed to Avalon for accommodations. 
It seems Avalon is an island, and they 
have to wait for the steamers to carry 
telegrams over from the mainland. So 
the reply has just reached me that they 
won’t take me for less than a month; 
and my limit from business is two weeks 
or give up my position with your father. 

“Yesterday I came out here to Hol) 
Cross Spring to shoot ducks. I’d scarce- 
ly begun shooting, at dawn, when along 
came a couple of men through the fog, 
rowing like the mischief plump into m) 
decoys, and I shouted out, ‘ What th 
deuce are you about? and they begge~! 
my pardon, and said they had thoug!)' 
the point unoccupied, and that the fox 
was thicker than several things,—which 
was true. 

“So I invited them into the blind to— 
oh, the usual ceremony—and they came, 
and they turned out to be Jack Selden— 
the chap I told you about who was ‘so 
decent to me in Paris—and his guide. 
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had—ceremonies—several of 
them.—and Selden stayed to shoot with 
me over my decoys, and our bag was 
fty-three, all big duck except fifteen 
luebills. 

“Selden is a godsend to me. We’re 

ng to stay out here to-night af the 

ehthouse, and shoot all to-morrow if it 
doesn’t blow too hard. It’s blowing great 
I’m here in the lighthouse, 
vriting in the glow of a lamp in the 
keeper’s living-room, with his good little 
wife sewing by the fire and a half-dozen 

f his kids tumbling about on the floor. 
It’s a pretty sight; I love children and 
firesides and that sort of thing. They’ve 
got hold of Selden now, and are making 
him tell stories of adventure. He’s been 
ll over the world, and is perfectly crazy 
married. Says he should prefer 

widow with yellow hair and blue eyes. 
Do you know any? He’s a nice chap. 

“Catharine, I wish I were in Avalon. 
They could put me in a strait-jacket 
and I wouldn’t care as long as [you 
were, erossed out] I could be with 
[you, crossed out] your father and you 
in Avalon. 

“Tt’s growing late, and Selden and I 
should be on the ducking-grounds to- 
morrow before dawn. The keeper’s wife 
says it will blow too hard, but Selden 
only smiles. He’s a cool one, and if he 
has the nerve to go out I'll go too. 

“With sincere regards to your father 
and every wish for his speedy recovery, 
I remain 


“So we 


now. 


uns 


get 


Yours faithfully, 
James Harrout.” 


Lines scribbled on the Leaf of a Note- 
book and found in a Bottle in the Pock- 
et of an old Shooting-coat a Year later. 


* Artantic Ocran, 
Mixes soutn or Hoty Cross Licur, 
February 16, 1902 


“ CaTHartne,—I think this is the end. 
Selden and I have been blown out to sea 
in a rowboat, and it’s leaking. I only want 
to say good-by. Telegraph Selden’s moth- 
er, Lenox, Massachusetts. I have nobody 
to notify. Good-by. James Harrow.” 


Telegram to James Harroll, received and 
opened by the Keeper while Search- 
boats were still out after Mr. Harroll 
and Mr. Selden, two Days missing. 
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“James Harroll, Holy Cross Light, Florida, 
East Coast: 

“Don’t run any risks. Be careful for 
our sakes. Terrible storm on the coast 
reported here. Wire me that you are safe 

CATHARINE DELANCY, 
Avalon, Florida.” 


Telegrams addressed to young Harrol!l,and 
opened by the Keeper of the Lighthouse 
after the Search-boats had returned. 


No. 1. 

“Why don’t you telegraph us? 
silence and the reports of the 
alarm us. Reply at once. 

CATHARINE.” 


Your 
storm 


No. 2. 
“Wire Catharine, Jim. You surely 
were not ass enough to go out in such 
a storm. S. Devancy.” 


No. 3. 
“For pity’s sake telegraph to me that 
you are safe. I cannot sleep. 
CATHARINE.” 


Telegram to Miss Catharine Delancy, 
A valon, Florida. 


“ Hoty Cross Licut 
“ Miss Catharine Delancy: 

“ Rowboat containing Mr. Harroll and 
Mr. Selden blown out to sea. Search- 
boats returned without finding any trace 
of them. CaswELL, Keeper.” 


Telegram from Mr. Delancy to Keeper 
of Holy Cross Light. 
* Caswell: 


“Charter a fast ocean-going tug and 


as many launches as necessary. Don’t 
give up the search. Spare no expense. 
Check mailed to you to-day. 

“T will give ten thousand dollars to 
the man who rescues James Harroll. 
You may draw on me for any amount. 
Keep me constantly informed of your 
progress by wire. 

StepHen Devancy.” 


In from the open sea drifted the cast- 
aways, the sun rising in tropic splendor 
behind them, before them a far strip of 
snowy surf edging green shores. 

Selden sat in the bow, bailing; Harroll 
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dug vigorously into the Atlantic with 
both oars; a heavy flood-tide was doing 
the rest. Presently Selden picked up the 
ducking-glass and examined the shore. 

Harroll rested on his oars, took a pull 
at the mineral water, and sighed deeply. 
“ Except for the scare and the confounded 
leak it’s been rather amusing, hasn’t it ?”’ 
he said. 

“It’s all right. ... Hope you didn’t 
set that farewell message afloat.” 

“What message ?” 

“ Oh—I thought I saw you scribbling 
in your note-book and—” 

“ And what?” 

“And stick the leaf into the bottle of 
gun-oil. If I was mistaken, kindly give 
me my bottle of gun-oil.” 

“ Pooh!” said Harroll. “ The storm was 


magnificent. Can’t a man jot down 
impressions? Open a can of sardines, 
will you? And pass me the bread, 


you idiot!” 

Selden constructed a sandwich and 
passed it aft. “When we near those 
ducks,” he said, “ we’d better give them 
a broadside;—our larder’s getting low. 
T’'ll load for us both.” 

He fished about among the cartridge- 
sacks for some dry shells, loaded the guns, 
and laid them ready. 

“Bluebills,” observed Harroll, as the 
boat drew near. “ How tame they are! 
Look, Selden! It would be murder to 
shoot.” 

The boat, drifting rapidly, passed in 
among the raft of ducks; here and there 
a glistening silver-breasted bird paddled 
lazily out of the way, but the bulk of 
the flock floated serenely on either side, 
riding the swell, bright golden eyes fear- 
lessly observing the intruders. 

“Oh, a man can’t shoot at things that 
act like that!” exclaimed Selden, pet- 
ulantly. “Shoo! Shoo—o!” he cried, 
waving his gun in hopes that a scurry 
and rise might justify assassination. 
But the birds only watched him in per- 
fect confidence. The boat drove on; the 
young men sat staring across the waves, 
guns idly balanced across their knees. 
Presently Harroll finished his sandwich 
and resumed the oars. 

“Better bail some more,” he said. 
“What are you looking at?’—for Sel- 
den, using the ducking-glass, had begun 
to chuckle. 
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“ Well, upon my word!” he said, slow- 
ly,—“ of all luck! Where do you sup- 
pose we are?” 

“ Well, where the devil are we ?” 

“ Off Avalon!” 

“ Avalon!” repeated Harroll, stupidly. 
“Why, man, it’s a hundred miles south 
of Holy Cross!” 

“Well, we’ve made it, I tell you. | 
can see one of their dinky little temp):s 
shining among the trees. Hark! Ther 
go the bells ringing for meditation!” 

A mellow chime came across the wat: 

“It can’t be Avalon,” repeated Har- 
roll, not daring to hope for such for- 
tune. “What do you know about Ava- 
lon, anyway ¢” 

“ What I’ve heard.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“Why, it’s a resort for played - out 
people who’ve gone the pace. When a 
girl dances herself into the fidgets, or 
Newport matron goes to pieces, or a W.|! 
Street man begins to talk to himself, 
hither they toddle. It’s the fashionab|: 
round-up for smashed nerves and wibbly- 
wobbly intellects,—a sort of ‘ back-to- 
nature’ enterprise run by a ‘ doctor.’ He 
makes ’em all wear garments cut in tlic 
style of the humble bed-sheet, and then 
he turns ’em out to grass; and they may 
roll on it or frisk on it or eat it if they 
like. Incidentally, I believe, they’re 
obliged to wallow in the ocean severa! 
times a day, run races afoot, chuck the 
classic discus, go barefooted and sandal- 
shod, wear wreaths of flowers instead 
of hats, meditate in silence when tl. 
temple bells ring, eat grain and fruit 
and drink milk, and pay enormous bills 
to the quack who runs the place. It 
must be a merry life, Harroll. No tobac- 
co, no billiards, no bridge. And hit the 
downy at nine-thirty by the curfew!” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Harroll. 

“That’s Avalon,” repeated Selden. 
“ And we’re almost there. Look sharp! 
Stand by for a ducking! This surf 
means trouble ahead!” 

It certainly did; the boat soared skv- 
ward on the crest of the swell; a smash- 
ing roller hurled it into the surf, smot! 
ering craft and crew in hissing foam 
A second later two heads appeared, an‘ 
two half-suffocated young men floundere:! 
up the beach and dropped, dripping an! 
speechless, on the sand. 
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They lay inert for a while, salt water 

ozing at every pore. Harroll was the 
rst to sit up. 

“Right?” he inquired. 

‘ All right. Where’s the boat?” 

“Ashore below us.” He rose, drip- 

ng, and made off toward the battered 

t. which lay in the shoals, heeled over. 
Selden followed; together they dragged 
wreck up high and dry; then they 
down on the sand, eying one another. 
“It’s a fine day,” said Selden, with 
vant grin. He rolled over on his 
k, eluteching handfuls of hot sand. 

Isn’t this immense?” he said. “ My! 

w nice and dry and solid everything 

! Roll on your back, Harroll! You'll 

njoy it more that way.” 

But Harroll got up and began drag- 

ng the guns and cartridge-sacks from 

boat. 

“T’ve some friends here,” he said, brief- 

“ Come on.” 
“Are your friends hospitably inclined 
the shipwrecked? I’m about ready 
be killed with hospitality,” observed 
Selden, shouldering gun and sack and 
slopping along in his wet boots. 

They entered a thicket of sweet - bay 
and palmetto, breast-high, and forced a 
path through toward a bit of vivid green 
lawn, which gave underfoot like velvet. 

“ There’s a patient now—in his toga,” 
said Selden, in a low voice. “™ Better 
hit him with a piteous tale of ship- 
wreck, hadn’t we?” 

The patient was seated on a carved 
bench of marble under the shade of a 
live-oak. His attitude suggested ennui; 
he yawned at intervals; at intervals he 
dug in the turf with idle bare toes. 

“The back of that gentleman’s head,” 
said Harroll, “resembles the back of a 
ead I know.” 

“Oh. One of those friends you men- 

med ?” 

“ Well—I never saw him in toga and 

sandals, wearing a wreath of flowers on 
his head. Let’s take a front view.” 
The squeaky, sloppy sound of Sel- 
en’s hip- boots aroused the gentleman 
in the toga from his attitude of bored 
meditation. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Harroll, 
blandly. “I thought I’'d come to 
Avalon.” 

The old gentleman fumbled in his 


d 
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toga, found a monocle, screwed it firmly 
into his eye, and inspected Harroll from 
head to heel. 

“You're rather wet, Jim,” he said, 
steadying his voice. 

Harroll admitted it. “This is my old 
friend Jack Selden—the Lenox Seldens, 
you know, sir.” And he reverently named 
Mr. Delancy. 

“ Tow do?” said Mr. Delancey. “ You’re 
wet too.” 

There was a silence. Mr. Delancy exe- 
cuted a facial contortion which released 
the monocle. Then he touched his faded 
eyes with the hem of his _ handker- 
chief. The lashes and furrowed cheeks 
were moist. 

“You're so devilish abrupt, Jim,” he 
said. “Did you get any telegrams from 
us ?” 

“Telegrams? No, sir. When?” 

“ No matter,” said Mr. Delancy. 

Another silence, and Harroll said: 
“ Fact is, sir, we were blown out to sea, 
and that’s how we came here. I fancy 
Selden wouldn’t mind an invitation to 
dinner and a chance to dry his clothes.” 

Selden smiled hopefully and modestly 
as Mr. Delancy surveyed him. 

“Pray accept my hospitality, gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Delancy, with a grim 
smile. “T’ve been ass enough to take 
a villa in this forsaken place. The food 
T have to offer you might be relished by 
squirrels, perhaps; the clothing resem- 
bles my own, and can be furnished you 
by the simple process of removing the 
sheets from your beds.” 

He rose, flung the flap of his toga over 
one shoulder, and passed his arm through 
Harroll’s. 

“Ton’t you like it here?” asked Har- 
roll. 

“Like it!” repeated Mr. Delancy. 

“ But—why did you come?” 

“T came,” said Mr. Delancy, slowly, 
“because I desired to be rid of you.” 

Selden instinctively fell back out of 
ear-shot. Harroll reddened. 

“T thought your theory was—” 

“ You smashed that theory; now you’ve 
shattered this——you and Catharine be- 
tween you.” 

Harroll looked thoughtfully at Selden, 
who stood watching two pretty girls play- 
ing handball on the green. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Delancy, “do 
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you realize what I’ve been through in 
one week? I have been obliged to wear 
this unspeakable garment, I’ve _ been 
obliged to endure every species of tom- 
foolery, I’ve been fed on bird-seed, de- 
prived of cigars, and sent to bed at half 
past nine. And I’m as sound in limb 
and body as you are. And all because I 
desired to be rid of you. I had two 
theories; both are smashed. I refuse to 
entertain any more theories concern- 
ing anything!” 

Harroll laughed; then his attention be- 
came concentrated on the exquisite 
landscape, where amid green foliage 
white villas of Georgia marble glimmered, 
buried in blossoming thickets of oleander, 
wistaria, and Cherokee roses, — where 
through the trees a placid lake lay re- 
flecting the violet sky,— where fallow- 
deer wandered, lipping young maple buds, 
—where beneath a pergola heavily draped 
with golden jasmine a white-robed figure 
moved in the shade ;—a still, sunny world 
of green and gold and violet exhaling in- 
cense under a cloudless sky. 

“T should like to see Catharine,” he 
said, slowly, “with your permission— 
and in view of the fate of the theories.” 

“Jim,” said Mr. Delancey, “you are 
doubtless unconscious of the trouble you 
have created in my family.” 

“Trouble, sir?” repeated the young 
man, flushing up. 

“Trouble for two. My daughter and 
I believed you drowned.” 

Harroll stood perfectly still. Mr. De- 
lancy took a step or two forward, turned, 
and came back across the lawn. “She 
is sitting under that pergola yonder, look- 
ing out to sea, and I’m afraid she’s cry- 
ing her eyes out for something she wants. 
It’s probably not good for her, either. 
But—such as it is—she may have it.” 

The two men looked at one another 
steadily. 

“T’m rather glad you were not 
drowned,” said Mr. Delancy, “but I’m 
not infatuated With you.” 

They shook hands solemnly, then Mr. 
Delancy walked over and joined Selden, 
who appeared to be fascinated by an at- 
tractive girl in Greek robes and sandals 
who was playing handball on the green. 
“Young man,” said Mr. Delancey, 
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“there’s always trouble for two in this 
world. That young woman with yellow 
hair and violet eyes who is playing hand- 
ball with her sister, and who appears to 
hypnotize you, is here to recuperate from 
the loss of an elderly husband.” 

“A widow with blue eyes!” murmured 
Selden, entranced. 

“ Precisely. Your train, however, 
leaves to-night—unless you mean to re- 
main here on a diet of bird-seed.” 

Selden smiled absently. Bird-seed had 
no terror for him. 

“ Besides,” he said, “I’m rather good 
at handball.” 

A moment later he looked around, 
presumably for Harroll. That young 
man was already half-way to the jas- 
mine-covered arbor, where a_ young 
girl sat, dry-eyed, deathly pale, staring 
out to sea. 

The sea was blue and smiling; the soft 
thunder of the surf came up to her. 
She heard the gulls mewing in the sky 
and the hum of bees in the wind-stirred 
blossoms; she saw a crested osprey plunge 
into the shallows and a great tarpon 
fling its mass of silver into the sun. Par- 
oquets gleaming like living jewels 
rustled and preened in the china-trees; 
black and gold butterflies, covered with 
pollen, crawled over and over the massed 
orange bloom. Ah, the mask of youth 
that the sly world wore to mock her! 
Ah, the living lie of the sky, and the 
false, smooth sea fawning at her feet! 

Little persuasive breezes came whisper- 
ing, plucking at the white hem of her 
robe to curry favor; the surf purred, 
blinking with a million iridescent bub- 
bles. The smug smile of nature appallc: 
her; its hypocrisy sickened her; and sh 
bent her dark eyes fiercely on the sea 
and clenched her little hands. 

“Give up your dead!” she whispered. 
“Give up your dead!” 

“ Catharine!” 

Dazed, she rose to her sandalled feet, 
the white folds of her robe falling 
straight and slim. 

“ Catharine!” 

Her voiceless lips repeated his name; 
she swayed, steadying herself by the arm 
around her waist. 

Then trouble for two began. 


Italian with Grammar 


BY 


could read this beautiful 
language with considerable facility 
dictionary, but I presently 
ind that to such a person a grammar 
ild be of use at times. It is because, 
he does not know the Were’s and the 

’s and the May-be’s and the Has- 

apart, confusions and. uncertain- 
He can get the idea that 
thing is going to happen next week 
en the truth is that it has already hap- 
ned week before last. Even more 
eviously, sometimes. Examination and 
uiry showed me that the adjectives 

d such things were frank and fair- 

nded and straightforward, and did not 

ifie; it was the Verb that mixed the 

inds, it was the Verb that. lacked sta- 

ity, it was the Verb that had no perma- 
ent opinion about anything, it was the 
Verb that was always dodging the issue 
nd putting out the light and making all 
ie trouble. 

Further examination, further inquiry, 
further reflection, confirmed this judg- 
ment, and established beyond peradven- 
ture the fact that the Verb was the 
storm-centre. This discovery made plain 
he right and wise course to pursue in 
order to acquire certainty and exactness 
n understanding the statements which 

e newspaper was daily endeavoring to 

nvey to me: I must catch a Verb and 

me it. I must find out its ways, I 

ust spot its eccentricities, I must pene- 
trate its disguises, I must intelligently 
and forecast at least the 
moner of the dodges it was likely to try 
upon a stranger in given circumstances, 
[ must get in on its main shifts and 
head them off, I must learn its game and 
play the limit. ‘ 

I had noticed, in other foreign lan- 
guages, that verbs are bred in families, 
and that the members of each family have 
certain features or resemblances that are 
common to that family and distinguish 


FOUND that a person of large intel- 
ligence 


thout a 


es can arise. 


foresee com- 
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it from the other families—the other kin, 
the cousins and what not. I had noticed 
that this family-mark is not usually the 
nose or the hair, so to speak, but the tail 
—the Termination,—and that these tails 
are quite definitely differentiated; inso- 
much that an expert can tell a Pluperfect 
from a Subjunctive by its tail as easily 
and as certainly as a cowboy can tell a 
cow from a horse by the like process, the 
result of observation and culture. I 
should explain that I am speaking of 
legitimate verbs, those verbs which in the 
slang of the grammar are called Regular. 
There are others—I am not meaning to 
conceal this; others called Irregulars, born 
out of wedlock, of unknown and unin- 
teresting parentage, and naturally desti- 
tute of family resemblances, as regards 
all features, tails included. But of these 
pathetic outcasts I have nothing to say. 
I do not approve of them, I do not en- 
courage them; I am prudishly delicate 
and sensitive, and I do not allow them 
to be used in my presence. 

But, as I have said, I decided to catch 
one of the others and break it to harness. 
One is enough. Once familiar with its 
assortment of tails, you are immune; 
after that, no regular verb can conceal 
its specialty from you and make you 
think it is working the past or the future 
or the conditional or the unconditional 
when it is engaged in some other line of 
business—its tail will give it away. I 
found out all these things by myself, 
without a teacher. 

I selected the verb Amare, to love. 
Not for any personal reason, for I am 
indifferent about verbs; I care no more 
for one verb than for another, and have 
little or no respect for any of them; but 
in foreign languages you always begin 
with that one. Why, I-do not know. It 
is merely habit, I suppose; the first 
teacher chose it, Adam was satisfied, and 
there hasn’t been a successor since with 
originality enough to start a fresh one. 


Nore.—This article was written during the winter of 1903-1904. 
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For they are a pretty limited lot, you 
will admit that? Originality is not in 
their line; they can’t think up anything 
new, anything to freshen up the old moss- 
grown dulness of the language lesson and 
put life and “ go” into it, and charm and 
grace and picturesqueness. 

I knew I must look after those details 
myself; therefore I thought them out and 
wrote them down, and sent for the 
facchino and explained them to him, and 
said he must arrange a proper plant, and 
get together a good stock company among 
the contadini, and design the costumes, 
and distribute the parts, and drill the 
troupe, and be ready in three days to be- 
gin on this Verb in a shipshape and work- 
manlike manner. I told him to put each 
grand division of it under a foreman, and 
each subdivision under a subordinate of 
the rank of sergeant or corporal or some- 
thing like that, and to have a different 
uniform for each squad, so that I could 
tell a Pluperfect from a Compound 
Future without looking at the book; the 
whole - battery to be under his own 
special and particular command, with 
the rank of Brigadier, and I to pay 
the freight. 

I then inquired into the character and 
possibilities of the selected verb, and was 
much disturbed to find that it was over 
my size, it being chambered for fifty- 
seven rounds—fifty-seven ways of saying 
I love without reloading; and yet none of 
them likely to convince a girl that was 
laying for a title, or a title that was lay- 
ing for rocks. 

It seemed to me that with my inex- 
perience it would be foolish to go into 
action with this mitrailleuse, so I ordered 
it to the rear and told the facchino to 
provide something a little more primitive 
to start with, something less elaborate, 
some gentle old-fashioned flint - lock, 
smooth-bore, double-barrelled thing, cal- 
culated to cripple at two hundred yards 
and kill at forty—an arrangement suit- 
able for a beginner who could be satis- 
fied with moderate results on the offstart 
and did not wish to take the whole terri- 
tory in the first campaign. 

But in vain. He was not able to mend 
the matter, all the verbs being of the 
same build, all Gatlings, all of the same 
calibre and delivery, fifty-seven to the 
volley, and fatal at a mile and a half. 


But he said the auxiliary verb Averer, / 
have, was a tidy thing, and easy to 
handle in a seaway, and less likely to miss 
stays in going about than some of the 
others; so, upon his recommendation | 
chose that one, and told him to tak 
along and scrape its bottom and br 
out its spinnaker and get it rea 
for business. 

I will explain that a facchino is 
general-utility domestic. Mine was 
horse-doctor in his better days, and a very 
good one. 


At the end of three days the fa 
chino-doctor-brigadier was ready. I was 
also ready, with a stenographer. We were 
in the room called the Rope-Walk. This 
is a formidably long room, as is indicated 
by its facetious name, and is a good plac 
for reviews. At 9.30 the F.-D.-B. took hi- 
place near me and gave the word 
command; the drums began to rum)b) 
and thunder, the head of the forces ap- 
peared at an upper door, and the “ marc|i- 
past” was on. Down they filed, a blaz 
of variegated color, each squad gaudy i 
a uniform of its own and bearing a ban 
ner inscribed with its verbal rank and 
quality: first the Present Tense in Med 
terranean blue and old-gold, then tli 
Past Definite in scarlet and black, then 
the Imperfect in green and yellow, then 
the Indicative Future in the stars and 
stripes, then the Old Red Sandstone Sub- 
junctive in purple and silver—and so | 
and so on, fifty-seven privates and twenty 
commissioned and non-commissioned ofti- 
cers; certainly one of the most fiery 
and dazzling and eloquent sights I hav 
ever beheld. I could not keep back tl. 
tears. Presently— 

“ Halt!” commanded the Brigadier. 

“ Front—face!” 

“ Right dress!” 

“Stand at ease!” 

“One — two—three. In unison—) 
cite!” 

It was fine. In one noble volume of 
sound all the fifty-seven Haves in tl 
Italian language burst forth in an exal! 
ing and splendid confusion. Then came 
the commands— 

“ About—face! Eyes—front! Helm 
alee— hard aport! Forward — march!” 
and the drums let go again. 

When the last Termination had disap- 
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the commander said the instrue 
drill 
suggestions. I said: 

“They say I thou hast, he 


1 so on, but they don’t say what. It 


would now begin, and asked 


have. has, 
| be better, and more definite, if they 


ve something to have; just an object, 


1 know, a something—anything will 
- anything that will give the listener a 
as well as grammatical 


and 


pe rsonal 


erest in their joys complaints, 


He said: 
sa good point. Would a dog do ?”’ 
id I did not know, but we could try 
So he sent out an aide- 
the order to add the dog 


and see, 
np to wive 
} Present Tense 
filed in, in charge of Sergeant Avert 
and displaying their banner. 


six privates of the 


have a 
formed in line of battle, and re- 


, one ata time, thus: 
ho un cane, I have a dog.” 
‘Tu hai wn cane, thou hast a dog.” 
‘Eqli ha un cane, he has a dog.” 
‘ Noi abbiamo un cane, we have a dog.” 
dog.” 


they 


oi avete un cane, you have a 


have 


“ Vy 
“Eglino hanno un cane, 


dog.” 


No comment followed. They returned 


camp, and I reflected a while. The 
commande r said, 
‘T fear you are disappointed.” 
“Yes,” I said; “they are too monoto 
too dead-and-alive; 


they have no ¢ xpression, no elocution. It 


ous, too singsong, 
sn’t natural; it could never happen in 
real life. 


dog is 


A person who has just acquired 
either blame’ glad or blame’ 
He is not on the fence. I never 
What the nation 
uppose is the matter with these people?” 


orry. 


saw a case. do you 
He thought maybe the trouble was with 


He said: 


“These are contadini, you know, 


the dog. 
and 
that 


dogs 


they have a prejudice against dogs 
s, against Marimana 
stand people’s 


marimane. 


guard over vines and 


and 
thereby a grief and an inconvenience to 


lives, you know, and are very savage, 


persons who want other people’s things at 
ight. In my judgment they have taken 
this dog for a marimana, and have soured 
n him.” 
I saw that the dog was a mistake, and 
not functionable: we must try something 
Vou. CIX.—No. 651.—50 


WITH 


GRAMMAR. 


Ooo 


else ; 
evoke sentiment, 
“What 


“ Gatto.” 


that could 
interest, I eling. 


Italian?” | 


something, if 


possible, 


Is Cat, in asked, 

“Is ita gentleman cat, or a lady :” 

“ Gentleman cat.” 

“Tlow are these people as regards that 
animal ¢” 

“We-ll, they—th« y 

“You that is enough. 
are they about chickens ?” 

He tilted 


mute eestasy. 


hesitate : llow 


his eyes toward heaven in 
I understood. 
“ What is chicken in Italian ?” 
“ Pollo, (Podere is 
for title of 


reverence and 


I asked. 
Italian 
courtesy, 


nadene” 
master. It is a 
admiration. ) 
itself ; 


and conveys 
‘Pollo is 
there are enough present to constitute a 
plural, it is polli.” 

‘Very well, polli will do. 
is detailed for duty next ?” 

“The Past Definite.” 

“Send out and order it to the front 
with chickens. And let them understand 
don’t this 
cold indifference.” 


one chicken by when 


Which squad 


that we want any more of 
Ile gave the order to an aide, adding, 
with a haunting his 


and a watering mouth in his aspect, 


tenderness in tone 
“Convey to them the conception that 
unprotected He 
turned to me, saluting with his hand to 
his temple, and exp'ained, “It will in- 
flame their interest in the poultry, sire.” 

A few Then the 
squad marched in and formed up, their 
faces glowing with enthusiasm, and the 
file-leader shouted, 

“ Ebbi polli, 1 had chickens!” 

“Good!” IT said. “Go on, the next.” 

“ Avesti polli, thou hadst chickens!” 

“Fine! Next!” 

“ Ebbe polli, he had chickens!” 

“ Moltimoltissimo! Go on, the next!” 

“ Avemmo polli, we had chickens!” 

° aspettatto avanti 


these are chickens.” 


minutes elapsed. 


Sasta-basta last 
man— charge ‘ 

“ Ebbero polli, they had chickens!” 

Then they formed in echelon, by col- 
umn of fours, refusing the left, and re- 
tired in great style on the double-quick. 
I was enchanted, and said: 

” Now, doctor, that is something like! 
Chickens are the ticket, there is no doubt 
about it. What is the next squad ?” 

“The Imperfect.” 
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“Tlow does it go?” 

I had, 
he had, noi av 

“ Wait—we’ve just had the hads. 
are you giving me?” 

“But this is another 

“What do we want of another breed? 
Isn't breed enough? Had is wap, 
and your tricking it out in a fresh way 
of spelling isn’t going to make it any 
hadder than it before ; 
know that yourself.” 

“But there is a distinction—they 
not just the Hads.” 

“ Tlow do you make it out ?”’ 

“Well, you use that first Had when 
you are referring to something that hap- 
pened ot » -amed and sharp and perfectly 
moment; you use the other when 
» thing happened at a vaguely defined 
and in a prolonged and in- 
definitely continuous way.” 

“Why, it is pure nonsense; you 
know it yourself. Look here: If I have 
had a had, or have wanted to have had a 
had, or was in a position right then and 
there to have had a had that hadn’t had 
any chance to go out hadding on account 
of this foolish discrimination which lets 
Had go hadding in any kind of in- 
definite grammatical weather but re- 
striets the other one to definite and da- 
table meteorie convulsions, and keeps it 
pining around and watching the barom- 
eter all the time, and liable to get sick 
through confinement and lack of exercise, 


= lo avevda, tu avevi, thou hadst, 


egli aveva, 
What 


breed.” 


was now you 


are 
same 


ch 11te 
tame more 


doctor, 


one 


* Colazione is Italian for a collection, 
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and all that sort of thing, why—why, t! 
inhumanity of it is enough, let alone ¢} 
wanton superfluity and uselessness of a) 
such a loafing consumptive hospital-b 
of a Had taking up room and eumberi: 
the place for nothing. These finical 
finements revolt me; it is not right, it 
not honorable; it is constructive nepotis 
to keep in office a Had that is so delica 
it can’t come out when the wind’s in tly 
nor’west—I won't have this dude 
the pay-roll. Cancel his exequatur; 
look here 

“But you miss the 
this. You see—” 

“ Never mind explaining, I don’t car 
anything about it. Six Hads is enough 
for me; anybody that needs twelve, let 
him subscribe; I don’t want any stock in 
a Had Trust. Knock out the Prolonged 
and Indefinitely Continuous; four-fifths 
of it is water, anyway.” 

“But I beg you, podere! 
often quite indispensable in 
where—” 

“Pipe the next squad to the assault!’ 

But it was not to be; for at that mo- 
ment the dull boom of the noon gun 
floated up out of far-off Florence, fol 
lowed by the usual softened jangle of 
church-bells, Florentine and suburban, 
that bursts out in murmurous response; 
by labor-union law the colazione* 
stop; stop promptly, stop instantly, stop 
definitely, like the chosen and best of the 
breed of Hads. 


point. 


must 


a meeting, a séance, a sitting.—M. T. 


In the Market-place 


et 2 


TO J. 
APPLEWHITE 


BY MARY 


used to wait 


BACON 


the favor of our eyes, 


WEY rai y 
Shining and lovely things. 


We heeded not if birds or watienGlen 
What mirth of silver wings 
Should long outlive the stifling, Riablints day? 


Lo, one in singing robes with lifted hands; 


And circling into view 


Above her head, soft-moving, white-winged bands. 
Singer! from out the blue, 
Woo back to us our vanished Dreams, we pray. 





ONE MAN OF THE 


ESTABLISHMENT, THE 


EX-CLERGYMAN 


Monsieur le Bebe 


MRS. 


BY 


ONSIEUR PLANCHE, the pro- 
M prietor of a highly respectable 
pension on one of the Swiss lakes, 

sat in his office considering a letter that 
lay open before him. The letter con- 
request that he would receive 
into his establishment a child of eighteen 
months and its nurse, an elderly, respon- 
sible woman. The request came from a 
former pensionnaire upon whose recom- 
mendation he could place perfect reliance. 
The child had never been strong, the 
letter stated, and it was hoped that the 
air of the mountains would build him up. 


tained a 


CHARLES 


TERRY COLLINS 

Neither father nor mother would accom 
pany him, for the sad and sufficient reason 
that neither of them was living. 

The obstacle that confronted monsieur, 
in answering the letter favorably, was 
that there existed a tacit understanding 
between him and his clientéle that no 
small children, to say nothing of babies, 
were to be received by him. He had never 
made a promise to that effect, nevertheless 
it was a plank in his platform. 

Gradually—because of it—the pension 
had become a favorite one with elderly 
women. It might, indeed, have passed 
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muster as an old ladies’ home, save for 
one clergyman—an ex-clergyman with a 
weak throat, who had taken up his resi- 
dence there. He was, however, we grieve 
to state, a good deal of an old wom- 
an himself. 

It was a very unjust as well as sacri- 
legious who said that there are 
the world—men, women, 

Nevertheless, there are 
isolated cases that justify the aspersion, 
and it is to be feared that this particular 
clergyman was one of them. 

'lad Monsieur Planche been as _ the 
average of pension proprietors, he would 
not have been in the slightest perplexity. 
All his temporal interests lay in refusing 
the application. But he was not as they. 

To begin with, as to his outer man, he 
was slight of build, with sparse gray hair, 
and a gentle refinement of feature and 
that would not have done dis- 
credit to an earl. 


person 
three sexes in 
and clergymen. 


manner 


As to his inner man, he was shrewd of 
observation and judgment, but simple 
and kindly to a degree. He was devout 
Every Sunday he worshipped in the 
old cathedral on the hill, above the lake 
and the vineyards. 


also, 


It was, perhaps, because of these Sun- 
days in the atmosphere of the cathedral 
that for a long time monsieur’s con- 
science had been ill at ease about his vo- 
cation in life. One would think, on the 
face of the thing, that an old lady’s home, 
fairly and justly conducted, with never a 
candle charged that had not been burned, 
was about as innocent an occupation as a 
man could indulge in. 

Nevertheless, monsieur was_ troubled. 
And what troubled him was that, care 


for his old ladies as wisely and as kindly 
as he might, they invariably deteriorated 
morally upor his hands. 

Not that they grew bad and wild—far 


from it! They weuld hardly have known 
how to go to work to be bad and wild, 
even had they wanted to be. What they 
did do, in the ecare-free comfort with 
which he hedged them about, was to 
grow narrow, selfish, small, and comfort- 
seeking in a thousand petty ways for 
which it distressed him that he must 
feel himself responsible. Exacting they 
were, moreover, and childishly conscious 
of imposition. 

One old lady had, for instance, only 
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the day before, deposed to putting a pir 
in the upper side of her mattress ever 
morning, that she might know absolute], 
whether the maid had turned it over. 

Another had come to him possessed o 
the childish conviction that there wer 
canned vegetables mixed with the fres! 
to make them go around. He could not 
disabuse her mind of the absurdity. 

The table conversation of his guests 
had, indeed, degenerated into a discus 
sion of each dish as it was set befor 
them, its proper preparation, and _ it: 
probable gastronomic effect. They had 
been well-bred women when they can 
to him, and there was no one to open 
their eyes to the depths to which they 
had sunk. 

The tenor of their conversation over 
their afternoon coffee in each other's 
rooms was even more to be deplored. 
They gossiped—how they gossiped !—and 
backbit, too, it must be confessed. To 
such a pass, indeed, had matters come that 
no one of them felt safe except in open 
conelave with all the others, and even 
then was on the alert for disparagement 
and innuendo. 

Monsieur felt dimly, though he could 
not have put it into words, that they 
were losing their grip on all the great 
worth-while things of existence — the 
things of which the cathedral spoke to 
him. They had no charities, no broad 
interests, no family duties and claims. 

Every year that they spent under his 
roof he saw the belittling of the original 
intention of their natures go on, and, in 
most instances, the years that they spent 
were many. Already two of them had so 
outstayed themselves that they had died 
upon his hands. Having no near friends 
or relatives, it had fallen to his share to 
oversee their last illnesses and to bury 
them tenderly and respectfully in the 
God’s acre behind the cathedral. 

As far as he could foresee, it seemed 
probable that he would have, in the end, 
to bury the majority of the survivors. 

It gave him a feeling of responsibility 
as to their fitness for the ordeal—or, more 
strictly speaking, for the existence which 
he, good Catholic that he was, believed in 
beyond the grave. Somehow, he could 
not imagine the angels in authority in 
the next world putting up with a great 
deal, at the old ladies’ hands, that he had 
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earned to put up with in this. Ilis eyes 
inkled under their gray lashes as he 
etured to himself the Archangel Mi- 
iael, for instance, trying to seat them 
n the heavenly benches to their satisfac- 
n. so that no one of them should be in 
draught and so that each should have 
he best view that was to be had of all 
hat was going on. Unless every seat 
as a front seat, he saw great trouble in 
tore for the Archangel Michael. 

They twinkled again when, at length, 
t the end of his deliberation, he took up 
his pen and, in his most precise, stilt- 
| English, with queer French crooks 

id pothooks to every letter, informed 
is correspondent that he felt himself 
honored in being able to comply with 
his request. 

Mrs. Abner Robinson, a_ well-to-do 
vidow of New England extraction, was 
nonsieur’s most prominent pensionnaire. 
Madame Ro-ban-son he called her, with 
a strong accent on the second syllable. 
By reason of her wealth and a certain 
dignified foree of exaction that some 
vomen have, the most coveted seat at the 
table was hers, as well as the corner 
rooms on the first story commanding the 
best view of the lake and the mountains. 

Madame had chosen these rooms partly 
because of the outlook and partly because 
f the quiet that she could secure to her- 
self in them. 

Neise jarred upon her inexpressibly, 
and she had pampered herself in her 
sensitiveness until it had become a mania. 

Once, indeed, in her earlier days, in 
America, she had entered complaint 
against her neighbor’s roosters—not be- 
cause they had crowed at unearthly hours, 
but because she had kept awake expect- 
ing them to. 

She congratulated herself that, at 
length, in her beautiful, sunny corner- 
room in the Swiss pension, she had found 
1 haven of silence. 

On the one side she was separated 
from her neighbors by broad, deep linen- 
closets. On the other was the one man 
if the establishment, the ex-clergyman. 
He did, to be sure, clear his weak wind- 
pipes every morning, early, with most 
rasping, grating, wall-piercing persistency. 
But that demonstration over for the day, 
he might have been in a state of coma, 
for all the noise that he made. Madame 
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hugged herself hourly, she was so con 
tented with him, and her satisfaction 
bade fair to be permanent. 

Her state of mind can be better im- 
agined than described when the news de- 
scended upon her out of a clear sky that 
the clergyman had been called back to 
his native heath of London by the death 
of a connection; that he would be absent 
for several months, and that in his ab- 
sence his rooms would be occupied by 
a child of eighteen months and its nurse. 
Really one feels sorry for her, even in 
thinking about it. 

Being a woman of action, she bearded 
monsieur in his office at once. His very 
soul twinkled as he saw her coming. 
“There will be doings,” was the free 
translation of what he said to himself 
in French. His courtesy, however, was 
more courtly even than was customary 
with him. He was desolated to have 
caused madame, so valued a_pension- 
naire, such inconvenience. If he had 
known,—but now the apartment had been 
definitely promised. The letter had 
stated that it must be upon the first 
story, and there was no other vacant. 
Monsieur le Bébé was already en route. 
He said “ Monsieur le Bébé,” not simply 
“the baby ” or “ the child,” from a whim- 
sical respect for the fact that the little 
invalid was the male head of his family. 
Poor little soul! he was both head and 
foot, for he had not a single near living 
relative. If madame would like to change 
her room, temporarily, he continued, it 
should be done—no trouble would be too 
great. Perhaps, however, if madame 
would wait, she might not find the in- 
convenience so great as she anticipated. 
Perhaps madame would find it advi- 
sable to consider the matter for a day 
or two, 

Madame did not change her room. 
Monsieur knew quite well that she would 
not. The clothes-press of the one of 
which she was in possession was alto- 
gether too commodious, and her bonnet- 
boxes fitted the upper shelf exactly. It 
would have been madness to change. 

Her state of mind, however, did not 
improve; it was only equalled by that of 
her companions, the other elderly women. 
Over their coffee-cups of an afternoon, 
they grew quite red in the face, their 
heads shook and their hands trembled 
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with nervous, impotent rage. 


They even 
spoke of migrating in a body to a pen- 
little farther back upon the hill, 
as a covey of partridges rises with a clack 


and a whir and settles down somewhere 
Kach knew in her heart of 
that not for worlds would she, 
to use a homely old proverb, “ bite off her 
own nose to spite her face” in such reck- 
leas fashion. Nevertheless, it did her a 
world of good to threaten. 

It goes without the saying that Mon- 
sieur le Bébé and his nurse, descending 
upon such a state of feeling, were boy- 
cotted from the first. 

Nobody can boycott like respectable 
women. It was not to be expected, of 
course, that they should receive into 
their social bosom a North - country 
serving-woman; but they might at least 
have asked how her little charge had 
passed the night, and whether the air was 
agreeing with him. It was really not 
decently Christian of them not to. 

A month of the boycotting went past 
and Monsieur le Bébé disappointed all 
expectations concerning him. He never 
turned night into day for his hostile 
neighbors, Madame, kept awake as she 
had been in the matter of the roosters, 
by her anticipation of what he would do, 
was forced to admit that he did nothing. 
If poseible, he was quieter even than his 
predecessor the clergyman. His quiet, in 
fact, was unnatural, and would have been 
suggestively pitiful save that every heart 
wae hardened against him. 

Then one day, in the midst of the boy- 
cotting, an idea transferred itself straight 
from the father of all evil into one of 
the old ladies’ brains. The transfer was 
effected while she was mending her 
stockings. She was not, be it said in 
passing, mending them because of a hole 
in them, or of a thin place even; merely 
because of a place that she feared might 
in time, if left to itself, become thin, If 
only old ladies’ brains could shut down 
while they are mending prospective holes 
in their stockings, as factories shut down 
in dull seasons, so much mischief would 
be saved in the world! 

“Of course, of course!” this particular 
old lady exclaimed excitedly to herself. 
Why had she never thought of it before? 
No wonder that child was superhumanly 
good! It was drugged, without a doubt, 


else, one 


hearts 
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by its nurse, to keep it quiet and to sa 
herself trouble, had that j 
the old lacy been so blind as not to ser 
before? Tow had they all been so blind ¢ 

If she had suddenly had it revealed t 
her over her mending that the earth wa 
on octagon, rather than a sphere, shi 
could not have felt a greater impatience 
to divulge the secret, 

It was an unwritten law of the pensio: 
that morning calls from room to room 
were not to be expected before eleven 
That gave time for any really arduous 
and unhandsome duties—such as clear 
starching of neck-pieces and pressing of 
handkerchiefs. One’s heavy work it was 
always best to get out of the way whil 
one was fresh. Rather than to burst, 
hewever, it was better to break any num- 
ber of laws. 

Within an hour the new and terribk 
suspicion against the child’s nurse had 
found its way into every room in the pen 
sion. Indignation ran high. What was 
not said against the poor creature, over 
afternoon coffee that day, really was not 
worth the saying. In crusading against 
her they almost forgot to crusade against 
the baby. The only way to make women 
of a certain order of mind stop hating aay 
one person is to make them hate some 
one else enough more, to make up the 
sum total of the venom at their disposal. 

“ Paregoric! Paregoric!” was the word 
that was tossed from mouth to mouth, 
over the coffee-cups, interspersed with 
such interjections as “ The hard-hearted 
hussy! the jade! the Jezebel!” The old 
ladies were hardly reasonable, or stopped 
to look up the meaning of the language 
they used. 

Madame, dredging about in her memory 
for parallel instances, called to mind a 
woman whom she had known who had 
been a paregoric drunkard. She drank a 
pint a day. From every fold of her gar- 
ments, meantime, there exuded a mild, 
all-pervading, half-tangible odor of the 
drug. The old ladies had not noticed 
this odor about the child, as yet, but it 
would not be their fault, now, if they did 
not. From that time on, fired by the de- 
tective instinct that is so strong in all of 
us, instead of passing by on the other 
side when they met him with his nurse, 
they passed as near to them as they could, 
and lingered—and sniffed for paregoric. 


llow she 
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Not a trace nor a whiff of it, nor of 
any other drug, could they detect; their 
scandalous theory was, of necessity, aban- 
doned. The old lady who was responsible 
for it fell down, with a resounding bang, 
from the pedestal upon which her astute- 
ness had placed her. 

What did greet their nostrils, in place 
of the paregoric, was the sweetest odor 
imaginable, of fresh linen and of dainty 
soaps and baby-powders—such an odor as 
every mother knows when she kisses her 
baby, fresh from his bath, right in the 
nape of his neck, between the down of his 
hair and the dimples under the frill of 
his gown. If Monsieur le Bébé had been 
what is called in nursery phraseology “a 
sour baby” this tale would never have 
been written. 

As it was, drawn on by the seductive 
fragrance, there was not a woman in the 
pension who did not, when she thought 
no one was watching her, stop the nurse 
with a civil word—civil, if not cordial,_— 
and peering in under the laces of the 
paraso! that shielded the little fellow, 
lock long and searchingly at him. If 
each had been asked to describe her first 
impression of what she saw, she would 
have answered, in one word, “ Eyes.” 
Nothing but “eyes” —great, wistful, 
pleading blue eyes, looking at her as 
though all the submissive, unresisting 
sorrow the world had ever known was 
pouring itself out through them. Then 
she would have borne witness that she be- 
came conscious of a little white wan face 
surrounding the eyes, of curling yellow 
hair, and of a mouth that smiled up 
sweetly at her as she gazed, and that 
with the smile the look of wistfulness 
changed to one of ufterly irresistible 
childish friendliness and trust. 

Each woman who met this smile and 
this look went away with the conscious- 
ness brooding over her of a hundred 
sweet and womanly things of which she 
had lost sight in her belittling, self- 
comforting life. 

Another month went by, after the con- 
founding, in this fashion, of Monsieur le 
Bébé’s enemies. His carriage was seen 
no mere on the quay by the lake; the old 
nurse never walked with him under the 
trees of the garden—the strange artificial- 
ly pruned and stunted trees that made 
a matted, impervious shade over the gar- 
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den walks. Instead, his little bed, daint 
as everything else about him, was rolle: 
out on to the baleony upon which his room 
opened. The cool, green-striped awning: 
were drawn; the little birds hoppe: 
about him; the sun, even, of a warn 
afternoon, stole by as gently as he could 
seeming to call out as he did so: “If | 
could only set! If I could only set! B 
lieve me that I will as soon as I can! | 
am aiming for the highest peak on tl: 
mountain yonder and I shall get ther 
soon. I do not like to be disagreeable, 
but I cannot help myself. It is a terribl 
thing to be of an all-consuming majes- 
ty and of an accommodating disposition 
as well.” 

Monsieur le Bébé was growing rapidly 
worse. It was noised abroad in the pen 
sion that he was. The old ladies did not 
dare to be left alone with their con 
sciences. A little, fatherless, motherless 
child, stricken with illness, had com: 
among them, and how had they treated 
him? How had they treated the woman 
who was carrying him in her strong arms 
over the rough places of illness and pain ? 

A week went by. The August moon 


poured down one night in a flood of glory 


upon the lake, upon the arborlike trees 
of the garden, and upon the balconies 
With it came a subtle restlessness upon 
the world. The birds called to each other 
from their nests; they were not sure it 
it were night or day. 

Madame, like the birds, was wakeful. 
Her conscience was disturbed. It troub 
led her more, even, than those of the 
other old ladies because there was mor 
of her to trouble. She was of a larger, 
nobler make. That was what had given 
her her supremacy over them. 

From the neighboring room, as she la: 
waking, she could hear hushed and 
smothered sounds; some one moving 
gently about; now and then a _ tender 
crooning word. She knew that Monsieur 
le Bébé was waking also, and that the old 
nurse, weary as she must be unto death, 
was watching over him. 

Madame knew little of the care of 
babies. She had never had a child of her 
own. Her most intimate experience of 
them had come to her through her niece 
Eliza Marshall’s twins, and there had 
been nothing in their short cometlike 
passage through this world of woe to aid 
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He COULD HAVE 


her in the present emergency. 
born, 


They had 
poor weighing three 
pounds each, and had died of measles 
when they were six weeks old, weighing 
respectively a pound and a half. 

A sense of futility in their having been 
born at all had always hung over madame 
in her remembrance of them. 

Nevertheless, in 


been souls, 


spite of her inex- 
perience, she felt, with a throb of genuine 
relief, that here was a chance for atone- 
ment she must do what she could. 

She and the flannel 


rose threw on 


double-gown that lay every night on ex- 
actly the same chair, at exactly the same 
distance from her hand. 


It was one of madame’s maxims, con- 
firmed by her rigid pension routine, al- 
ways, upon for the night, to 
leave her room in such perfect order that 


retiring 


YODELLED, HE 


was SO HAPPY 


a doctor, called in suddenly, would not 
fall over anything. 

Another of her maxims, akin to this in 
its pessimistic grasp upon possibilities, 
was always to dress for the street with a 
view to heing brought home dead. Her 
grandmother, before her, had done so. 

After fastening her double-gown, ma 
dame stole out of her room and along the 
corridor, and knocked at Monsieur le 
Bébé’s door. The old nurse opened it. 

“You are alone,” madame said to her. 
“You need help. May I help you?” 

Every night after this the two women 
shared their watch. 

Farther and farther into the Valley 
of Death poor little Monsieur le Bébé 
made his way—thicker and thicker the 
shadows grew about him; until suddenly, 
where they were blackest, as if affrighted 












y them, he turned himself about and 
nee having turned—fairly scrambled 
wk into the upper world of life and of 
ealth again. He would live—and not 
nly live, but grow to be a man, a strong 
an in God’s great sunshiny world. That 
is the verdict that was given one morn- 

g just as the wonderful Swiss day was 

aking over the mountains. 

Madame’s dainty breakfast—coffee and 
ils and honey—was daintily spread that 
iorning, as usual, by the open window of 
ier sitting - room. She could see the 
nists that festooned the mountains and 
hung low over the quivering lake turn- 
ing from snowy white to opal; but she 

could not eat, for very joy. The tears 
were streaming down her face. 

She rose and stood by the window. 
“This must be a new world,” she thought 
vithin herself, marvelling, a world that 
he had never seen—it must have been 
made in the night—a world in which 
there was no room for littleness and 
all uncharitableness, but only room for 
love, and service of things smaller and 
weaker and more helpless than one’s self 

the love and service of a child. 

When Monsieur le Bébé was no longer 
even convalescent, but had grown as rosy 
and rugged as one of the little peasants 
on the hills, when the scales of the spec- 
tacled German apothecary in the village 
told fairy-tales of his increasing weight, 
madame announced her intention of re- 
turning to her ancestral home in Amer- 
ica and of taking the child and his nurse 
with her. The bond between the three 
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had grown too strong ever to be broken. 
Moreover, the little fellow was fatherless 
and motherless—friendless, too, save for 
the old nurse. Madame was childless and 
rich and alone. 

Desolation amounting to consternation 
fell upon the old ladies who were to be 
left behind. But madame was firm. If 
she was to answer, as his foster-mother, 
for Monsieur le Bébé’s soul, here and 
hereafter, the soul of a man, the ener 
vating, irresponsible ease of foreign liv 
ing was not for her. She must go back 
and put herself in touch with the life of 
her native land. 

When the day and the hour came for 
her to go, Monsieur Planche escorted her 
and her retinue to the railway station 
himself, a duty he was generally only too 
glad to leave to his porters, He was 
very foggy and misty about his kind old 
eyes as he bade them good-by. 

After they had gone, he stood upon the 
empty platform watching the billows of 
smoke roll back from the engine of the 
receding train. He realized for an in- 
stant that he had done a very foolish 
thing from a worldly standpoint. Only 
for an instant. As he took his way home 
ward through the market-place with its 
quaint pillared market - house, and 
through the narrow, clean, cobbled 
streets of the little town, he could have 
yodelled, fairly yodelled, in memory of his 
youth, he was so happy; for now his Sun 
day mornings in the eathedral would 
bring him peace—lasting, genial peace. 
His conscience was at ease, 





MORGAN SILL 


S when a flower holds my eyes enchained 
By its impassioned beauty, so thy face 


Holds me, beloved, till I have attained 


Full knowledge of its grace; 


And all the muted music of thy breath, 


Tone upon tone, the thirsty silence seems 
To drink, while I to some narcotic death 


Drift on in perfect dreams. 












































































































































































































































Good Queen Bess? 


BY 


T might be advanced with some show 
of reason by a deductive historian 
whose retrospect covered a large field 

that a general rule existed by which 
political eras succeed each other with at- 
tributes alternately virile and feminine: 
that a period of largeness, during which 
policies are generated and circumstances 
created, must be followed by an age of 
nimble wit and small chicanery, in which 
the best advantage is made of conditions 
Certain it is that the 
sixteenth century in Europe was sharply 
divided into two such contrasted periods: 
the first half when Charles V., Henry 
VIIT., and Francis I., with such sub- 
sidiary factors as Luther, Calvin, and 
Wolsey, made policies; and the second 
half, when Elizabeth of Eng'and, Cath- 
arine de’ Medici, Mary Stuart, Philip IT., 
and William of Orange juggled and 
gyrated, in order to make the most of 
such policies for their respective objects. 
The qualities which tended to success in 
statesmanship from 1500 to 1550 were 
strength and boldness in arms and coun- 
cil; what was needed in the following 
fifty years was unblushing effrontery, 
cold-blooded cynicism, and a complete 
absence of scruple, religious or moral. 

Of all the contending personages rep- 
resenting principles who played the great 
game during that half-century, the one 
who could turn most rapidly, lie most 
glibly, and bewilder opponents most com- 
pletely by swift alternation of curses and 
caresses stood to win the stakes; and pos- 
terity has usually been content to ap- 
plaud the result of success by raising the 
winner upon a pinnacle as the embodi- 
ment of the national virtues professed 
by each successive age, oblivious of chan- 
ging standards of moratity. Philip IT. 
of Spain saw the vast empire of his father 
doomed to inevitable decay because his 
principles were fixed, and he was no 
match for rivals who could change theirs 
as often as suited them. He, looking 


already existing. 


MARTIN 


HUME: 


upon himself as the executor and junio 
partner of the Most High, scorned thx 
petty shifts and that 
might have given him victory, as in th 
pursuit of his ends he scorned huma: 
sacrifice and suffering; and he failed b 
cause of his steadfast faith and humbk 
Mary Stuart was 
beaten, even more disastrously, because i) 
her breast there was room for love and 
trust in men, when a heart of ice alon 
could save her. Though they failed po 
litieally because in some particular r 
spect they were not bad enough, both 
Philip II. and Mary Stuart, judged im- 
partially by the standard of to-day, would 
nevertheless be considered 
wickedness. If this is the case, as it is, 
with the personages who lost the gam 
most signally in consequence of the in- 
completeness of their reprehensible equip- 
ment, how much more remarkable must 
have been the turpitude of the Queen 
who beat them, and whose possession of 
every faculty and defect tending to her 
triumph enabled her to raise her country 
from poverty and 


complacencies 


conscientiousness. 


monsters of 


impotence to 
paralleled riches and power! 

In all ages the first quality for a suc- 
cessful politician has been unscrupulous 


un- 


egotism overcoming other human pas- 
sions, and in the battle of wits by which 
a great England was made in the six- 
teenth century Queen Elizabeth was of 
all the competitors the most selfish. In 
cold - blooded aloofness from humanity 
Philip IT. was fully her match, but he 
was the most self-sacrificing of men. 
Catharine de’ Medici was as insincere in 
religion as Elizabeth, but ambition for 
herself and her children was her motive, 
not love for France, and all her children 
failed her. 

Mary Stuart was as selfish as her 
cousin, but the Stuart and Guise blood 
in her was hot and tumultuous, and she 
was very human. Elizabeth alone was 
armed at all points for the fray, and the 

















ving legend of “ Good Queen Bess ” 
is lasted for three centuries, not be- 


1use she was a good woman, but because 


he was a great Queen. 


It was impossible for her to be both; 
ind most Englishmen are content to take 
er greatness as proved, and her goodness 
wv granted. Her enduring popularity is 
wing not a little to the haughty self- 
ssertive patriotism which the cireum- 
stances of her birth almost forced upon 
her. She dared not allow herself or her 
ountry to be patronized by the great 
powers, all of which were Catholic, or 
ubmit for a moment to the suggestion 
that her sovereign status was irregular, 
r the whole basis upon which her great- 
ness rested would have crumbled beneath 
her. If at any moment she had been 
drawn or cajoled—and many were the 
ittempts made to snare her—into an ad- 
mission of the power of the Pope, she 
would only have been Queen of England 
by sufferance of the Catholic powers, and 
to this her haughty spirit could never 
bend, and her people loved her for it; 
though to thousands of their fellows it 
meant cruel persecution, exile, and death. 
It may at once be granted that Eliza- 
beth was one of the most successful, if 
not one of the greatest, monarchs that 
ever sat upon the English throne; the 
first to arouse in her people the proud 
spirit of national predestination that has 
since remained their heritage; and it is 
n no spirit of detraction from her 
achievement that an attempt will be made 
in this brief article to exhibit the ter- 
giversation, the falsity, and the treachery 
»f the methods by which that achievement 
was attained. The methods were, it is 
true, to a great extent, those considered 
legitimate in the sixteenth century, when 
the interests and life of the individual 
citizen were of no account in comparison 
vith the well-being of the state, as per- 
sonified by the sovereign. But whilst 
the standard of political morality was 
everywhere low—and that of Elizabeth 
was certainly not higher than that of her 
compeers.—the Queen of England was 
ible with impunity to resort to expedients 
even then considered illegitimate, by rea- 
son of her real and assumed frivolity 


attenuating her responsibility, by her 
ungenerous and cewardly shifting of 


blame from herself to her instruments, 
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which was a regular system with her, 
and, finally, as a last resource, when she 
was driven into a corner, by her appeal 
to the chivalry of her opponents in con 
sideration of her sex and unmarried con 
dition. Everything, from her dubious 
religion to her much-debated chastity, 
from her patriotism to her pruriency, from 
her comely body to he r crooked spirit, 
was utilized to the very utmost for the 
furtherance of the policy that was to 
place in her hands the balance of power, 
and secure her personal triumph and her 
nation’s invulnerability. 

Within the limits of an article it would 
be impossible to follow, however cursorily, 
the infinite mutability of her religious 
professions throughout her career; but a 
few instances may be given to show how 
purely mundane a thing her religion was, 
for all the sanectimoniousness of her d 
meanor on occasions. She had of course 
been brought up in the somewhat amor- 
phous Protestantism that had after her 
birth formed the faith of her father; 
but she had seen the champion of relig- 
ious reform, Northumberland, thrust 
aside both her sister and herself from 
their inheritance, and she can have borne 
no very good will to the time-serving 
nobles who had greeted Jane Grey as the 
Protestant sovereign, to her own exclu- 
sion. Young as she was, however, on 
Mary’s accession, she understood that it 
would be policy for her to keep a hold on 
the Protestant party that had treated her 
so badly; and when Mary, the new 
Queen, summoned her on the 9th of 
August, 1553, to attend the requiem mass 
in the Tower of London for the soul of 
their brother Edward VI., Elizabeth re- 
sisted all her sister’s persuasions to be 
present. But having thus apparently 
done enough to show the Protestants that 
they might look towards her as a leader 
in the coming religious changes, she made 
but little further resistance to Mary’s 
devout attempts to win her. She had, it 
is true, a convenient stomach-ache when 
she was asked to attend the mass in 
honor of Courtenay’s creation as Earl of 
Devon, but when she learned that a con- 
tinuance of her recaleitrancy would lead 
to her banishment from court, she 
changed her tone promptly; and within 
a month of her first refusal she agreed 
to eonform to Catholicism. Seeking 
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audience of ber sister at Whitehall, she 
threw herself, bathed in tears, at the 
(ueen’s feet, and deplored that she was 
estranged from her. If it was because of 
her religion, she was willing to learn 
better and become a Catholic. When 
the moment came, however, for her to 
make her formal recantation, her stomach- 
ache was so bad as to wring groans and 
eries of suffering 
from her, des- 


dor, who went to salute the rising su 
just before Mary died. 

But on the accession of Elizabeth a) 
was changed. The mask was cast asic 
and though on many occasions the Quee: 
to serve temporary political ends, pr 
tended that there was little or no diffe: 
ence between her faith and that of Phili, 
of Spain, and she alternately persecuted 
Puritans and 
Catholies  alik: 





tined, we may be 
sure, to reach 
Protestant ears, 
and to be inter- 
preted as signs of 
spiritual anguish. 

The Spanish 
agents at the ear 
of the Queen did 
not trust Eliza- 
beth, who whilst 
attending mass 
took care to im- 
press t he re- 
formers with her 
Protestant sym- 
pathies; and 
Mary, at her wit’s 
end how to deal 
with her sister, 








she knew _ that 
her strength lay 
in a negation of 
the papal au- 
thority and for 
eign religious 
dictation; and 
Protestantism 
was thencefor 
ward her osten 
sible faith. And 
yet no words could 
be too abusive for 
her to use towards 
the Protestant 
Netherlanders 
when’ first they 
rose against the re- 
ligious oppression 
of Spain. “If 








sent for her, and 
prayed her’ ear- 
nestly to say 


THe DvuKeE 


whether — she 

really believed in the Catholic doc- 
trine of the sacrament or not. She 
might speak, said the Queen, with 
perfeet freedom, and say whether, as the 
Protestants avowed, she attended mass 
from dissimulation or fear. The Princess 
hesitated not at all. She was ready, she 
said, to announce solemnly in public that 
she attended the Catholic service at the 
bidding of her own conscience and free 
will alone, uninfluenced by fear or du- 
plicity. Tlow she played fast and loose 
with consummate skill during her sister’s 
short reign cannot here be told; but to 
the dying Mary’s messengers sent to ask 
about her religion she answered fervent- 
ly: “*Is it not possible that the Queen 
will be persuaded that IT am a Catholic, 
having so often protested it?’ and there- 
upon she did swear and vow that she was 
a Catholic.” This protestation she re- 
newed to Count Feria, Philip’s ambassa- 





the leaders cam« 
to her for help,” 
she said, “sh 
would = answer 
them in a way that would make them 
understand how she held your Majesty’s 
(7. e., Philip’s) interests, and she cursed 
subjects who did not recognize the mercy 
of God in sending them a Prince of so 
much clemency and humanity as your 
Majesty.” If any counsellor of hers, 
she swore on another occasion, dared to 
advise her to such a wicked course as to 
help them (the Dutch Protestants), sh 
would hang him as a traitor; and yet 
at that very time, and until the Nether 
lands finally shook off the yoke, it was 
Elizabeth’s money, support, and counté 
nance that alone made their struggl 
against Spain possible. At one tim 
images and crucifixes adorned her altars, 
but when a turn of the political whee! 
made it unnecessary for her to curry 
favor with the Catholics, the sacred em 
blems were cast into the lumber-rooms, 
only to be set on high again when need 


OF ALENCON 








QUEEN ELIZABETH SIGNING THE DEATH-WARRANT OF MARY STUART 


From the painting by Julius Schrader, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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arose. At one period the Protestants 
who resisted the wearing of ritual vest- 
ments at which they thought 
savored of Rome, were ruthlessly har- 
ried; at another, Catholic priests and lay- 
men were driven in scores to death or 
ruin for their faith. But the Queen her- 
self still ostentatiously clung to the Serip- 
tures as her guide of life, and was exceed- 
ingly devout in the form of worship which 
for the moment seemed most expedient 
to her. It is true that she was fighting 
for her life and for the independence of 
her people. Conspirators thronged around 
her, and in every Catholie court in Eu- 
rope plotters were compassing her mur- 
der and the enslavement of England, by 
means of Mary Stuart or Philip of Spain. 
Against such weapons as those employed 
against her it may be urged with some 
reason that Elizabeth might legitimately 
oppose all the weapons that craft could 
furnish, just as the imprisoned Mary 
Stuart might conspire, as she did, for 
eighteen vears with those who sought the 
Queen of England’s life. But whilst ad- 
mitting this in both cases, as being ac- 
cording to the political ethics of the time, 
it destroys, for once and for all, the 
claim of the Queen of Scots to be re- 
garded as a saint unjustly sacrificed, and 
that of Elizabeth to be accepted 
the eminently “Good” Queen, 
pure Protestant piety conquered 
Catholie ogre. 

It is an extraordinary story, that of the 
cruel and heartless manner in which the 
Queen, during a series of years, played 
with the Duke of Alencon, and ultimately 
drove him to despair and death. Nowoman 
but one whose heart vanity and ambition 
had turned to stone could have carried 
on the long juggle as she did with the 
amorous young French prince, to the 
amazement, and often the disgust, of her 
closest councillors. Swearing with awful 
oaths her promise to marry him and her 
eternal affection for him, sighing, lan- 
guishing, and drawing him into compro- 
mising situations by her pretended love 
for him, she deceived not only her lover, 
but the keenest politicians in Europe: 
and yet, with her private correspondence 
now before us, we see that the whole 
comedy was a lie, so far as she was con- 
cerned; and that in what seemed her 
moments of utter self-abandonment in 


service, 


as 
whose 
the 
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her love she was coolly calculating ho 
to wriggle out of her compromise whils 
the mire. Wh 
at length the poor lad was cajoled int 
leaving England with the fulfilment 
his marriage still deferred, the Que 
travelled to Gravesend with him to s 
him fairly on the way, for he tearful! 
resisted going to the last moment. | 
feigned grief at leaving “her husband.’ 
as she called him, she wept and wail 
at the parting; but an eye-witness of t] 
scene tells us that as soon as her pe 
sistent lover’s back was turned she sought 
the privacy of her chamber, not to in 
dulge in her grief, but to dance for very 
joy at having got rid of him so easily: 
and scoffed at his simplicity to his own 
false servant Simier. When later it 
served her political purpose to extort 
terms from the King of France by again 
pretending her intention immediately to 
marry his brother, she called down eurses 
upon her own head in such appalling 
language if she did not fulfil her promise 
this time that so seasoned’ a _ vessel as 
the elderly French ambassador declared 
that it made his blood run cold; and solid 
o'd Cecil himself, who was deeper in thi 
plot than any one, whispered in aw 
stricken tones to Lady Stafford that “ if 
the Queen failed to keep this pledge, 
surely God would send her to hell for 
such blasphemy.” 

As specimens of epistolary mystifica- 
tion and deception nothing equals the 
letters, now at Hatfield, sent by Eliza- 
beth in answer to Alencon’s desperate 
prayers from France and_ Flanders 
Frantie appeals from the young man to 
the elderly coquette that he should not 
be abandoned, now that he had broken 
with every one else for her sake, were 
answered by obscure and involved replies, 
in which hypocrisy, suggestiveness, and 
professions of undying love are cunning- 
ly used to wrap up the cold cynicism 
that really inspired the communication. 
To the very end the farce was played. 
When in 1584 Alencon died, miserably 
conscious that he had been all along but 
a puppet used to serve the political ends 
and pander to the vanity of a heartless 
woman, it still suited Elizabeth to be 
friendly with France; and she mourned 
ostentatiously in widow’s garb and with 
drawn hypocritical countenance the loss 


leaving her suitor in 








the “husband” she had beguiled to 
aster and to death. “ Your sorrow,” 
wrote to his mother, “ cannot exceed 

ne, although you were his mother. You 
another son, but I can find no other 
solation than death, which I hope will 

n enable me to rejoin him. . If you 

ld see a picture of my heart, you 

uld see a body without a soul.” And 

at this very time Elizabeth was 
ving her lover Hatton frantic with 
lousy, because of her ostentatious 
landering with a more brilliant favor- 
still, Walter Raleigh, upon whom she 

: piling favors and grants unparalleled, 

d would hardly allow out of her sight. 
So far from dying for Alencon, who had 

uly died for her, she continued for well- 

veh twenty years yet to feed her vanity 
ogling and trifling with mere lads, 
Essex and Blount, until her very 
urtiers blushed for shame. In truth, 
avidity for male admiration, . which 
position enabled her to command, 
was without limit, and she was especial- 
ly fortunate in being so constituted as 
to be able, whilst enjoying it to the full, 
» make her weakness subserve her ambi- 
tion and her great political objects. But 
all probability she was, so far as active 
morality is concerned, less _ blame- 
rthy than she is usually believed to 
ive been. 

The evidence which leads me to this 
conclusion can hardly be stated at length 
here, but an almost sufficient surface 
reason may be found in the egotistical 
personal vanity which obviously inspired 
her—as much as her political ambition. 
So long as her lovers were simply pur- 
suers she was always mistress of the sit- 

ition: the moment she had surrendered 
herself to any one of them her supreme 

mination and attraction, at least so far 
he was concerned, would have been 
destroyed. It was because her cold- 
artedness, which shows so clearly in 

r lean, proud face, enabled her to curb 
her passions before they overcame her 
that she could keep herself, as she did, 

the position of being always sought 
nd never entirely won, which was the 
secret of her success. 

That everybody at court was expected 
to keep up to the last the tradition of 
the Queen’s supreme beauty and good- 
ness is evident from the testimony 
Vor. CTX —No, 651.—52 
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of courtiers and diplomatists innumer- 
able, and to the end of her life 
much of her conversation was framed 
with the object of extorting compliments 
from her interlocutors, Essex alone, to 
his ruin, being sometimes bold enough 
to refuse to play the courtly game when 
it suited the Queen to begin it. When 
she was nearly sixty-five years of age, 
in 1597, De Maisse, the French ambassa- 
dor, described the extraordinary mag- 
nificence of her dress and the calculated- 
ly immodest way in which the garments 
were worn—all opening down the front, 
and held together at the waist by a sim- 
ple girdle. The advice of a long-headed 
judge to Hatton with regard to his bear- 
ing towards the Queen shows also how 
thoroughly understood it was that the 
pretence of her goodness was to be kept 
up by those who surrounded her—the 
pretence of which we still see the result 
in the general tradition of her character. 
“ Never,” wrote Dyer to Hatton, “seem 
deeply to condemn her frailties, but rath- 
er joyfully to commend such things as 
should be in her, as if they were in 
her indeed.” 

But a far blacker record stands against 
Elizabeth’s name than that of a domi- 
neering love of adulation and personal 
worship. She was doubtless right in re- 
garding Mary Stuart as her enemy, who 
would stick at nothing to destroy her; 
and the duplicity, the heartlessness, and 
the cruelty she used toward the Scottish 
Queen may on these grounds, and con- 
sidering the ethics of the time, perhaps 
be justified. But what can never be 
excused or pardoned is the cowardly 
treachery by which Elizabeth sought to 
avoid the odium of her cousin’s death, 
and to ruin her instrument for doing her 
bidding. The Queen’s Council and the 
English Parliament were unanimously of 
opinion that Mary’s execution alone could 
secure Elizabeth’s safety, and they had 
more than once officially represented this 
to the Queen. Elizabeth, after the dis- 
covery of the Babington conspiracy and 
the Spanish complicity in it, was of the 
same opinion. If the action of Mary 
and her friends was such.as to constitute 
a standing peril to the English state, 
as I, for one, believe that it was, then the 
sacrifice of the Scottish Queen, who had 
been legally condemned and sentenced, was 
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justified, and should have been effected 
openly, as had been urged by Parliament. 

But Elizabeth hated personal respon- 
sibility, and though she was as eager 
as any one for Mary’s death, she was 
determined if possible to have a scape- 
goat to relieve her of the blame of exe- 
cuting judgment on an anointed sov- 
ereign—a woman of her own family and 
her own royal caste. Elizabeth resisted 
all pressure for the regular execution, 
but caused Walsingham and Davison, her 
two secretaries, to write to Sir Amyas 
Paulet, Mary’s keeper and a strong 
Puritan: “Her Majesty doth note in 
you both a lack of that care and zeal of 
her service that she looketh for at your 
hands, in that you have not jn all this 
time of yourselves, without other provo- 
cation, found out some way to shorten 
the life of that Queen, considering the 
peril she is subject to hourly, so long as 
the said Queen shall live. Wherein, be- 
sides a lack of love towards her, she noteth 
greatly that you have not that care of 
your particular safeties, or rather the 
preservation of religion and the public 
good and prosperity of your country, that 
reason and policy commandeth. . . . She 


taketh it most unkindly towards her that 
men professing that love towards her that 
you do should in any kind of sort, for 
lack of the discharge of your duties, cast 
the burden upon her, knowing, us you 
do, her indisposition to’shed blood, es- 
pecially of one of that sex and quality, 


and so near to her in blood as that 
Queen is.” The men who wrote this let- 
ter for the Queen distrusted her, and 
urgently prayed Paulet to burn it. They 
were right in their distrust, as we shall 
see; but Paulet knew his mistress, too, 
and replied almost indignantly, “God 
forbid that I should make so foul a ship- 
wreck of my conscience, or leave so great 
a blot to my poor posterity, as to shed 
blood without a warrant.” And when 
the Queen learned that Paulet declined 
to become her catspaw, she exclaimed 
with an oath against “such precise fel- 
lows,” and sought another scapegoat. 
Soon after the sentence on Mary had 
been pronounced (December 6, 1586), 
Elizabeth had directed Burghley to have 
the warrant ready for signature, and he, 
after drafting it in rough, gave it to 
the Junior Secretary of State, William 
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Davison, to have engrossed, clever W,! 
singham being laid up with a diplomat; 
illness at the moment. When Davis: 
laid the document before the Queen { 
signature she spoke petulantly about j:. 
and told him to keep it back for ¢}) 
present. Thus passed six weeks, an 
there was some murmuring and co: 
plaint amongst the Puritan and co) 
parties about the delay in carrying 
the sentence. It was then that the h 
was given to Paulet to kill the Queen 
Scots privately without a warrant. 

On the morning of the same 
that the letter to Paulet, already quoted 
was written (February 1, 1587), EF] 
beth told Lord Admiral Howard 
send for Davison and direct him to 
the warrant before her for signatur 
Davison promptly carried the docun 
to the Queen, whom he found ful! 
smiles and amiability, asking him, as 
surprised, what he had in his hand. Th 
Secretary told her, and she appended her 
signature to the warrant, explaining + 
him whilst doing so that she had thithert 
delayed it for the sake of her own repu- 
tation. Then with a joke she handed him 
the signed warrant, and, according to 
Davison’s story, bade him carry it at one 
to the Lord Chancellor, to have it sealed 
with the Great Seal as privately as pos 
sible, and send it without delay to th 
commissioners who were with Mary, in 
order that she (Elizabeth) might hear 
no more about it. She said some angry 
words as Davison left about the laxity 
of Paulet that had made a warrant neces 
sary at all, and told Davison to eal! on 
Walsingham, who was still sick, and with 
him draft the letter to Paulet which has 
been mentioned. Davison then went to 
Burghley and Walsingham, and, in ac- 
cordance with the Queen’s message, every 
detail of the execution was arranged in 
writing; whilst it was settled that “the 
lords and court are to give out that ther 
will be no execution.” 

From Burghley’s papers, now 
Hatfield, it is clear that not the Quee 
alone, but her council also, had en 
tered into a plot to make Davison t!\ 
scapegoat of Mary’s death. On the mor 
ing of the 2d of February the Quecn 
sent a message telling Davison noi 
go with the warrant to the Lord Chan 
cellor yet. When he entered her chamber, 








to his surprise she asked him if the war- 


t 


rant was sealed. 
“Yes, your Majesty,” he replied, “ ac- 
rding to your instructions.” 

“Why so much haste?” asked the 
Queen. To which Davison replied that 
had ordered him to use despatch. 
“Does your Majesty,” he continued, 

vish the warrant executed or not?” 
“ Yes,” she replied, “ but I like not the 
orm of it;” and suggested that poison 
ght be better: all of which meant that 
she preferred to await Paulet’s definite re- 
y before engaging her own responsibility. 
Davison began to grow alarmed, and 
he went to Burghley to say that he de- 
ned further responsibility in the mat- 
ter, having carried out his orders. Burgh- 
summoned the council for the next 
lay; and after repeating to them Da- 
m’s story, Burghley despatched the 
rrant post-haste to Fotheringay, by 
Beale. The next morning, February 4, 
Davison entered the Queen’s room, where 
was gayly chatting with Raleigh. 
Turning to the Secretary, she told him 
she had dreamed that the Queen of Scots 
ad been executed, and that the dream 
had made her so angry that it was a good 
thing for Davison that he had not been 
near her at the time. This naturally 
frightened the poor man, and he trem- 
blingly asked her if she really did not 
want the warrant executed. She replied 
with an oath that she did, but repeated 
what she had said before about the re- 
sponsibility and “ another way.” 
The train that was to destroy Davison 
s already prepared; and when, a day or 
two later, he told the Queen that Paulet 
declined to poison Mary without a war- 
rant, his doom was sealed. On the eve- 
ng of the 9th of February, Elizabeth 
learned that the head of the Queen of 
Scots had fallen at Fotheringay the day 
before. Her simulated rage knew no 
bounds. All her councillors, accomplices 
though they were, agreed to bear a share 
the pretended disgrace, but upon 
Davison the real blow fell. The Queen 
tormed and swore to foreigners that the 
Puritan knave had disobeyed her, and 
hat it was not her intention to have 
Mary put to death. One by one the 
councillors crept back into the Queen’s 
favor when it was found that no foreign 
sovereign would avenge Mary’s death; 
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but the sun of Davison had sunk to rise 
no more. Ruined, disgraced, and in 
prison, he suffered for the rest of his life, 
and not even the indignant champion- 
ship of Essex availed in his behalf. 

“Good Queen Bess” has come down 
to us in history as the embodiment of a 
great tradition—that of the first rise of 
England as a world power. In a forceful 
and unscrupulous age, and in a country 
youthfully self-conscious of the growing 
power which enabled the English nation 
to strike from the nerveless hands of 
Spain the sceptre of the sea, this woman, 
by happy circumstance the Queen of the 
people in whom these new hopes were 
bred, was herself a concentration of the 
forces which gave to England the victory. 
Careless of the rights or feelings of oth- 
ers so long as her own end was served; 
supremely vain, violent, and greedy, and 
absolutely self-centred, yet steadfast in 
the pursuit of her objects, good and bad. 
These were the qualities which enabled 
Elizabeth to triumph, and the English 
nation to rise on the ashes of weaker or 
more scrupulous peoples. They were the 
qualities of youth, for the English nation 
was young; but if a monarch of another 
mould than Elizabeth had ruled over Eng- 
land at that crucial time of its history, 
the nation’s youthful development might 
have been retarded or stopped. That the 
Queen and her people marched together, 
and aided each other by the exercise of 
similar qualities, has invested Elizabeth 
with the character of a really national 
Queen, and made her one of the most 
successful of sovereigns. When England 
began to truckle and cringe at the bid- 
ding of base King James, no wonder 
that her people, looking back to the time 
when, thanks to Elizabeth’s character, 
Englishmen were allowed and encouraged 
to trample underfoot all interests but 
their own, they should build around her 
fame the tradition of “Good Queen 
Bess.” Good she was to them, because 
like unto themselves in the age in which 
they lived; “good” to England for all 
time because of the brilliant national re- 
sults of her personal rule; whether 
“good” to the world, or in the abstract, 
let those decide who hold that truth and 
uprightness shall always in the end pre- 
vail, and that no permanent good ever 
came of evil doing. 
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The American and Brescia 


BY W. L. ALDEN 


EW tourists go to Brescia. Per- 
F sonally I know of only two Anglo- 

Saxons, besides myself, who have 
visited the place. One was the late Mr. 
Augustus Hare, who went to Brescia 
with his prolific scissors in his hand, in- 
tending to write up the place elaborately. 
But he probably met with no person of 
title in Brescia, and therefore he recorded 
his impression that there was very little 
to see in the place. The other Anglo- 
Saxon was an American whom I met at 
the Brescia station. 

I had just descended from the Milan 
train, when I saw a tall, gaunt American, 
wearing a travelling-cap, and leaning in 
a limp and despairing attitude against 
the station wall. In front of him stood 
subdued and apologetic porters, with the 
American’s hand-luggage, humbly sug- 
gesting in their native tongue that the 
traveller should see the station-master. 
Suddenly, and with a fierce gesture, the 
American exclaimed: “I ain’t talking 
about that! I’m talking about a hat, a 
hat, a nat!” 

Yielding to a weak impulse to do a 
kind action, I approached my fellow 
countryman and asked if I could be of 
any assistance to him. He looked at 
me as if I were speaking some unknown 
language, and made no reply. With the 
conviction that I had been served as I 
deserved for interfering with another 
traveller’s concerns, I turned away; but 
before I had emerged from the station 
I felt a strong grasp on my arm, and 
heard a repentant voice saying: “ Guess 
I was a little rude just now, but I’ve 
lost a first-class New York hat, and I 
was considerable mad. Thank you all 
the same for your politeness.” 

“You left the hat in’ the train, I 
presume,” said I. 

“ Just so,” he replied. “ You see, ’'m 
travelling with a friend, and we came 
from Venice this morning. I wanted to 
get out here and see them make cerpets, 


but my friend wouldn’t stop. So, being 
a little mad at him, I let him go on : 
Milan alone, and got out in.a hurry and 
forgot my hat. That porter kept jabber- 
ing at me till I was ready to kill hi 
It’s a shame that they don’t have men 
these Eyetalian railroads that can sp: 

a decent language.” 

“T was not aware that they made car- 
pets in Brescia,” I remarked. 

“They make Brussels carpets her 
don’t they?” asked the American. 
always thought that Brussels carpe: 
came from Brussels, and having a brot!)- 
er in the carpet trade, I felt some 
terested in the matter.” 

“But this isn’t Brussels,” said I. “ It 
is Brescia.” 

“My friend told me this was Brus- 


sels, only the natives called it Brushia, 
just as they miscall all their towns. 
A nation that don’t know the proper 


names of its towns don’t amount to 
much, in my opinion. My friend knows 
Europe down to the ground. He’s in 
the elevator business, and he ought to 
know whether this is Brussels or not.” 

I could not quite see how familiarity 
with the elevator business made a man 
an authority in geography, but I did 
not say so. “ Your friend,” I remarked, 
gently, “was not quite right in this in- 
stance. Brussels is at least eight hun- 
dred miles from here. However, now 
that you are here, you had better come 
with me and have a look at Brescia.” 

“ All right,” he replied. “T’ve got to 
get rid of the time somehow, and I’m 
used to disappointments since I came 
to Italy. I haven’t seen anything yc! 
that hasn’t disappointed me,—except t! 
beer in Venice, and that don’t come up 
to the Milwaukee standard.” 

So we took a carriage and drove fr 
the next three hours through Brescia, 
stopping at churches and other buildings 
of interest. My companion strongly re- 
sented the fact that Brescia was nt 
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Rrussels, and was inclined to divide the 
blame between the Brescians and his 
friend in the elevator business. 
He was the only man I ever met who 
sociated Brescia with carpets. Most 
-nglish-speaking people who have heard 
Brescia associate it either with Hay- 
u or with Browning. A legend dating 
m the year 1848 charges Haynau, the 
\ustrian general, with having flogged 
triotie Brescian ladies, and it was the 
ef in this legend which led the dray- 
of Barclay and Perkins to mob 
laynau when he visited London. That 
llaynau suppressed an insurrection in 
Brescia with stern severity is true. It 
is his duty as an Austrian general to 
ippress it, and he can hardly be blamed 
for so doing, no matter how warmly we 
sympathize with the patriotic im- 
pulse which spurred the Brescians into 
revolt against their Austrian masters. 
Hayvnau shot men freely, but men who 
engage in an insurrection that fails must 
expect to pay the penalty. That he ever 
flogged women there is no sufficient evi- 
The story was believed because, 
the time, the hatred of Austria was 


men 


lence. 


intense in Lombardy that the Ital- 


t 


were ready 


1S to believe anything 

them. Still, until sufficient 
that Haynau flogged women 
forthcoming, it is unfair to charge 
m with that outrage. 
Readers of 

Browning asso- 

Brescia 

with the poem 

which describes 

a patriot on his 

way to be hang- 

ed, amid the ap- 

plause of the 

delighted Bres- 

cian population. 

He had entered 
3rescia just a 

year previous to 

the date of his 

exit, and had 

been welcomed 

with enthusias- 

tie demonstra- 

tions of ap- 

proval. What 

he had done 

during the 


gainst 
vidence 


ciate 
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twelve months that reconciled the people 
to his death on the gallows is not men- 
tioned. Possibly he wanted to introduce 
electric lights and automobiles and 
female suffrage into Brescia. At any 
rate, the Brescians had evidently had 
enough of him. Of course he was a 
purely imaginary patriot, and hence we 
are justified in saying that many people 
know Brescia only as the site of one or 
two mythical incidents. But that is not 
the fault of Brescia. 
The guide-books inform us that Brescia 
ealled “ Brescia Armata,” or Armed 
Brescia, and that it is so called because 
arms are manufactured there. I very 
much doubt this interpretation. Bologna 
has the title of “ Bologna la Grassa,” or 
Bologna the Fat. Does this mean that 
Bologna is celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of fat, instead of bologna sausages? 
Like many other Italian towns, Brescia 
is built on a hill, and is crowned with 
a castle which in medieval days must 
have been exceptionally strong. Per- 
haps Brescia was called the armed be- 
cause she was always armed against her 
enemies. In the good old times when 
every Italian city fought against its 
neighbors, Brescia must have been a place 
which judicious generals left alone, while 
they sacked the cities of the plain. 

The first thing which strikes the ob- 
servant visitor to Brescia is the excessive 


is 





TALL AMERICAN AND THE APOLOGETIC PORTERS 
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number and abnormal length of the local 
cats. The town is fairly crowded with 
eats, and the guide-books furnish no ex- 
planation of the fact. The Brescian cat 
is so long and narrow that he might al- 
most be described as a dachscat. Why 
he has developed this extreme length can 
only be conjectured. It may possibly 
have something to do with the fierce com- 
petition for food which must prevail 
where cats are so abundant. Most people 
who are familiar with cats, and have not 
had their minds warped by the study of 
text-books of natural history, know that 
the cat is elastic to a high degree. 
When he desires to reach some article 
of food, or some new and possibly dan- 
gerous object, without approaching any 
nearer to it than is absolutely necessary, 
he stretches out his body until it is about 
a fifth longer than usual. Such is the 
excellence of the materials of which the 
cat is made that he can elongate himself 
and shrink back again to his normal 
length almost any number of times with- 
out permanently weakening his springs. 
But it is, however, quite possible that 





} \ at 


an excessi 


ve frequency of elongation n 


in time weaken the cat’s springs, and | 


vent him 


original length. Now the Brescian ca; 


nearly al 


from shrinking back to 


ways seen in the attitud 


peering carefully around a corner, or 
stealing up to some article that seems 
him to have the promise and potency 
food. In these circumstances he e!| 
gates himself to the utmost, and it 
perhaps this that has made him pen 
nently long. 


My companion did not admire the eat 
and the sentiment was reciprocated wit 


much warmth. In every Italian chu 


there are 


sought re 


one or more cats, who h 
fuge from the cares of m 


and the temptations of the back fe: 


and have 


and asceticism. There was a large « 
an empty niche at the door 


the cathedral. He seemed to be a 


sitting in 


chosen a life of meditat 


tant relation of the dachshund, for 


length and a marked tendency to b: 


leggedness he resembled that preposte: 


animal. 


he rose up and swore defiantly at my 


Hie =s 
ie ‘I 


at 3 


J AL Ler Lee 


As we entered the church d 


Ta7 } ¥ 


rE 


Just tN TIME TO PREVENT HIM FROM USING STRONG MEASURES 


dq 





MUSHROOMS PROVED 


The latter had done noth- 
ng whatever to merit such language, but 
wherever we went in Brescia the cats 
eyed him with strong disapproval. In 
the case of the cathedral cat this may 
have been due to the man’s dislike of 


mpanion, 


churches, but as the average cat is no- 
toriously an agnostic, this would not ex- 
plain the conduct of the other cats. 


After 
cathedral, 


we had glanced through the 

and had emerged into the 
street once more, my acquaintance said: 

“Tf youre going into any more 
churches, you must excuse me. I'll sit 
n the carriage till you come out again, 
but I don’t want any more churches in 
mine. When we landed in Genoa, my 
friend made me go and see every church 
in the place. I don’t believe there was 

Catholic, or a Baptist, or a Presby- 
terian, or a Methodist, or a Mormon 
church in Genoa that he didn’t drag me 
nto. After that I struck, and this is 
the first church I’ve been inside of since 
I left Genoa. These Italian churches 
don’t deserve the name. They are nothing 
but big, cold barns. Every one I’ve seen 


TO BE IMMENSE UMBRELLAS 


yet has been lit with candles, and nothing 
else. No lamps, no gas, no electric lights! 
Why, you couldn’t get one of our Cyrus- 
ville preachers to preach in them, no mat- 
ter what salary you might offer him.” 

I went into every church in Brescia 
that the guide-book told me I ought to 
visit, and I had so little time to give to 
each one that I felt that I was even as the 
traditional American who saw Rome in 
twenty-four hours. My companion sat in 
the carriage while I was in the churches, 
and I am afraid that there was something 
in his manner that failed to please the 
human as well as the cat population of 
Brescia, for twice I rejoined the car- 
riage just in time to prevent him from 
using strong measures with certain men 
and boys, who approached too closely to 
the carriage in order to stare at him. 

The municipal palace is a picturesque 
specimen of medieval architecture, and 
although the American compared it most 
unfavorably with the city hall of Cyrus- 
ville, Minnesota, he could not spoil it 
for me. Also the ancient Roman temple, 
which has been transformed into a mu- 
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seum, has been so judiciously restored 
that the most captious sentimentalist 
could not find fault with it. The market- 
place, which at first sight seemed to be 
covered with a monstrous growth of 
white and yellow mushrooms of gigantic 
size, under each one of which was seated 
a woman with a collection of fruit and 
vegetables, was also a delight. The 
mushrooms, which on nearer inspection 
proved to be immense umbrellas, filled 
my companion with inextinguishable 
mirth. He laughed in a low, choking 
way at the sight of them, and half a dozen 
times that day the recollection of them 
moved him to solemn laughter. I could 
not understand why the umbrellas amused 
him so much. Several times he said soft- 
ly to himself, “ Those darned umberels!” 
and then chuckled. The memory of his 
laughter haunts me to this day. What 
on earth was the man laughing at? I 
shall never know, for he gave me no ex- 
planation, and now he has vanished from 
my world forever, taking the secret of 
the umbrellas with him. 
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THEY WORK AT WEARING LONG CLOAKS AND GENERAL CONVERSATION 


The painter upon whom Brescia prides 
herself—and with good reason—is Mo- 
retto. There are a great many of his 
works in the churches and _ galleries 
private and public, of Brescia. I in- 
duced my companion to enter the cl 
gallery with me, although he insisted 
that he detested pictures. However, ther 
was one canvas that interested him. 
was a St. Sebastian with rather mo: 
than the usual quantity of arrows, and 
my companion stopped before it and ask 
ed me what it represented. I told him 
the legend of the saint, and he laughed 
scornfully. 

“So they set him up for a target and 
shot at him, did they?” he remarked, 
gazing at the picture. “Well! All ! 
have to say is that they were mighty poor 
shots in those days. Just look at those 
arrows. There are about fifty of them, 
and only two have made a bull’s-eye. 
The others are mostly outers, and bad 
outers at that. Why, there ain’t a boy 
of twelve years old in the whole State of 
Minnesota who wouldn’t be ashamed 0! 
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shooting as that. It’s disgraceful: 
t’s what it is.” 
hat was all the comment he made on 
art treasures of Brescia, until after 
vere again in the carriage. Then he 
“What you fellows can see in pic- 
I can’t make out. I never took 
wk in them. Why should I want 
ok at a lot of angels in nightgowns 
walk-around, or a man stuck 
full of arrows as a pincushion, or a 
1an holding a fat baby, or a tramp 
a big stick, and nothing on in the 
of clothes except a bit of buffalo- 
de? It’s all nonsense to pretend that 
Iks really do take interest in such 
ings. Give me a portrait of James G. 
Blaine or of John L. Sullivan, and I 
an take interest in it, for it means 
mething; but these old masters, as my 
‘iend calls them, ought to have been set 
painting barns and fences.” 
Brescia is a busy town. The inhabit- 
nts are, as a rule, tall and robust, and 
hey are always hard at work. The main 
treets are full of men employed in wear- 
e large cloaks and talking to other 
en with the utmost energy. No matter 
w tired- they may be, the Brescians 
orn to rest, but they work at wearing 
cloaks and general conversation with an 
idefatigable earnestness that does them 
nfinite credit. In the chemists’ shops 
the local doctors are hard at work from 
norning to night, sitting on chairs and 
liscussing politics with one another and 
th the chemist and his assistants. In 
ront of the chief caffés there are dozens 
f young men who, from their dress, 
belong to the upper classes, but they 
ork as hard as the rest of the people. 
They stand for hours at their post, tire- 
essly watching the ladies who _ pass. 
Some of these young men struck me as 
ooking rather thin and worn, as if they 
iad overworked themselves. But I pre- 
sume that they hold that it is better to 
vear out than to rust out. 
There is a superb view of the Lom 
ard plain from the castle which crowns 
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the summit of Brescia. To the south, 
east, and west stretches the plain, dotted 
with cities and isolated bell-towers. On 
the north rises the vast wall of the Alps, 
and in the far southwest the Apennines 
are dimly outlined. 

My companion seemed interested in the 
view, but nevertheless it displeased him. 
Said he: “ This country would make the 
best wheat-growing country in the world 

that is, for its size. What the Italians 
want to do is to pull down all those 
miserable dirty little towns that they 
call cities, and to put all the inhabitants 
into one decent-sized city. Then they 
could grow wheat all cver the country, 
and make big money. But you can’t 
get any sense into an Italian. I know 
them all the way through, for we had 
gangs of them working on our new rail- 
road last year.” 

{ bade good-by to my aequaintance at 
the railway station. He was going on 
to Milan, and I was bound for Cremona. 
We parted in the most friendly way, 
and he thanked me warmly for having 
shown him Brescia, and said that if ever 
I came to Cyrusville he would show me 
a town worth seeing. “ And,” he added, 
“Just you chuck away all that rubbish 
that folks talk about pictures and archi- 
tecture, and such, and take interest in 
things that amount to something. Come 
over to Cyrusville, and see how business 
is hustling with us. It will just make 
your head swim, and you'll wonder how 
you ever had the patience to stay over- 
night in this miserable Italy.” 

As the Milan train rolled out of the 
station my late companion thrust his 
head out of the window of his carriage, 
and in a stentorian voice yelled to me, 
“Think of those umberels!” Then his 
laughter rose above the noise of the train, 
and presently I saw him no more. 

On reflection I mean to go again to 
Brescia, alone, and try to see it. At pres 
ent it is hopelessly mixed up in ..y mind 
with Cyrusville, Minnesota, and the mix 
ture is far from satisfactory. 
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ARJORIE! Ma: 
jorie! In here, 
dear. In you 
uncle’s room. Wh 
is it, child? Som 
of those nourishing 
decoctions you fi 
low me about with 

Good little niece! Good littk 
daughter! A niece is as good as 
daughter, when it’s Marjorie. You 
uncle always said so. Give me t! 
stuff, child. Tl take a bit of it, 
and by and by we'll have a Chris 
tian cup of tea. Lonesome in here 
Here with his books, his de sk, his 
picture hanging there to smile at 
me? Why, it’s the spot where I fee] 
nearest him. The picture is a col 
fort. Yes, indeed. I talk to it : 
lot. “Good morning, Tom,” | 
say. “It looks like rain.” Or, 
“The sun’s out, Tom.” A 
knock.]| Come! What is it, Wilkins ¢ 
Oh, a letter! Thank you. That’s all. 
Ah, from Ralph Gilbert, your uncle’s 
chum. I wondered I didn’t hear. I 
Egypt, now. Yes, travelling about 
Just travelling. I cabled him. He says 
he ean realize better than anybody els 
what I have lost. That’s true! that’s 
true! He says he knew from your 
uncle’s letters how happy we were, th 
kind of life we lived together. Ah, but 
he couldn’t know, Marjorie, could he? 
Nobody could really know. He says 
Oh, I don’t like this. It’s only a form 
of words, but I don’t like it. He says, 
“The world will be a different place now 








Tom has gone away from us.” Ralph 
won’t say died. He’s afraid of hurting 
me. But that word never hurts m 
It’s a beautiful, dear, simple word 

“ died ”’—worth all their weak phrases to 
avoid it. I say it over and over. It 
means, “ My husband has been promoted 








HER 





some noble company.” The glorious 
d! the mighty, the immortal dead! 
d then I find myself whispering that 


jestie line . 


O eloquent, just, and mightie Death!” 





at is it, dear? Morbid? 
rt. no! | might be morbid over some 


Bless your 


ikling who had died, — not a big, 
endid fellow like your uncle Tom. 
Vhy, he laughed all his life, and he went 
iling out of it. I must be as robust 
he. I must act nobly in my grief. 
1 an old woman, but, bless you! we old 
ks ean be more gallant than you chil- 
n, with all your hot blood to back you. 
Well! well! run away, dear, now. I’m 
ng to be busy. There is one last 
indle of letters to burn. Then we shall 
in order, ready to fight out our 
without him. No! no! I can’t put 
off. Dve done that too long already. 
Dear heart, I’m strong enough. I wish 
[ wasn’t. I wish I could start to-day on 
road Tom went. It wouldn’t be even 


nesome, I should find his footprints in 

I don’t know where it leads; but I 
n't care. Tom Huntington’s there, and 
at’s enough for me. No, I mustn’t put 


ff. If I did, it never would be done at 
Why. dear, I had that lesson when 

| was a child of ten. My father died. 
It was sweet spring weather. We sat on 
the door-stone in the dark, my brother 
nd I, and the whippoorwill ealled in the 
rchard. We wondered why mother cried 
and why everybody was so good to us, so 
tiful in a still, strange way. They said 
father had “gone.” But we were chil- 
lren, and we knew that he would come 
ick, 
n spite of that mysterious room with 
the closed blinds, in spite of mother’s 
rying, we knew he’d come. In a week | 
found mother putting away his clothes, 

father’s clothes. I cried. I almost 
fought her. I loved my father. 

‘But he’ll need them,” I kept saying. 
“ He’ll need them when he comes.” 

Mother took both my hands and drew 
me close. She made me sit down on a 
ittle stool in front of her, and she looked 
nto my eyes. 

“Listen,” said she. “Father is not 
oming back. We shall go to him, but he 
will not return to us.” 


LETTERS. 























































































































































































































































































































HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


I can see now, Marjorie, how it cor 
forted her to use the stately Bible word 
Death brings: a different atmosphere. \\ 
even want to lay aside our ordina 
speech. I begged her again not to 
away his clothes. 

“Tt’s easier, dear,” she said. “If 
don’t do it at once, we can’t do it at all. 
That’s true, Marjorie. We must do 
now, while the first excitement of our gric: 
is on us, while we are buoyed above th: 
things of life. So then when mother to! 
me that, I helped her. I thought I wa 
doing something for father. Strange! 
strange !—you weren’t born then, and no 
your turn has come, and you are helping 
me. Oh yes, yes, dear, you have helped me 
just by being here. I couldn’t let you d 
things. I couldn’t let you touch his clothes 
—even you. I had to do that myself. You 
see, I’m a jealous creature, dear. I’ve bee: 
spared real jealousy, because Tom— Well, 
nobody knows what Tom and I have bee: 
to each other. Even you don’t know. 
Not a.thistledown of doubt between us. 
Nothing to regret? My dear child, I bx 
lieve you are right. There isn’t om 
cloud to remember in all the years w 
spent together. We fought. Oh yes, w 
fought like cats and dogs! but w 
laughed all through it. Regret! Yes, 
I’ve just one regret. We had our yout! 
apart. We didn’t meet till I was thirty- 
five and he was thirty-eight. Still, I 
hadn’t made any hideous mistake and 
married the wrong man. Thank God fo: 
“that! As for him— well, Marjorie, | 
hated those years when he didn’t know 
me. I wouldn’t hear of them. If he'd 
looked at a woman—yes, yes, the chances 
are he did, with a microscope, too; hi 
always had a way of magnifying us—1"\ 
have hunted her out and slain her wit! 
my scissors. You don’t believe we quar 
relled? You don’t believe it? Indeed, 
we did! Why, one winter there wer 
three days when we didn’t speak. I nev 
had such fun in all my life. We went 
to drive together, and confided in th 
horses. We sat at table, and addresse: 
the crockery. Kiss? Of course we di 
Kissing isn’t talking, is it? Who spok 
first? Well, it’s no use pretending, dea: 

I did. He swore that I would. IH 
prophesied it only that morning, to t! 

sugar-bowl. 

“Mark my words, Sugar Bowl,” sai 
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“before night she'll be talking a blue 
k. She can’t help it, poor child! it’s 
me infirmity.” 

‘Never you mind, Cream Pitcher,” said I; 

hope you'll be alive and uncracked to see 
end of this. For when I open my lips 

that man there, you'll be an older and a 

ser pitcher.” 

Now what did we quarrel about? There 

re so many things. I know! I know! It 

s the Centennial Ball. Tom hadn’t told me 

could dance, and when the committee in- 

ted us to be in the opening minuet, he said, 
gravely as you please—Tom could be per- 
tly owlish when he was vicious, 

= Why, ves, I should be delighted ; only I 

eht fall over things.” 

But they wanted him because he was so 
plendid, and i undertook to coach him. My 
lear, if you could have seen us! I'd eurtsy, 
nd then make him bow. He’d imitate the 
ow—and tumble over nothing. I coaxed, and scolded, and bowed till I 
was faint. He said I acted like a frantic mother bird. I wore a train, so 
he could get used to it. He wound himself up in it. When we were to 
rehearse with the others, it always happened Tom couldn’t go, and Larry 
Upham took his place. When I couldn’t go, Tom did; but I never dared 
to ask the others how he performed with them. He always came home hot 
and tired, and told me he’d disgraced himself. 

Well, the night of the ball we were dressed at 
eight. I insisted on it. 

“Come into the parlor, Tom,” said I, “and go 
through the steps.” 

There we were, he in his knee-breeches and 
gold lace, I in my brocade. Powdered hair, dear? 

yes, and patches; mine was a star here on the 


chin. Yes, my dear, we were a good-looking 
couple. Your uncle was magnificent, and I— 


well! well! well! Yes, there we were in the 
parlor. 

‘Now, Tom,” said I, “that chair is Mrs. 
Arthur Bush. This is Harry Lake. This is 
Helen. You are you, and I am I.” 

“Oh!” said he, like a zany. “I 
im T, am I?” 

Then I began humming the Minuet 
from Don Giovanni [hums it and 
dances, talking]—you know, dear. 

“ Now! now, Tom!” said I. 

Sow !” 

My dear, he bowed—and fell over 
chair—Mrs. Arthur Bush. He got 
up—and fell over another. 

‘ Tom,” said I, “it’s no use. Larry 
Upham must take your place.” 

“All right, dear,” said he. “Tl 
speak to him.” 

I never saw your uncle so de- 
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pressed. Well, we went to the b; 
—yes, we went,—and the minuet 
gan. And what did I see, large 
life and twice as handsome, but y. 
uncle Tom and not Larry Upha 
Bow? His bows were perfecti: 
Step? He walked on _ rose-leay 
My dear, he was adorable. I glar 
at him. Proud? Of course I w 
but you don’t suppose I’d let h 
know it. We met, face to face, in t! 
dance. I curtsied. 

“T hate you,” said I. 

“T love you,” said Tom. 

Then he took my hand—so. 

“T’'ll never forgive you!” said I. 

“Oh yes, you will!” said he. 

“Tm ashamed of you!” 

“ No, you’re proud of me!” 

“T’]] never speak to you again!” 

“Oh yes, you will! You'll speak first.” 

And I did, Marjorie. I spoke first. Ha! ha! ha! 
{The laugh drops into sobbing. ] 

3ut it’s over, Marjorie, isn’t it? quite over. 4]! 
the fun and foolishness, all the seoffing at age and 

wrinkles—all over! Why, it’s like the old song. 
Don’t you remember? [ Sings. ] 


aagetymaee 
emma 
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wn 
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“Oh, the days of the Kerry dancing! 

Oh, the ring of the piper’s tune! 
Oh, for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas! like our youth, too soon.” 


He used to sing it. I thought it made me sad, 
but I didn’t know then what sadness was. My) 
dear! my dear! my dear! 





There! run away, child, now, and leav: 
me. I must do—what I’ve—got to do. 
No! no! Tl eall you if I need you. 
And if—Marjorie, one moment! Com 
back. If I seem not to be able to bear it, 
be patient with me. Don’t talk to me. 
Only let me be. 

Now! haven’t I the nerve to open a 
desk and take out a packet of letters? 
O life! life! life! How strange you ar 
how cruel, how revengeful, after all thes 
years! You let me love a man. You let 
him grow as near to me as my own blood 
He dies, and when I live only by think 
ing how he loved me, you let me find 
little packet of a woman’s letters, sacredl) 
cherished in an inner drawer, — sealed, 
marked, in his own hand, “ Her Letters.” 
Once I might have thought them mine; 
but mine are gone. Tom, you remember. 
It was that summer when I was sick and 
melancholy. I said: 

“TLet’s burn our letters for fear som: 
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HER 


finds them when we are dead. 
her of us could bear to do it alone.” 
uu hesitated. Then you laughed and 

_ © All right.” 

Ve brought our little bundles to this 
room, and stood hand in hand be- 
the fire while they shrunk and 

ed. Then we kissed, and you said 

re should be no more letters. We 
st always be together—But these! 
se were too sacred to be burned. He 

t them. 

Musing.] Let me remember this: 

oever she was, if he ever loved her, 

had stopped loving her for me. I was 
wife. Let me remember all it meant. 
meant no more to me than it did 
him. Let me remember all the laugh- 
hours, at the table, in the garden, 
silences in sweet spring dawns, the 
ilights when we sat together, my hand 
his. O my love! my love!—What- 

she was to him, I was his wife. 
her name were on them, her initials, 
uuld bear it better. I could burn them 
thout a thought. But “ Her Letters ”! 


He singled her out from other women. 
\t 


some time she was more to him than 
woman in the world. “ Her Letters ”! 
Tom, I am so afraid of having even 
memory of these between us. If I 
urn them—oh, if I read them now it 
ll be easier! There might be a grain 
comfort in them. She might say 


What could she say? She might reproach 


He was never 
ld to me. She might say— [ Resolutely] 
will not burn them. 


m for some coldness 


Tom, Tom, if 


uu were here! Why, I know what you’d 


say: “Open ’em, bless you! I’ve no 
secrets from you.” 


T 


Opens the packet.] O dear God! I 
1 so thankful! They are my letters to 
m,—mine! What has he written here? 
Dear, if you ever find these, you'll for- 
ve me. Those were old bills and things 
burned with yours. But you won’t 
d them. I shall destroy them some- 
me. Only I ean’t this summer while 
u’re sick.” 

My own letters! O Marjorie! Mar- 
rie! Nothing, dear, nothing! Only it’s 
beautiful! it’s all so beautiful! Ive 
eard from him. He loved me, dear, he al- 
ays loved me. Marjorie, listen. It doesn’t 
atter whether he’s here with us or there 
heaven—he loves us, dear, he’s ours! 


LETTERS. 
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The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. 
CHAPTER V 

HE effect of the few sobbing words, 

with which Kitty Bristol had greet- 

ed his presence beside her, upon the 
feeling of William Ashe was both sharp 
and deep, for they seemed already to im- 
ply a peculiar relation, a special link be- 
tween them. Had it not indeed begun 
in that very moment at St. James’s 
Place, when he had first caught sight of 
her, sitting forlorn, in her white dress ?— 
when she had “ willed” him to come to 
her, and he came? Surely—though as to 
this he had his qualms—she could not 
have spoken with this abandonment to 
any other of her new English acquaint- 
ances ?—to Darrell, for instance, who was 
expected at Grosville Park that evening? 
No! From the beginning she had turned 
to him, William Ashe; she had been con- 


scious of the same mutual understanding, 
the same sympathy in difference that he 
himself felt ? 

It was, at any rate, with the feeling of 
one whose fate has most strangely, most 
unexpectedly, overtaken him that he sat 
down beside her. 


His own pulses were 
running at a great rate; but there was 
to be no sign of it for her. He tried, in- 
deed, to calm her by that mere cheerful 
strength and vitality of which he was so 
easily master. “ Why should you be in 
despair?” he said, bending towards her. 
“ Tell Let me try and help you. 
Was your sister unkind to you?” 
Kitty made no reply at once. 


me, 


The 
tears that brimmed her large eyes slipped 
down her cheeks without disfiguring her. 
She was looking absently, intently, into 
a dark depth of wood as though she 
sought there for some truth that escaped 
her,—truth of the past or of the present. 

“T don’t know,” she said, at last, sha- 
king her head—*“ I don’t know whether it 
was unkind. Perhaps it was only what 
we deserve, Maman and I.” 

“You!” cried Ashe. 

“Yes,” she said, passionately. 


“ Who's 


HUMPHRY 


WARD 


going to separate between 
me / 


Maman 

If she’s done mean, shocking thing 

the people she’s done them to will hat 

me too. They shall hate me! It’s right.” 

She turned to him violently. She was 
very white, and her little hands as sh 
sat there before him, proudly erect, twist 
ed a lace handkerchief between them, that 
would soon be in tatters. Somehow Aslx 
winced’ before the wreck of the hand 
kerchief: what need to ruin the pretty 
fragile thing ? 

“T am quite sure no one will ever hat: 
you for what you haven’t done,” he said, 
steadily. “That would be abominably 
unfair. But, you see, I don’t under- 
stand,—and I don’t like—I don’t wish to 
ask questions.” 

“ Do ask questions!” she cried, looking 
at him almost reproachfully. “ That’s 
just what I want you to do. Only,” she 
added, hanging her head in depression 
“T shouldn’t know what to answer. | 
am played with, and treated as a baby! 
There is something horrible the matter 
and no one trusts me—every one keeps 
me in the dark. No one ever thinks 
whether [ am miserable or not.” 

She raised her hands to her eyes and 
vehemently wiped away her tears with 
the tattered lace handkerchief. In all! 
these words and actions, however, she was 
graceful and touching, because she was 
natural. She was not posing or con 
scious; she was nothing. . Yet 
Ashe felt certain she could act a part 
magnificently; only it would not be for 
the lie’s sake, but for the sake of som 
romantic impulse or imagination. 

“Why should you torment yourself 
so?” he asked her kindly. Her hand had 
dropped and lay beside her on the benc! 
To his own amazement he found himse! 
clasping it. “Isn’t it better to forge! 
old griefs? You can’t help what ha; 
pened years ago—you can’t undo 
You’ve got to live your own life—ja 
pily! And I just wish you'd set about it!” 


hiding 
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THE 


Ile smiled at her—and there were few 

faces more attractive than his when ue 
his natural softness have its w.y, 

thout irony. She let her eyes be 

iwn to his, and as they met he saw a 
Hush rise in her clear skin and spread to 

pale gold of her hair. The man in 

m was marvellously pleased by that 
‘flush—faseinated, indeed. But she gave 

m small time to observe it,—she drew 

rself impatiently away. 

“Of course, you don’t understand a 

rd about it,” she said, “ or you couldn’t 
talk like that. But—TI’ll tell you!” Her 
eyes, half miserable, half audacious, re- 
turned to him. “ My sister—came here— 
because I sent for her. I made Madem- 
oiselle go with a letter. Of course, I 
knew there was a mystery—I knew the 
Grosvilles did not want us to meet—I 
that she and Maman hated each 
other. But Maman will tell me nothing 

and I have a right to know.” 

“No—you have no right to know,” 
said Ashe, gravely. 

She looked at him wildly. 

“T have—I have!” she repeated pas- 
sionately, “ Well—I told my sister to 


knew 


meet me here—I had forgotten, you see, 


all about you! My mind was so full of 
Alice, And when she came I felt as if it 
was a dream—a horrible tragic dream. 
You know!—she is so like me,—which 
means, I suppose, that we are both like 
papa. Only her face—it’s not handsome, 
oh no!—but it’s stern—and—yes, noble! 
[ was proud of her. I would like to have 
gone on my knee and kissed her dress. 
But she would not take my hand—she 
would hardly speak to me. She said she 
had come because it was best, now that I 
was in England, that we should meet 
onee,—and understand that we couldn’t 
meet,—that we could never, never be 
friends. She said that she hated my 
mother—that for years she had kept 
silence,—but that now she meant to pun- 
ish Maman—to drive her from. London. 
And then ”—the girl’s lips trembled un- 
der the memory—* she came close to me, 
and she looked into my eyes—and she 
said, ‘Yes—we’re like each other—we’re 
like our father—and it would be better for 
us both if we had never been born—’ ” 
“ Ah! cruel!” cried Ashe, involuntarily, 
and once more his hand found Kitty’s 
small fingers and pressed them-in his. 
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Kitty looked at him with a strange 
exalted look. 

“No. I think it’s true, 
I’m not made to be happy. 
be happy—it’s not in me.” 

“It’s in you to foolish things, 
then!” said Ashe, lightly, and crossing 
his arms, he tried to assume the practical 
elder-brotherly air, which he felt befitted 
the situation—if anything befitted it. 
For in truth it seemed to him one sin- 
gularly confused and ugly. Their talk 
floated above tragic depths, guessed at by 
him, wholly unknown to her. And yet 
her youth shrank from it knew not what 
—“as an animal shrinks from shadows 
in the twilight.” She seemed to him to 
sit enwrapped in a vague cloud of shame, 
resenting and hating it, yet not able to 
escape from thinking and talking of it. 
But she must not talk of it. 

She did not answer his last remark for 
a little while. She sat looking before her, 
overwhelmed, it seemed, by an inward 
rush of images and sensations, Till, 
with a sudden movement, she turned to 
him and said, smiling, quite in her ordi- 
nary voice: 

“Do you know why I shall never be 
happy? It is because I have such a 
bad temper.” 

“lave you?” said Ashe, smiling. 

She gave him a curious look. 

“You don’t believe it? If you had 
been in the convent, you would have be- 
lieved it. I’m mad sometimes — quite 
mad; with pride, I suppose, and vanity. 
The Sceurs said it was that.” 

“They had to explain it somehow,” 
said Ashe, “ But I am quite sure that if 
I lived in a convent, I should have a 
furious temper.” 

“You!” she said, half contemptu- 
ously. “You couldn’t be ill-tempered 
anywhere, That’s the one thing I don’t 
like about you—you’re too calm—too— 
too satisfied. It’s—well! you said a sharp 
thing to me,so I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t say one to you. You shouldn’t 
look as though you enjoyed your life so 
much. It’s bourgeois! It is indeed.” 
And she frowned upon him with a little 
extravagant air that amused him. 

By some prescience, she had put on 
that morning a black dress of thin ma- 
terial, made with extreme simplicity. 
No flounces, no fanfaronade. A little 
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girlish dress, that made the girlish figure 
seem even frailer and lighter than he re- 
membered it the night before, in the 
splendors of her Paris gown. Her large 
black hat emphasized the whiteness of 
her brow, the brilliance of her most beau- 
tiful eyes; and then all the rest was in- 
substantial sprite and airy nothing, to be 
crushed in one hand. And yet what un- 
tamed, indomitable things breathed from 
it—a self surely more self, more intense- 
ly, obstinately alive, than any he had 
yet known. 

Her attack had brought the involuntary 
blood to his cheeks, which annoyed him. 
But he invited her to say why cheerful- 
ness was a vice. She replied that no one 
should look success—as much as he did. 

“ And you scorn success ?” 

“Scorn it!” She drew a long breath, 
clasped both her hands above her head, 
then slowly let the thin arms fall again. 
“Scorn it! What nonsense! But ev- 
erybody who hasn’t got it hates those 
who have.” 

“Don’t hate me!” said Ashe, quickly. 

“Yes,” she said, with stubbornness. 
“T must. Do you know why I was such 
a wildeat at schoolf Because some of 
the other girls were more important than 
I1—much more important—and richer 
—and more beautiful—and people paid 
them more attention. And that seemed 
to burn the heart in me;”’—she pressed 
her hands to her breast with a passionate 
gesture. “You know the French word 
panache? Well, that’s what I care for— 
that’s what I adore! To be the first—the 
best—the most distinguished. To be en- 
vied—and pointed at—obeyed when I lift 
my finger—and then to come to some 
great, glorious, tragic end!—” 

Ashe moved impatiently. 

“Lady Kitty—I don’t like to hear you 
talk like this. It’s wild, and it’s also— 
I beg your pardon—” 

“In bad taste?” she said, catching 
him up, breathlessly, “That’s what you 
meant—isn’t it? You said it to me be- 
fore—when I called you handsome.” 

“Pshaw!” he said, in vexation. She 
watched him throw himself back and feel 
for his cigarette-case; a gesture of her 
hand gave him leave; she waited, smiling, 
till he .had taken a few calming whiffs. 
Then she gently moved towards him. 

“Don’t be angry with me!” she said, 
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in a sweet, low voice. “Don’t you und 
stand how hard it is—to have that nature 
—and then to come here out of the eo) 
vent—where one had lived on dream 
and find oneself—” 

She turned her head away. 
down his new-lit cigarette. 

“Find yourself?” he repeated. 

“ Everybody scorns me!” she said, }) 
brow drooping. 

Ashe exclaimed. 

“You know it’s true. My mother 
not received. Can you deny that?” 

“She has many friends,” said Ash. 

“She is not received. When I spea! 
of her no one answers me. Lady Gros- 
ville asks me here—me—out of charity. 
It would be thought a disgrace to m 
ry me—” 

“ Look here, Lady Kitty !—” 

“ And |”—she wrung her small hands, 
as though she clasped the necks of her 
enemies—“ I would never look at a man 
who did not think it the glory of | 
life to win me! So you see I shal! 
never marry. But then the dreadful 
thing is—” 

She let him see a white stormy face. 

“—that I have no loyalty to Maman 
—I don’t think I even love her.” 

Ashe surveyed her gravely. 

“ You don’t mean that,” he said. 

“T think I do,” she persisted. “TI had 
a horrid childhood. I won’t tell tal 
but, you see, I don’t know Maman. 
know the Seurs much better. And theu 
for some one you don’t know—to have to 
—to have to bear—this horrible thing 

She buried her face in her hands. 
Ashe looked at her in perplexity. 

“You sha’n’t bear anything horrib!:,” 
he said, with energy. “ There are pleut) 
of people who will take care of that. |) 
you mind telling me?—have there be 
special difficulties just lately?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, calmly, looking up 
“awful! Maman’s debts are—well- 
diculous. For that alone I don’t thin! 
she’ll be able to stay in London—apa' 
from—aAlice.” 

The name recalled all she had jus! 
passed through, and her face quivere: 
“ What will she do?” she said, under her 
breath. “ How will she punish us ?—an( 
why (—for what?” 

Her dread—her ignorance—her fierce 
bruised vanity—her struggling pride—l«r 
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lplessness, appealed amazingly to the 
man beside her. He began to talk to her 
ry gently and wisely, begging her to let 

. past alone, to think only what could 

done to help the present. In the first 

ace, would one not let his mother be 
use to her? He could answer for Lady 
anmore. Why shouldn’t Lady Kitty 
end the summer with her in Scot- 
nd? No doubt Madame d’Estrées 
uld be abroad— 

“ Then I must go with her,” said Kitty. 

Ashe hesitated. 

“Of course, if she wishes it.” 

“But I don’t know that she will wish 

She is not very fond of me,” said 
Kitty, doubtfully. “ Yes, I would like to 
stay with Lady Tranmore. But will your 

usin be there ?” 

“Miss Lyster ?” 

Kitty nodded. 

“How ean I tell? Of course, she is 
often there.” 

“Tt is quite curious,” said Kitty, after 
reflection, “how we dislike each other. 
And it is so odd. You know most people 
like me?” 

She looked up at him, without a trace 
of ecoquetry, rather with a certain timid- 
ity that feared possible rebuff. “ That’s 
always been my difficulty,” she went on, 
“till now. Everybody spoils me. I al- 
ways get my own way. In the convent I 
was indulged and flattered, and then they 
wondered that I made all sorts of follies! 
[ want a guide—that’s quite certain; 
somebody to tell me what to do.” 

“T would offer myself for the post,” 
said Ashe, “ but that I feel perfectly sure 
that you would never follow anybody’s 
advice in anything.” 

“Yes, I would,” she said, wistfully, “I 
would—” 

Ashe’s face changed. 

“Ah, if you would—” 

She sprang up. “Do you see—” she 
pointed to some figures on a distant path. 
“They are coming back from church. 
You understand’—nobody must know 
about my sister, It will come round to 
Aunt Lina, of course; but when I’m 
gone. If she knew now, I should go back 
to London to-day!” 

Ashe made it clear to her that he would 
be diseretion itself. They left the bench; 
but as they began to ascend the steps, 
Kitty turned back. 
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“It was here I saw her first,” she said, 
in a miserable tone, the tears flooding 
once more into her eyes. 

Ashe looked at her with great kindness, 
but without speaking. The moment of 
sharp pain passed, and she moved on 
languidly beside him. But there was an 
infection in his strong handsome presence, 
and her smiles.soon came back. By the 
time they neared the house, indeed, she 
seemed to be in wild spirits again. 

“Did he know,” she asked him, “ that 
three more guests were coming that after- 
noon—Mr. Darrell, Mr. Louis Harman, 
and—Mr. Geoffrey Cliffe.” She laid an 
emphasis on the last name, which made 
Ashe say, carelessly— 

“You want to meet him so much?” 

“Of course. Doesn’t all the world?” 

Ashe replied that he could only answer 
for himself, and as far as he was con- 
cerned he could do very well without 
Cliffe’s company at all times. 

Whereupon Kitty protested with fire 
that other men were jealous of such a 
famous person, because women liked him 
—because— 

“Because the man’s a coxcomb, and 
the women spoil him?” 

“ A eoxcomb!” 

Kitty was up in arms. 

“Pray, is he not a great traveller ?—a 
very great traveller?” she asked with in- 
dignation. 

“ Certainly—by his own account.” 

“ And a most brilliant writer?” 

“ Macaulayese,” said Ashe perversely 
—“and not very good at that.” 

Kitty was at first struck dumb, and 
then began a voluble protest against un- 
fairness so monstrous. Did not all intel- 
ligent people read and admire? It was 
mere jealousy, she repeated, to deny the 
gentleman’s claims. 

Ashe let her talk and quote and excite 
herself, applying every now and then a 
little sly touch of the goad, to make her 
still run on, and so forget the tragic hour 
which had overshadowed her. And mean- 
while all he cared for was to watch the 
flashing of her face and eyes, and the play 
of the wind in her hair, and the spring- 
ing grace with which she moved. Poor 
child!—it all came back to that—poor 
child !—what was to be done with her? 


At luncheon—the Sunday luncheon— 
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which still, at Grosville Park, as in the 
Early-Victorian days of Lord Grosville’s 
mother, consisted of a huge baronial sir- 
loin, to which all else upon the varied 
table appeared as appurtenance and ap- 
pendage, Ashe allowed himself the in- 
ward reflection that the Grosville Park 
Sundays were degenerating. Both Lord 
and Lady Grosville had been good hosts 
in their day; and the downrightness of 
the wife had been as much to the taste of 
many as the agreeable gossip of the hus- 
band. But on this oceasion both were 
silent and absent-minded. Lady Gros- 
ville showed no generalship in placing 
her guests; the wrong people sat next to 
each other, and the whole party dragged 
—without a leader. 

And certainly Kitty Bristol did noth- 
ing to enliven it. She sat very silent, her 
black dress changing her a good deal, to 
Ashe’s thinking, bringing back, as he 
chose to faney, the pale convent girl. 
Was it so that she went through her pious 
exercises?—by the way, she was, of 
course, a Catholic ?—said her lessons, and 
went to her confessor? Had the French 
cousin with whom she rode stag-hunting 
ever seen her like this? No; Ashe felt 
certain that “ Henri ” had never seen her, 
except as a fashion-plate, or en amazone. 
He could have made nothing of this 
ghost in black—this distinguished, pit- 
cous, little ghost. 

After luncheon it became tolerably 
clear to Ashe that Lady Grosville’s pre- 
occupation had a cause. And presently 
catching him alone in the library, whither 
he had retired with some official papers, 
she closed the door with deliberate care 
and stood before him. 

“T see you are interested in Kitty, and 
I feel as if I must tell you.—and ask 
your opinion. William—do you know 
what that child has been doing?” 

Tle looked up from his writing. 

“ Ah!—what have you been discover- 
ing?” 

“ Grosville 
night.” 

Ashe nodded. 

“Well— Kitty wrote to Alice this 
morning—and they met. Alice has kept 
her room since—prostrate—so the Sower- 
bys tell me. I have just had a note from 
Mrs. Sowerby. Wasn’t it an extraor- 
dinary, an indelicate thing to do?” 


told you the story last 
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Ashe studied the frowning lady a 
ment—so large and daunting in her blac 
silk and white lace. She seemed to su; 
gest all those aspects of the English Su 
day for which he had most secret dj.- 
like,—its Pharisaism and dulness ani 
heavy meals. He felt himself through 
and through Lady Kitty’s champion. 

“T should have thought it very nat 
ral,” was his reply. 

Lady Grosville threw up her hands. 

“ Natural!—when she knows—” 

“Tow can she know?” cried As!) 
hotly. “How can such a child know 
guess anything? She only knows t! 
there is some black charge against her 
mother, on which no one will enlighten 
her. How can they But meanwhile her 
mother is ostracized, and she feels her- 
self dragged into the disgrace, not unde: 
standing why or wherefore. Could an 
thing be more pathetic—more touching /” 

In his heat of feeling, he got up and 
began to pace up and down. Lady Gros- 
ville’s countenance expressed first aston- 
ishment—then wavering. 

“Oh—of course, it’s very sad,” she 
said—* extremely sad. But I should hav: 
thought Kitty was clever enough to 
understand at least that Alice must have 
gome grave reason for breaking with her 
mother—” 

“Don’t you all forget what a child she 
is,” said Ashe indignantly—“ not quite 
eighteen !” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Lady Grosville, 
grudgingly. “I must confess I find it 
difficult to judge her fairly. She’s so dit 
ferent from my own girls.” 

Ashe hastily agreed. Then it struck 
him as odd that he should have fallen so 
quickly into this position of Kitty’s de- 
fender with her father’s family; and lx 
drew in his horns. He resumed his work, 
and Lady Grosville sat for a while, he: 
hands in her lap, quietly observing him 

At last she said— 

“So you think, William, I had better 
leave Kitty alone?’ 

“ About what?” Ashe raised his curly 
head with a laugh. “ Don’t put too much 
responsibility on me. I know nothing 
about young ladies.” 

“T don’t know that I do—much,” sai‘! 
Lady Grosville, candidly. “My 
daughters are so exceptional.” 

Ashe held his peace. Distant cousins 
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hey were, he hardly knew the Gros- 
e girls apart, and had never yet grasp- 
any reason why he should, 
At any rate, I see clearly,” said Lady 
Grosville after another pause, “ that 
vre very sorry for Kitty. Of course 
very nice of you, and I find it’s what 
t people feel.” 
Hang it! dear Lady Grosville, why 
uldn’t they?’ said Ashe, turning 
ind on his chair. “If ever there was 
rlorn little person on earth, I thought 
Lady Kitty was that person at lunch 
to-day.” 
‘And after that absurd exhibition last 
ht!” said Lady Grosville, with a shrug. 
ou never know where to have 
1 think she looked ill?” 
‘Il am sure she has got a splitting 
dache,” said Ashe, boldly. “ And 
you and Grosville shouldn’t be as 
for her as for Lady Alice I can’t 
gine. She’s done nothing.” 
‘No, that’s true,” said Lady Grosville, 
she rose. Then she added: “ I'll go and 
if she has a headache. You must 
sult with us, William; you know the 
ther so well.” 


’ 


her. 


“Oh, I’m no good!” said Ashe, with 


“But I’m sure that kindness 
uld pay with Lady Kitty.” 

He smiled at her, wishing to Heaven 
she would go. 

Lady Grosville stared. 

“T hope we are always kind to her,” 
she said, with a touch of haughtiness. 
And then the library door closed be- 

nd her. 


ergy. 


, 


“ Kindness ” was indeed that afternoon 
the order of the day, as from the Gros- 

les to Lady Kitty. Ashe wondered 
how she liked it. The girls followed her 

out with shawls. Lady Grosville in- 
stalled her on a sofa in the back drawing- 
room. A bottle of sal-volatile appeared, 
nd Caroline Grosville, instead of going 
twice to Sunday-school, devoted herself 

' fanning Kitty, though the weather— 
which was sunny, with a sharp east wind 

suggested, to Ashe’s thinking, fires 
rather than fans. 

He was himself carried off for the cus- 
tomary Sunday walk, Mr. Kershaw being 
1ow determined to claim the sacred 
rights of the Press. The walkers left the 
house by a garden door, to reach which 
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the farther 
Kitty, a picturesque 
the sofa, nodded farewell to 
Ashe, and then, unseen by Caroline Gros- 
ville, who sat behind her, shot him a 
last look which drove him to a precipi- 
tate exit lest the inward laugh should out. 

The walk through the flat Cambridge- 
shire country was long and strenuous. 
Though for at least half of it the active 
journalist who was Ashe’s companion 
conceived the poorest opinion of the new 
minister, Ashe knew nothing; had no 
opinions; cared for nothing, except now 
and then for the stalking of an unfa- 
miliar bird, or the antics of the dogs, or 
tales of horse-racing, of which he talked 
with a fervor entirely denied to those 
high political topies of which Kershaw’s 
ardent soul was full. 

Again and again did the journalist 
put them under his nose in their most 
attractive guise. In vain; Ashe would 
have of them. Till suddenly a 
chance word started an Indian frontier 
question, vastly important, and totally 
unknown to the English public. Ashe 
casually began to talk; the trickle became 
a stream, and presently he was holding 
forth with an impetuosity, a knowledge, 
a matured and careful judgment, that 
fairly amazed the man beside him. 

The long road, bordered by the flat fen 
meadows, the wide silver sky, the gently 
lengthening day, all passed unnoticed. 
The journalist found himself in the grip 
of. a mind—strong, active, rich. He gave 
himself up with docility, yet with a grow- 
ing astonishment, and when they stood 
onee more on the steps of the house he 
said to his companion: 

“You must have followed these matters 
for years. Why have you never spoken 
in the House, or written anything?” 

Ashe’s aspect changed at once. 

“ What would have been the good?” he 
said, with his easy smile. “ The fellows 
who didn’t know wouldn’t have believed 
me; and the fellows who knew didn’t 
want telling.” 

A shade of impatience showed in Ker- 
shaw’s aspect. 

“T thought,” he said, “ours was gov- 
ernment by discussion.” 

Ashe laughed, and turning on the 
steps, he pointed to the splendid gardens 
and finely wooded park. 
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“Or government by country houses— 
which? If you support us in this—as I 
gather you will—this walk will have been 
worth a debate,—now won’t it?” 

The flattered journalist smiled, and 
they entered the house. From the inner 
hall Lord Grosville perceived them. _ 

“ Geoffrey Cliffe’s arrived,” he said to 
Ashe, as they reached him. 

“Has he?” said Ashe, and turned to go 
up-stairs. 

But Kershaw showed a lively interest. 
“You mean the traveller?” he asked of 
his host. 

“T do. 
old man. 
a pair.” 


As mad as usual,” said the 
“ He and my niece Kitty make 


CHAPTER VI 


HEN Ashe returned to the draw- 

ing-room he found it filled with 
the sound of talk and laughter. But it 
was a talk and laughter in which the 
Grosville family seemed to have itself 
but little part. Lady Grosville sat stiffly 
on an Early-Victorian sofa, her specta- 
cles on her nose, reading the Times of 
the preceding day, or appearing to read 


it. Amy Grosville, the eldest girl, was 
busy in a corner, putting the finishing 
touches to a piece of illumination; while 
Caroline, seated on the floor, was showing 
the small child of a neighbor how to put 


a picture puzzle together. Lord Gros- 
ville was professedly in a farther room, 
talking with the Austrian Count. But 
every other minute he strolled restlessly 
into the big drawing-room, and stood at 
the edge of the talk and laughter, only to 
turn on his heel again and go back to the 
Count,—who meanwhile appeared in the 
opening between the two rooms, his hands 
on his hips, eagerly watching Kitty Bris- 
tol and her companions, while waiting, 
as courtesy bade him, for the return of 
his host. 

Ashe at once divined that the Grosville 
family were in revolt. Nor had he to 
look far to discover the cause. 

Was that astonishing young lady in 
truth identical with the pensive figure 
of the morning? Kitty had doffed her 
black, and she wore a “ demi-toilette ” 
gown of the utmost elegance, of which 
the expensiveness had, no doubt, already 
sunk deep into Lady Grosville’s soul. At 
Grosville Park the new fashion of “ tea- 
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gowns” was not favorably regarded. |; 
was thought to be a mere device of gs) 

and extravagant women, and an “ afte, 
noon dress,” though of greater pretensio; 

than a morning gown, was still a sober 
affair, not in any way to be confounded 
with those decorative effects that nature 
and sound sense reserved for the evening. 

But Kitty’s dress was of some whit 
silky material; and it displayed her slen- 
der throat and some portion of her thin 
white arms. The Dean’s wife, Mrs. Win 
ston, as she secretly studied it, felt an 
inward satisfaction; for here at last was 
one of those gowns she had once 
twice gazed on with a covetous awe in 
the shop-windows of the Rue de la Paix, 
brought down to earth, and clothing 
a simple mortal. They were then real, 
and they could be worn by real wom- 
en; which till now the Dean’s wife had 
searcely believed. 

Alack! how becoming were these con 
coctions to minxes with fair hair and 
sylphlike frames! Kitty was radiant, 
triumphant; and Ashe was certain that 
Lady Grosville knew it, however she 
might barricade herself behind the Times. 
The girl’s slim fingers gesticulated in aid 
of her tongue; one tiny foot 
lightly over the other; the glistening 
folds of the silk wrapped her in a shim- 
mering whiteness, above which the fair 
head — negligently thrown back — shone 
out on a red background, made by the 
velvet chair in which she sat. 

The Dean was placed close beside her 
and was clearly enjoying himself enor- 
mously. And in front of her, absorbed 
in her, engaged, indeed, in hot and fu- 
rious debate with her, stood the great 
man who had just arrived. 

“How do you do, Cliffe?” said Ashe 
as he approached. 

Geoffrey Cliffe turned sharply; and a 
perfunctory greeting passed between the 
two men. 

“When did you arrive?” said Ashe as 
he threw himself into an armchair. 

“Last Tuesday. But that don’t mat- 
ter,” said Cliffe, impatiently,—* nothing 
matters—except that I must somehow de- 
feat Lady Kitty!” 

And he stood looking down upon tl 
girl in front of him, his hands on his 
sides, his queer countenance twitching 
with suppressed laughter. An odd fig- 
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e—tall, spare, loosely jointed,—sur- 
unted by a pale parchment face, which 
wed a somewhat protruding chin, a 
g and delicate nose, and fine brows 
er a strange overhanging mass of fair 
He had the dissipated, battered 

of certain Vandyck cavaliers, and 
tainly no handsomeness of any ac- 
ted kind. But, as Ashe well knew, the 
ect and personality of Geoffrey Cliffe 
ssessed for innumerable men and wom- 

_in English “ society ” and out of it, a 

cination it was easier to laugh at than 

explain. 

Lady Kitty had eyes certainly for no 
ne else. When he spoke of “ defeating ” 
her, she laughed her defiance; and a 

nee of battle passed between her and 

ffe. Cliffe, still holding her with 
look, considered what new ground 
break. 

‘What is the subject ‘” said Ashe. 

“That men are vainer than women,” 

d Kitty. “It’s so true, it’s hardly 

rth saying,—isn’t it? Mr. Cliffe talks 
onsense about our love of clothes—and 

being admired. As if that were 
nity! Of course it’s only our sense 

f duty.” 

“ Duty?’ cried Cliffe, twisting his mus- 

he. “To whom?” 

“To the men, of course! If we didn’t 
ke clothes, if we didn’t like being ad- 

red,—where would you be?” 

“Personally, I could get on,” said 
liffe. “You expect us to be too much 
1: our knees.” 

“As if we should ever get you there 

it didn’t amuse you!” said Kitty. 

“Tlypocrites! If we don’t dress, paint, 

iatter, and tell lies for you, you won’t 
look at us,—and if we do—” 

“ Of course, it all depends on how well 
t’s done,” threw in Cliffe. 

Kitty laughed. 

“ That’s judging by results. I look to 
he motive. I repeat, if I powder and 
paint, it’s not because I’m vain,—but 
because it’s my painful duty to give 
ou pleasure !” 

“And if it doesn’t give me pleasure ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Call me stupid then,—not vain. I 
ught to have done it better.” 

“In any ease,” said Ashe, “it’s your 
duty to please us?’ 

“ Yes—” sighed Kitty. “ Worse luck!” 


, 


And she sank softly back in her chair, 
her eyes shining under the stimulus of 
the laugh that ran through her circle. 
The Dean joined in it uneasily, conscious 
no doubt of the sharp crackling move- 
ments by which in the distance Lady 
Grosville was dumbly expressing herself 
—through the Times. Cliffe looked at 
the small figure a moment, then seized 
a chair, and sat down in front of 
her, astride. 

“T wonder why you want to please us?” 
he said, abruptly, his magnificent blue 
eyes upon her. 

“Ah!” said Kitty, throwing up her 
hands,—“ if we only knew!” 

“You find in it the tragedy of your 
sex ?” 

“Or comedy,” said the Dean, rising. 
“T take you at your word, Lady Kitty. 
To-night it will be your duty to please 
me. Remember!—you promised to say 
us some more French.” He lifted an ad- 
monitory finger. 

“T don’t know any Athalie,” said 
Kitty, demurely, crossing her hands upon 
her knee. 

The Dean smiled to himself, as he 
crossed the room to Lady Grosville, and 
endeavored by an impartial criticism of 
the new curate’s manner and voice, as 
they had revealed themselves in church 
that morning, to distract her attention 
from her niece. 

A hopeless task—for Kitty’s person- 
ality was of the kind which absorbs, en- 
gulfs attention, do what the bystander 
will. Eyes and ears were drawn perforce 
into the little whirlpool that she made— 
their owners yielding them now with de- 
light, now with repulsion. 

Mary Lyster, for instance, came in 
presently, fresh from a walk with Lady 
Edith Manley. She, too, had changed 
her dress. But it was a discreet and rea- 
sonable change, and Lady Grosville look- 
ed at her soft gray gown with its muslin 
collar and cuffs—delicately embroidered, 
yet of a nunlike cut and air notwith- 
standing—with a hot energy of approval, 
provoked entirely by Kitty’s audacities. 
Mary meanwhile raised her eyebrows 
gently at the sight of Kitty. She swept 
past the group, giving a cool greeting to 
Geoffrey Cliffe, and presently settled her- 
self in the farther room, attended by 
Louis Harman and Darrell, who had just 
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arrived by the afternoon train. Clearly 
she observed Kitty and observed her with 
dislike. The attitude of her companions 
was not so simple. 

“What an amazing young woman!” 
said Harman, pzesently, under his breath, 
—yet open-mouthed. “I suppose she and 
Cliffe are old friends.” 

“T believe they never 
said Mary. 

Darrell laughed. 

“Lady Kitty makes short work of the 
preliminaries,” he said; “she told me the 
other night life wasn’t long enough to 
begin with talk about the weather.” 

“The weather?” said Harman. “ At 
the present moment she and Cliffe seem 
to be discussing the Dame aux Camélias. 
Since when do they take young girls to 
see that kind of thing in Paris?” 

Miss Lyster gave a little cough, and 
bending forward, said to Harman: “ Lady 
Tranmore has shown me your picture. 
It is a dear, delicious thing! I nev- 
er saw anything more heavenly than 
the angel.” 

Harman smiled a flattered smile. Mary 
Lyster referred to a copy of a Filippo 


met before,” 


Lippi “ Annunciation ” which he had just 
executed in water-color for Lady Tran- 
more, to whom he was devoted. He was, 
however, devoted to a good many peer- 
esses, with whom he took tea, and for 
whom he undertook many harmless and 


elegant services. He painted their por- 
traits, in small size after Pre-Raphaelite 
models, and he occasionally presented 
them with copies—a little weak, but 
charming—of their favorite Italian pic- 
tures. He and Mary began now to talk 
of Florence with much enthusiasm and 
many caressing adjectives. For Harman 
most things were “sweet”; for Mary, 
“interesting” or “suggestive.” She 
talked fast and fluently; a subtle ob- 
server might have guessed she wished it 
to be seen that, for her, Lady Kitty Bris- 
tol’s flirtations, be they in or out of taste, 
were simply non-existent. 

Darrell listened intermittently, watch- 
ed Cliffe and Lady Kitty, and thought a 
good deal. That extraordinary girl was 
certainly “carrying on” with Cliffe, as 
she had “carried on” with Ashe on the 
night of her first acquaintance with him 
in St. James’s Place. Ashe apparently 
teok it with equanimity, for he was still 
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sitting beside the pair, twisting a paper- 
knife and smiling,—sometimes puttin, 
in a word, but more often silent, and ap- 
parently of no account at all to either 
Kitty or Cliffe. 

Darrell knew that the new minis: 
disliked and despised Geoffrey Cliffe: }e 
was aware too that Cliffe returned thes: 
sentiments, and was not unlikely to be 
found attacking Ashe in public before 
long on certain points of foreign poli: 
where Cliffe conceived himself to be 4 
master. The meeting of the two men 
under the Grosvilles’ roof struck Darre|| 
as curious. Why had Cliffe been invited 
by these very respectable and strait-laced 
people, the Grosvilles? Darrell could 
only reflect that Lady Eleanor Cliffe, 
the traveller’s mother, was probably coun- 
nected with them by some of those innu- 
merable and ever-ramifying links that 
hold together a certain large group of 
English families; and that, moreover, 
Lady Grosville, in spite of philanthropy 
and evangelicalism, had always shown a 
rather pronounced taste in “ lions ”—of 
the masculine sort. Of the women to be 
met with at Grosville Park, one could be 
certain. Lady Grosville made no ex- 
cuses for her own sex. But she was a 
sufficiently ambitious hostess to know 
that agreeable parties are not constructed 
out of the saints alone. The men, there- 
fore, must provide the sinners; and of 
some of the persons then most in vogue 
she was careful not to know too much. 
For, socially, one must live; and that be- 
ing so, the strictness of to-day may have 
at any moment to be purchased by the 
laxity of to-morrow. Such at any rate 
was Darrell’s analysis of the situation. 

He was still astonished, however, when 
all was said. For Cliffe, during the pre- 
ceding winter, on his return from some 
remarkable travels in Persia had paused 
on the Riviera, and an affair at Cannes 
with a French Vicomtesse had got into 
the English papers. No one knew the ex- 
act truth of it; and a small volume of 
verse by Cliffe published immediately 
afterwards, verse very distinguished, pa- 
sionate, and obscure, had offered many 
clues, but no solution whatever. Nobody 
supposed, however, that the story was any- 
thing but a bad one. Moreover, the last 
book of travels—which had had an enor- 
mous success—contained one of the mo-t 
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licious attacks Foreign Missions 
Darrell And if the 

sionaries had a supporter in England, 
1s Lady Grosville. Had she designs 
iterial designs—on behalf of Miss 

vy or Miss Caroline? Darrell smiled 

the notion. Cliffe must certainly 

ry money and was not to be captured 
ny Miss Amys,—or Lady Kittys 
r, for the matter of that. 

But— Darrell glanced at the lady be- 
him, and his busy thoughts took a 
turn. He had seen the greeting be- 

een Miss Lyster and Cliffe. It was 

but, all the same, the world knew 
they had once been friends. Was it 
e five years before that Miss Lyster, 
in the height of a brilliant season 
er the wing of Lady Tranmore, had 
much seen in public with Geoffrey 
ffe? Then he had departed eastwards, 
explore the upper waters of the Me- 
ng, and the gossip excited had died 
Of late her name had been rather 
upled with that of William Ashe. 

Well, so far as the world was concerned, 
might mate with either—with the 

id notoriety of Cliffe or the young dis- 
tion of Ashe. Darrell’s bitter heart 

ntraeted as he reflected that only for 

m and the likes of him—men of the 

ple, with average ability and a scarce- 

average income—were maidens of Mary 
Lyster’s dower and pedigree out of reach. 
Meanwhile he revenged himself by being 

> very good friend, and allowing him- 
lf at times much caustic plainness of 
peech in his talks with her. 


on 
remembered. 


“ What are you three gossiping about ?”’ 
said Ashe, strolling in presently from the 
ther room to join them. 

“As usual,” said Darrell. 
tening to perfection—Miss Lyster and 
Ilarman are discussing pictures.” 


“T am lis- 


Ashe stifled a little yawn. He threw 
mself down by Mary, vowing that there 
us no more pleasure to be got out of 
ctures, now that people would try to 
iow so much about them. Mary mean- 
while raised herself involuntarily to 
ok into the farther room, where the 
oise made by Cliffe and Lady Kitty 
had increased. 

“They are going to sing,” said Ashe, 
lazily—“ and it won’t be hymns.” 

In fact, Lady Kitty had opened the 
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piano, and had begun the first bars of 
something French and operatic. At the 
first sound of Kitty’s music, however, 
Lady Grosville drew herself up; 
closed the volume of evangelical sermons 
for which she had exchanged the Times; 
she deposited her spectacles sharply on 
the table beside her. 

“ Amy !—Caroline!” 

Those young ladies rose. 
Grosville. Kitty meanwhile sat with 
suspended fingers and laughing eyes, 
waiting on her aunt’s movements. 

“Kitty, pray don’t let me interfere 
with your playing,” said Lady Grosville 
with severe politeness,—* but perhaps you 
would kindly put it off for half an hour. 
I am now going to read to the servants—” 

“Gracious!” said Kitty, springing up. 
“T was going to play Mr. Cliffe some 
Offenbach.” 

“Very charming, no doubt. But the 
piano can be heard in the library, and your 
cousin Amy plays the harmonium—” 

“ Mon Dieu!” said Kitty—*“ we will be 
as quiet as mice. Or—” made a 
quick step in pursuit of her aunt. “ Shall 
I come and sing, Aunt Lina?” 

Ashe in his shelter behind Mary Lyster 
fell into a silent convulsion of laughter. 

“No, thank you!” said Lady Grosville, 
hastily. And she rustled away, followed 
by her daughters. 

Kitty came flying into the inner room, 
followed by Cliffe. 

“ What have I done?” she said, breath- 
lessly, addressing Harman, who rose to 
greet her. “ Mayn’t one play the piano 
here on Sundays?” 

“That depends,” 
what you play.” 

“Who made your English Sunday?” 
said Kitty, impetuously. “Je vous de- 
mande—who?” 

She threw her challenge to all the 
winds of heaven—standing tiptoe, her 
hands poised on the back of a chair, the 
smallest and most delicate of furies. 

“ A breath unmakes it, as a breath has 
made,” said Cliffe. “Come and play 
billiards, Lady Kitty. You said just now 
you played.” 

“ Billiards!” 


she 


So did Lady 


she 


said Harman, “on 


said Harman, throwing 
up his hands. “On Sunday—here?” 

“Can they hear the balls?” said 
Kitty, eagerly, with a gesture towards 
the library. 
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Mary Lyster, who had been perfunc- 
torily looking at a book, laid it down. 

“Tt would certainly greatly distress 
Lady Grosville,” she said, in a voice stu- 
diously soft, but on that account perhaps 
all the more significant. 

Kitty glanced at Mary, and Ashe saw 
the sudden red in her cheek. She turned 
provokingly to Cliffe. “There’s quite 
half an hour, isn’t there, before 
need dress—” 

“More,” said Cliffe. “Come along.” 

And he made for the door, which he 
held open for her. It was now Mary 
Lyster’s turn to flush—the rebuff had 
been so naked and unadorned. Ashe rose 
as Kitty passed him. 

“Why don’t you come, too?” she said, 
pausing. There was a flash from eyes 
deep and dark beneath a pair of wilful 
brows. “ Aunt Lina would never be cross 
with you!” 

“Thank you! I should be delighted to 
play buffer, but unfortunately I have 
some work I must do before dinner.” 

“Must you?” She looked at him un- 
certainly, then at Cliffe. In the dusk of 
the large, heavily furnished room the 
pale yet brilliant gold of her hair, her 


one 


white dress, her slim energy and elegance, 
drew all their eyes—even Mary Lyster’s. 


“Ty 


so much 


“T must,” Ashe repeated, smiling. 
am glad your headache is 
better.” 

“Tt is not in the least better!” 

“Then you disguise it like a heroine.” 

He stood beside her, looking down upon 
her, his height and strength measured 
against her smallness. Apparently his 
amused detachment, the slight dryness of 
his tone, annoyed her. She made a tart 
reply and vanished through the door that 
Cliffe held open for her. 


Ashe retired to his own room, dealt 
with some Foreign Office work, and then 
allowed himself a meditative smoke. 
The click of the billiard-balls had ceased 
abruptly about ten minutes after he had 
begun upon his papers; there had been 
voices in the hall, Lord Grosville’s, he 
thought, amongst them; and now all 
was silence. 

He thought of the events of the after- 
noon with mingled amusement and an- 
noyance. Cliffe was an unscrupulous fel- 
low, and the child’s head might be turned. 
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She should be protected from him in | 
ture—he vowed she should. Lady T; 
more should take it in hand. She | 
been a match for Cliffe in various 0} 
directions before this. 

What brought the man, with his ; 
torious character and antecedents. ; 
Grosville Park—one of the dwind! 
number of country houses in Eng! 
where the old Puritan restrictions 
held? It was said he was on the |. 
out for a post—Ashe indeed happened to 
know it officially; and Lord Grosville | 
a good deal of influence. Moreover, f 
ing an appointment, he was underst 
to be aiming at Parliament and offi. 
and there were two safe county s 
within the Grosville sphere. 

“Yet even when he wants a thing 
can’t behave himself in order to 
it,” thought Ashe. “ Anybody else w. 
have turned Sabbatarian for once, 
refrained from flirting with the G: 
villes’ niece. But that’s Cliffe all . 
—and perhaps the best thing about h 

Tle might have added that as Cliffe 
supposed to desire an appointment w 
either the Foreign Office or the Colo: 
Office, it might have been thought to 
interest to show himself more ur! 
than he had in fact shown himself th: 
afternoon to the new Under-Secretary {01 
Foreign Affairs. But Ashe rarely 
never indulged himself in reflections 
that kind. Besides, he and Cliffe k: 
each other too well for posing. T 
was a time when they had been on very 
friendly terms, and when Cliffe had been 
constantly in his mother’s drawing-ro 
Lady Tranmore had a weakness for “ 
fluencing” young men of family 
ability; and Cliffe in fact owed her 
good deal. Then she had seen caus 
think ill of him; and moreover 
travels had taken him to the other si 
of the world. Ashe was now well av 
that Cliffe reckoned on him as a hos' 
influence, and would not try either to 
ceive or to propitiate him. 

He thought Cliffe had been disagrees 
surprised to see him that afternoon 
Perhaps it was the sudden sense of 
tagonism acting on the man’s excita!) 
nature that had made him fling himee!f 
into the wild nonsense he had talked with 
Lady Kitty! 

And thenceforward Ashe’s thoughts 
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re possessed by Kitty only,—Kitty in 
two the morning and 
afternoon. He dressed in a reverie, 
went down-stairs, still dreaming. 


aspects, of 


\t dinner he found himself responsible 
Mary Lyster. Kitty was on the other 
of the table, widely separated both 
n himself and Cliffe. She was in a lit- 

Empire dress of blue and silver, as ex- 
agantly simple as her gown of the aft- 
on had been extravagantly elaborate. 

Ashe observed the furtive study that 
Grosville girls could not help bestow- 
upon her,—upon her shoulder-straps 

| long bare arms, upon her high waist, 

| the blue and silver bands in her hair. 
‘itty herself sat in a pensive or proud 
The Dean was beside her, but 

e searcely spoke to him, and as to the 
ung man from the neighborhood who 

d taken her in, he was to her as though 
were not. 

“Tlas there been a row?” Ashe in- 
quired, in a low voice, of his companion. 
Mary looked at him quietly. 

“Lord Grosville asked them 
play—because of the servants.” 

“Good!” said Ashe. “The servants 
were, of course, playing cards in the 
housekeeper’s room.” 

“Not at all. They were singing hymns 
with Lady Grosville.” 

Ashe looked incredulous. 

“Only the slaveys and scullery-maids 
that couldn’t help themselves. Never 
mind. Was Lady Kitty amenable?’ 

“She seems to have made Lord Gros- 
ville very angry. Lady Grosville and I 
smoothed him down.” 

“Did you?’ said Ashe. 
nice of you.” 

Mary colored a little, and did not re- 
ply. Presently Ashe resumed: 


ence, 


not to 


“That was 


“ Aren’t you as sorry for her as I am?’ 


“For Lady Kitty? I should think she 
managed to amuse herself pretty well.” 

“She seems to me the most deplorable, 
tragic little person,” said Ashe, slowly. 

Miss Lyster laughed. 

“T really don’t see it,” she said. 

“Oh yes, you do,” he persisted— if 
you think a moment. Be kind to her!— 
won’t you?” 

She drew herself up, with a soft, cold 
dignity. “I confess that she has never 
attracted me in the least.” 
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Ashe 
ly conscious 
a fool. 

When the ladies had withdrawn, the 
conversation fell on some important news 
from the Far East contained in the Sun- 
day papers that Geoffrey Cliffe had 
brought down, and presumed to form part 
of the despatches which the two minis- 
ters staying in the house had received 
that afternoon by Foreign Office messen- 
ger. The government of Teheran was in 
one of its periodical fits of ill temper with 
England; had been meddling with Af- 
ghanistan, flirting badly with Russia, 
and bringing ridiculous charges against 
the British minister. An expedition to 
Bushire was talked of, and the Radical 
press was on the war-path. The cabinet 
minister said little. A Lord Privy Seal 
reverentially credited with advising roy- 
alty in its private affairs need have no 
views on the Persian Gulf. But Ashe 
was appealed to and talked well. The 
minister at Teheran was an old friend 
of his, and he described the personal at- 
tacks made on him for political reasons 
by the Shah and his ministers with a 
humor which kept the table entertained. 

Suddenly Cliffe interposed. He had 
been listening with restlessness, though 
Ashe, with pointed courtesy, had once 
or twice included him in the conversa- 
tion. And presently, at a somewhat dra- 
matie moment, he met a statement of 
Ashe’s with a direct and violent contra- 
diction. Ashe flushed, and a duel began 
between the two men, of which the com- 
pany were soon silent spectators. Ashe 
had the resources of official knowledge; 
Cliffe had been recently on the spot, and 
pushed home the advantage of the eye- 
witness with a covert insolence, which 
Ashe bore with surprising carelessness 
and good temper. In the end Cliffe said 
some outrageous things, at which Ashe 
laughed; and Lord Grosville abruptly 
dissolved the party. 

Ashe went smiling out of the dining- 
room, caressing a fine white spaniel, as 
though nothing had happened. In cross- 
ing the hall Harman found himself 
alone with the Dean, who looked serious 
and preoccupied. 

“That was a 
said Harman. 
amazing.” 


dim- 


like 


dinner, 
spoken 


his 


had 


returned to 
that he 


curious _ spectacle,” 
“ Ashe’s equanimity was 
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“T had rather have seen him angrier,” 
said the Dean, slowly. 

“Tle was always a very tolerant, easy- 
going fellow.” 

The Dean shook his head. 

“A touch of seva indignatio now and 
then would complete him.” 

“ Has he got it in him?’ 

“Perhaps not,” said the little Dean, 
with a flash of expression that dignified 
all his frail perso... “ But without it he 
will hardly make a great man.” 

Meanwhile Geoffrey Cliffe, his strange 
twisted face still vindictively aglow, 
made his way to Kitty Bristol’s corner in 
the drawing-room. Mary Lyster was con- 
scious of it; conscious also of a certain 
look that Kitty bestowed upon the en- 
trance of Ashe, while Cliffe was opening 
a battery of mingled chaff and compli- 
ments that did not at first have much ef- 
fect upon her. But William Ashe threw 
himself into conversation with Lady 
Edith Manley, and was presently to all 
appearance happily plunged in gossip, his 
tall person wholly at ease in a deep arm- 
chair, while Lady Edith bent over him 
with smiles. Meanwhile there was a cer- 
tain desertion of Kitty on the part of the 
ladies. Lady Grosville hardly spoke to 
her, and the girls markedly avoided her. 
There was a moment when Kitty, looking 
round her, suddenly shook her small 
shoulders, and like a colt escaping from 
harness gave herself to riot. She and 
Cliffe amused themselves so well and so 
noisily that the whole drawing-room was 
presently uneasily aware of them. Lady 
Grosville shot glances of wrath, rose sud- 
denly at one moment and sat down 
again; her girls talked more disjointedly 
than ever to the gentlemen who were 
civilly attending them; while on the 
other hand Miss Lyster’s flow of :conver- 
sation with Louis Harman was more soft- 
ly copious than usual. At last the Dean’s 
wife looked at the Dean, a signal of kind 
distress, and the Dean advanced. 

“Lady Kitty.” he said, taking a seat 
beside the pair, “have you forgotten 
you promised me some French ?”’ 

Kitty turned on him a hot and mu- 
tinous face. “Did I? What shall I say? 
Some Alfred de Musset ?”’ 

“ No—” said the Dean. “I think not.” 

“ Some—some—” she cudgelled her 
memory—*“ some Théophile Gautier?’ 


“No, certainly not!” said the [Dy 
hastily, 

“Well, as I don’t know a word 
him—” laughed Kitty. 

“That was mischievous,” said 
Dean, raising a finger. “ Let me sug: 
Lamartine!” 

Kitty shook her head obstinately. 
never learnt one line!” 

“Then some of the old fellows,” ; 
the Dean, persuasively. “I long to | 
you in Corneille or Racine. That 
should all enjoy.” 

And suddenly his wrinkled hand 
kindly on the girl’s small, chilly fingers 
and patted them. Their eyes met, Kitty’ 


wild and challenging, the Dean’s ful! of 
that ethereal benevolence which blended 
so agreeably with his character as cour- 


tier and man of the world. There \ 
a bright sweetness in them which seen 


to say: “Poor child! I understand. 


But be a little good,—as well as clever 
and all will be well.” 

Suddenly Kitty’s look wavered ( 
fell. All the harshness dissolved fr 
her thin young beauty. She turned f: 
Cliffe, and the Dean saw her quiv 
with submission. 

“T think I could say some Polyeu: 
she said, gently. 

The Dean clapped his hands and ro 
“Lady Grosville,” he said, raising 
voice— “ladies and gentlemen, L 
Kitty has promised to say us some n 
French poetry. You remember how ai 
mirably she recited last night. But +! 
is Sunday, and she will give us so: 

thing in a different vein.” 


Lady Grosville, who had risen impa- 
tiently, sat down again. There was a 


general movement; chairs were turned 
drawn forward, till a circle forn 
Meanwhile the Dean consulted 
Kitty and resumed: 


“Lady Kitty will recite a scene from 


Corneille’s beautiful tragedy of P 
eucte—the seene in which Pau! 
after witnessing the martyrdom of |: 
husband, who-has been beheaded for 
fusing to sacrifice to the gods, retu 
from the place of execution so melted 


the love and sacrifice she has beheld, t)::t 


she opens her heart then and there to 
the same august faith and pleads for ‘tc 
same death.” 
The Dean seated himself, and Kit' 
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ped into the centre of the circle. She 
ight a moment, her lips moving as 
iwh she recalled the lines. Then she 
ed down at her bare arms and dress, 
ned, and suddenly approached Lady 
th Manley. 

‘May I have that?” she said, pointing 
a lace cloak that lay on Lady Edith’s 

“T am rather cold.” 

Lady Edith handed it to her, and she 
ew it round her. 
“ Actress!” said Cliffe, under 
ith, with a grin of amusement. 
At any rate her impulse served her 
|. Her form and dress disappeared 
ler a cloud of white. She became in 
flash, so to speak, evangelized—a most 
nocent and spiritual apparition. Her 
utiful head, her kindled and trans- 
ired face, her little hand on the white 
ls, these alone remained to mingle 
ir impression with the austere and 
ving tragedy which her lips recited. 
r audience looked on at first with the 
barrassed or hostile air which 


his 


is the 


glishman’s natural protection against 
great things of art; then for those 
understood French the high passion 


] 


d the noble verse began to tell, while 
se who could not follow were gradu- 
illy enthralled by the gestures and tones 
th which the slight vibrating creature, 
om, but ten minutes before, most of 
them had regarded as a mere noisy flirt, 
suggested and conveyed the finest and 
st compelling shades of love, faith, 
nd sacrifice. 

When she ceased, there was a moment’s 
profound silence. Then Lady . Edith, 

iwing a long breath, expressed the wel- 

me commonplace which restored the 
atmosphere of daily life: 

“How could you remember it all?” 

Kitty sat down, her trembling 
scornfully. 

“T had to say it every week at the 

nvent.” 

‘IT understand,” said Cliffe in Dar- 
rell’s ear, “ that last night she was Dojia 
Sol. An accommodating young woman!” 

Meanwhile Kitty looked up to find 
Ashe beside her. He said, “ Magnifi- 
cent!”—but it did not matter to her what 
he said. Her face told her that she had 
moved him, and that he was incapable 

f any foolish chatter about it. A smile 
extraordinary sweetness sprang into 


lip 
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her eyes; and when Lady Grosville came 
up to thank her, the girl impetuously 
rose, and, in the foreign way, kissed her 
hand, curtsying. Lord Grosville said, 
heartily, “Upon my word, Kitty, you 
ought to go on the stage!”—and she 
smiled upon him too in a flutter of feel- 
ing, forgetting his scolding and her own 
impertinence, before dinner. The revul- 
sion indeed throughout the company— 
with two exceptions—was complete. For 
the rest of the evening Kitty basked in 
sunshine and flattery. She met it with 
a joyous gentleness, and the little figure, 
still bedraped in white, became the cen- 
tre of the room’s kindness, 

The Dean was triumphant. 

“My dear Miss Lyster,” he said, pres- 
ently, finding himself near that lady, 
“did you ever hear anything better 
done? A most remarkable talent!” 

Mary smiled. 

“T am wondering,” she said, “ what 
they teach you in French convents—and 
why! It is all so singular—isn’t it?” 


Late that night Ashe entered his room 
—bhefore his usual time, however. He had 
tired even of Lord Grosville’s chat, and 
had left the smoking-room still talking. 
Indeed he wished to be alone, and there 
was that in his veins which told him that 
a new motive had taken possession of 
his life. 

He sat beside the open window review- 
ing the scenes and feelings of the day— 
his interview with Kitty in the morning 
—the teasing coquette of the afternoon 
—the inspired poetic child of the eve- 
ning. Rapidly, but none the less strongly 
and steadfastly, he made up his mind. 
He would ask Kitty Bristol to marry 
him, and he would ask her immediately. 

Why? He scarcely knew her. His moth- 
er, his family, would think it madness. 
No doubt it was madness. Yet, as far as 
he could explain his impulse himself, it 
depended on certain fundamental facts 
in his own nature,—it was in keeping 
with his deepest character. He had an 
inbred love of the difficult, the uncon- 
ventional in life, of all that piqued and 
stimulated his own superabundant con- 
sciousness of resource and power. And 
he had a tenderness of feeling, a gift of 
chivalrous pity, only known to the few, 
which was in truth always hungrily on 
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the watch, like some starved faculty that 
eannot find its outlet. The thought of 
this beautiful child in the hands of such 
a mother as Madame d’FEstrées, and rush- 
ing upon risks illustrated by the half- 
mocking attentions of Geoffrey Cliffe, 
did in truth wring his heart. With a 
strange imaginative clearness he fore- 
saw her future, he beheld her the prey 
at once of some bad fellow and of her 
own temperament. She would come to 
grief; he saw the prescience of it in 
her already; and what a waste would 
be there! 

No! he would step in,—capture her 
before these ways and whims, now mere- 
ly bizarre or foolish, stiffened into what 
might in truth destroy her. His pulse 
quickened as he thought of the develop- 
ment of this beauty, the ripening of this 
intelligence. Never yet had he seen a 
girl whom he much wished to marry. He 
was easily repelled by stupidity, still 
more by mere amiability. Some touch 
of acid, of roughness in the fruit,—that 
drew him, in polities, thought, love. And, 
if she married him, he vowed to himself, 
proudly, that she would find him no ty- 
rant. Many a man might marry her, who 


would then fight her and try to break 


her. All that was most fastidious and 
characteristic in Ashe revolted from such 
a notion. With him she should have 
freedom,—whatever it might cost. He 
asked himself deliberately whether after 
marriage he could see her flirting with 
other men, as she had flirted that day 
with Cliffe, and still refrain from coer- 
cing her. And his question was answered 
first by the confidence of nascent love,— 
he would love her so well and so royally 
that she would naturally turn to him for 
counsel; and then by the clear perception 
that she was a creature of mind rather 
than sense, governed mainly by the ca- 
prices and curiosities of the intelligence. 
Ungoverned imagination, combined with 
a rather cold indifferent temperament— 
he read her so. One moment throwing 
herself wildly into a dangerous or ex- 
citing intimacy; the next, parting with 
a laugh and without a regret,—it was 
thus he saw her in the future, even as a 
wife. “She may scandalize half the 
world,” he said to himself stubbornly,— 
“T shall understand her!” 

But his mother? his friends? his 
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colleagues? He knew well his mother’ 
ambitions for him, and the place that he 
held in her heart. Could he without 
cruelty impose upon her such a daught: 
as Kitty Bristol? Well!—his mother h: 
a very large experience of life, and muc! 
natural independence of mind. He tru 
ed her to see the promise in this untam: 
and gifted creature; he counted on the 
sense of power that Lady Tranmore pos- 
sessed, and which would but find new 
scope in the taming of Kitty. 

But Kitty’s mother? Here, too, how- 
ever, Ashe’s easy-goingness made sure 
a solution. Kitty must, of course, be 
rescued from Madame d’Estrées,—must 
find a new and truer mother in Lady 
Tranmore. Money would do it; and 
money must be lavished. 

Then, almost for the first time, Ashe 
felt a conscious delight in wealth and 
birth. Panache? He could give it her— 
the little, wild, lovely thing! Luxury, 
society, adoration,—all should be hers. 
She should be so loved and cherished, she 
must needs love in return. 

His dreams were delicious; and the 
sudden fear into which he fell at the end 
lest after all Kitty should mock and turn 
from him was only in truth another 
pleasure. No delay! Circumstances 
might develop at any moment and sweep 
her from him. Now or never must he 
snatch her from difficulty and disgrace— 
let hostile tongues wag as they pleased— 
and make her his. 

His political future? He knew well 
the influence which, in these days of uni- 
versal publicity, a man’s private affairs 
may have on his public career. And in 
truth his heart was in that career, and 
the thought of endangering it hurt him. 
Certainly it would recommend him to no- 
body that he should marry Madame 
d’Estrées’ daughter. On the other hand, 
what favor did he want of anybody ’?— 
save what work and “knowing more 
than the other fellows” might compe! ? 
The cynic in him was well aware that he 
had already what other men fought for 
—family, money, and position. Society 
must accept his wife; and Kitty, once 
mellowed by happiness and praise, mighit 
live, laugh, and rattle as she pleased. 

As for strangeness and caprice, the 
modern world delights in them; “ the vio- 
lent take it by force.” There is indeed a 
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iding line; but it was a love marriage 

should keep Kitty on the safe side of it. 
fe stood lost in a very ecstasy of re- 
e, when suddenly there was a sharp 
ement outside, and a flash of white 
ng the yew hedges bordering the 
mal garden on which his windows 
ed. The night outside was still and 
ed, but of the flash of white he was 
iin—and of a step on the gravel. 

Something fell beside him, thrown 

outside. He picked it up, and 
ind a flower weighted by a stone, tied 
a fold of ribbon. 

‘“Madeap!” he said to himself, his 

rt beating to suffocation. 

Then he stole out of his room, and 

vn a small winding staircase which led 

ectly to the garden and a door beside 
he orangery. He had to unbolt the door, 
as he did so a dog in one of the 
ement rooms began to bark. But there 

ild be no flinching, though the whole 

ng was of an imprudence which prick- 

his conseience. To slip along the 
lowed side of the orangery, to cross 
space of clouded light beyond, and 
the darkness of the ilex avenue was 
1 done. Then he heard a soft laugh, 

and a little figure fled before him. He 
wed and overtook. 

Kitty Bristol turned upon him. 

“TDidn’t I throw straight?’ she said, 

umphantly. “ And they say girls can’t 
hrow.” 

‘But why did you throw at all?’ he 

1, capturing her hand, 

“Because I wanted to talk to you. 
And I was restless and couldn’t sleep. 
Why did you never come and talk to me 
this afternoon? And why ”—she beat her 
foot angrily—“ did you let me go and 

’ billiards alone with Mr. Cliffe ?” 

‘Let you!” eried Ashe. “ As if any- 

dy could have prevented you!” 

“One sees, of course, that you detest 
Mr. Cliffe,” said the whiteness beside him. 

‘I didn’t come here to talk about 
Geoffrey Cliffe. I won’t talk about him! 
Though of course you must know—” 

“That I flirted with him abominably 

the afternoon? C’est vrai—c’est ab- 

ument vrai! And I shall always want 
flirt with him, wherever I am—and 
hatever I may be doing.” 

“Do as you please,” said Ashe, dryly, 

ut I think you will get tired.” 


“No, no—he excites me! He is bad, 
false, selfish, but he excites me. He talks 
to very few women—one can see that. 
And all the women want to talk to him. 
He used to admire Miss Lyster, and now 
he dislikes her. But she doesn’t dis- 
like him. No! she would marry him to- 
morrow if he asked her.” 

“You are very positive,” said Ashe. 
“ Allow me to say that I entirely disagree 
with you.” 

“You don’t know anything about her,” 
said the teasing voice. 

“She is my cousin, mademoiselle.” 

“What does that matter? I know 
much more than you do, though I have 
only seen her two days. I know that— 
well, I am afraid of her!” 

“Afraid of her? Did you come out— 
may I ask?—determined to talk non- 
sense ?” 

“T came out—never mind! I am 
afraid of her. She hates me. I think ”— 
he felt a shiver in the air—* she will do 
me harm if she can.” 

“ No one shall do you harm,” said Ashe, 
his tone changing —“if you will only 
trust yourself—” 

She laughed merrily. “To you? Oh! 
you'd soon throw it up.” 

“Try me!” he said, approaching her. 
“Lady Kitty, I have something to say 
to you.” 

Suddenly she shrank away from him. 
He could not see her face, and had noth- 
ing to guide him. 

“T have only known you ten days,” he 
said, overmastered by something pas- 
sionate and profound. “I don’t know 
what you will say—whether you can put 
up with me. But I know my own mind 
—TI shall not change. I—I love you. I 
ask you to marry me.” 

A silence. The night seemed to have 
grown darker. Then a small hand seized 
his, and two soft lips pressed themselves 
upon it. He tried to capture her, but she 
evaded him. 

“You—you really and actually—want 
to marry me?” 

“T do, Kitty, with all my heart.” 

“You remember about my mother— 
about Alice?’ 

“T remember everything. We would 
face it together.” 

“ And you know what I told you about 
my bad temper ?” 
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“Some nonsense, wasn’t it? But I 
should be bored by the domestic dove. 
I want the hawk, Kitty, with its quick 
wings and its daring bright eyes.” 

She broke from him with a cry. 

“You must listen. I have—a wicked, 
odious, ungovernable temper—I should 
make you miserable.” 

“Not at all,” said Ashe. “I should 
take it very calmly. I am made that 
way.” 

“ And then—I don’t know how to put 
it—but I have fancies — overpowering 
fancies—and I must follow them. I have 
one now for Geoffrey Cliffe!” 

Ashe laughed. 

“ Oh, that won’t last.” 

“Then some other will come after it. 
And I can’t help it. It is my head ”— 
she tapped her forehead lightly—“ that 
seems on fire.” 

Ashe at last slipped his arm round her. 

“But it is your heart—you will give 
me.” 

She pushed him away from her and 
held him at arm’s length. 

“You are very rich, aren’t you?” she 
said, in a muffled voice. 

“T am well off. I can give you all the 
pretty things you want.” 

“ And some day you will be Lord Tran- 
more ?” 

“Yes, when my poor father dies,” he 
said, sighing. He felt her fingers caress 
his hand again. It was a spirit touch, 
light and tender. 

“ And every one says you are so clever 
—you have such prospects. Perhaps you 
will be Prime Minister.” 

“Well, there’s no saying,” he threw 
out, laughing,--“if you'll come and 
help.” 

He heard a sob. 

“Help! I should be the ruin of you. 


I should spoil everything. You d 
know the mischief I can do. And I ean’: 
help it; it’s in my blood.” 

“You would like the game of politi 
too much to spoil it, Kitty.” His voice 
broke and lingered on the name. “ Yo 
would want to be a great lady and les 
the party.” 

“Should I? Could you ever teach me 
how to behave ?” 

“You would learn by nature. Do , 
know, Kitty, how clever you are?” 

“Yes,” she sighed. “I am clever. 
But there is always something that 
hinders—that brings failure.” 

“ How old are you?” he said, laughing. 
“ Eighteen—or eighty ?” 

Suddenly he put out his arms, enfold- 
ing her. And she, still sobbing, raised 
her hands, clasped them round his neck, 
and clung to him like a child. 

“Oh! I knew—I knew—when [I first 
saw your face. I had been so miserable 
all day—and then you looked at me— 
and I wanted to tell you all. Oh, | 
adore you—I adore you!” 

Their faces met. Ashe tasted a mo- 
ment of rapture; and knew himself free 
at last of the great company of poets and 
of lovers. 

They slipped back to the house, and 
Ashe saw her disappear by a door on the 
farther side of the orangery,—noiseless- 
ly, without a sound. Except that just at 
the last she drew him to her and breathed 
a scared whisper in his ear— 

“Oh! what—what will Lady Tran- 
more say ?”’ 

Then she fled. But she left her ques- 
tion behind her, and when the dawn 
came, Ashe found that he had spent 
half the night in trying anew to frame 
some sort of an answer to it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TTCHE group was seated on the flat 
| door-stone and the gravel walk in 
front of it, which crossed the green 
rare of the Lynn front yard. On the 
de flat stone, in two chairs, sat Mrs. 
Rufus Lynn and her opposite neighbor, 
Mrs. Wilford Biggs. On a chair on the 
ravel walk sat Mr. John Mangam, Mrs. 
Biggs’s brother—an elderly unmarried 
an who lived in the village. On the 
tep itself sat Mrs. Samson, an old lady 
f eighty-five, as straight as if she were 
sixteen, and by her side, her long body 
bent gracefully, her elbows resting on 
her knees, her chin resting in the 
cup of her two hands, Sarah Lynn, her 
reat-granddaughter. Sarah Lynn was 
often spoken of as “ pretty if she wasn’t 
slouchy,” in Adams, the village in 
hich she had been born and bred. 
\dams people were not, generally speak- 
ng, of the kind who understand the grace 
vhich may exist in utter freedom of atti- 
tude and motion. 

It was a very hot evening of one of 
the hottest days of July, and Mrs. 
Rufus Lynn wore in deference to 
the climate a gown of white cambriec 
vith a little black sprig thereon, but 
nothing could excel the smoothly boned 
fit of it. And she did not lean back in 
ier chair, but was as erect as the very o!d 
lady on the door-step, who was her grand- 
mother, and who was also stiffly gowned, 
n a black cashmere as straightly made 
as if it had been armor. The influ- 
ence of heredity showed strongly in the 
two, but in Sarah showed the interve- 
ning generation. 

Sarah was a great beauty with no honor 
n her own country. Her long softly 
curved figure was surmounted by a head 
vound with braids of the purest flax 
color, and a face like a cameo. She was 
very fair, with the fairness of alabaster. 
Iler mother’s face had a hard blondness, 
pink and white, but fixed, and her great- 
grandmother had the same. 
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Mrs. Samson often glanced disap- 
provingly at her great-granddaughter, 
seated by her side in her utterly lax at 
titude. “ Don’t set so hunched up,” she 
whispered to her in a sharp hiss. She did 
not want Mr. John Mangam, whom she 
regarded as a suitor of Sarah’s, to have 
his attention called to the girl’s defects 

But Sarah had laughed softly, and re- 
plied, quite aloud, in a languid, sweet 
voice, “Oh, it is so hot, grandma!” 

“What if it is hot?” said the old 
woman. “ You ain’t no hotter settin’ up 
than you be slouchin’.” She still spoke 
in a whisper, and Sarah had only laughed 
and said nothing more. 

As for Mrs. Wilford Biggs and her 
brother, Mr. John Mangam, they main- 
tained, as a'ways, silence. Neither of 
the two ever spoke, as a rule, unless 
spoken to. John was called a very rich 
man in Adams. He had gone to the far 
West in his youth and made money 
in cattle. 

“And how in creation he ever made 
any money in cattle, a man that don’t 
talk no more than he does, beats me,” 
Mrs. Samson often said to her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Lynn. She was quite out- 
spoken to her about John Mangam, al- 
though never to Sarah. “ It does seem as 
if a man would have to say somethin’, to 
manage critters,” said the old woman. 


Mr. John Mangam and Mrs. Wilford 


Biggs grated on her nerves. She private- 
ly considered it an outrage for Mrs. 
Biggs to come over nearly every eve- 


ning and sit and rock and say nothing, 
and often fall asleep, and for Mr. Mangam 
to do the same. It was not so much the 
silence as the attitude of almost injured 
expectaney which irritated. Both gave 
the effect of waiting for other people to 
talk to them, to tell them interesting bits 
of news, to ask them questions—to set 
them going, as it were. 

Mrs. Lynn and her grandmother tried 
to fulfil their duty in this direction, 
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but Sarah did not trouble herself in the 
léast. She continued to sit bent over 
like a lily limp with the heat, and she 
stared with her two great blue eyes in 
her cameo face forth at the wonders of 
the summer night, and she had ap- 
parently very little consciousness of the 
people around her. Her loose white 
gown fell loosely around her; her white 
elbows were quite visible from the posi- 
tion in which she held her arms. Her 
lovely hair hung in soft loops over her 
ears. She was the only one who paid 
the slightest attention to the beauty of 
the night. She was filling her whole soul 
with it. 

It was a wonderful night, and Adams 
was a village in which to see a wonderful 
night. It was flanked by a river, upon 
the opposite bank of which rose a gentle 
mountain. Above the mountain the 
moon was appearing with the beauty of 
revelation, and the tall trees made superb 
shadow effects. The night also was not 
without its voices and its fragrances. 
Katydids were shrilling from every 
thicket, and over somewhere near the 
river a whippoorwill was persistently 
calling. As for the fragrances, they were 
those of the dark, damp skirts and wings 
of the night, the evidences as loud as 
voices of green shrubs and flowers bloom- 
ing in low wet places; but dominant 
above all was the scent of the lilies. The 
whole night was redolent with lilies. One 
breathed in lilies to that extent that one’s 
thought seemed fairly scented with them. 
It was easy enough, by looking toward 
the left, to see where the fragrance came 
from. There was evident, on the other 
side of a low hedge, a pale florescence of 
the flowers. Beyond them rose, pale like- 
wise, the great Ware house, the largest 
in the village, and the oldest. Hyacinthus 
Ware was the sole representative of the 
old family known to be living. Presently 
the group on the Lynn door-step began 
to talk about him, leading up to the sub- 
ject from the fragrance of the lilies. 

“Them lilies is so sweet they are 
sickish,” said the old grandmother. 

“Yes, they be dreadful sickish,” said 
Mrs. Lynn. Mrs. Wilford Biggs and Mr. 
Mangam, as usual, said nothing. 

“Hyacinthus is home, I see,” said 
Mrs. Lynn. 

“Yes, I see him on the street t’other 





day,” said the old woman, in her thic 
dialect. She sat straighter than ever a 

she gazed across at the garden of lili: 

and the great Ware house, and the cold 
step-stone seemed to pierce her old spi 

nal column like a rod of steel; but sh 

never flinched. 

Mrs. Wilford Biggs and Mr. John Man 
gam said nothing. 

“He is the handsomest man I ever 
saw,” said Sarah Lynn, unexpectedly, in 
an odd, shamed, almost awed voice, as i! 
she were speaking of a divinity. 

Then for the first time Mr. John Man 
gam gave evidence of life. He did not 
speak, but he made an inarticulate noise 
between a grunt and a sniff. 

“Well, if you eall that man good-look- 
in’,” said Mrs. Lynn, “ you don’t see the 
way I do, that’s all.” She looked straight 
at Mr. John Mangam as she spoke. 

“T don’t call him good-looking at all,” 
said the old woman; “dreadful white- 
livered.” 

Sarah said nothing at all, but the face 
of the man, Hyacinthus Ware, was before 
her eyes still, as beautiful and grand as 
the face of a god. 

“Never heerd such a name, either,” 
said the old woman. “ His mother was 
dreadful flowery. She had some out- 
landish blood. I don’t know whether she 
was Evetalian or Dutch.” 

“Her mother was Greek, I always 
heard,” said Mrs. Lynn. “I dun’no’ as 
I ever heard of any other Greek round 
these parts. I guess they don’t emi- 
grate much.” 

“T guess it was Greek, now you speak 
of it,” said the old woman. “I knew she 
was outlandish on one side, anyhow. An’ 
as fur callin’ him good-lookin’—” She 
looked aggressively at her great-grand- 
daughter, whose beautiful face was turn 
ed toward the moonlit night. 

It was a long time that they sat there. 
It had been a very hot day, and the coo! 
was grateful. Hardly a remark was 
made, except one from Mrs. Lynn that it 
was a blessing there were so few mos- 
quitoes and they could sit outdoors such 
a night. 

“T ain’t heerd but one all the time I’ve 
been settin’ here,” said the old woman, 
“and I ketched him.” 

Sarah, the girl, continued to drink, to 
eat, to imbibe, to assimilate, toward her 








piritual growth, the beauty of the night, 
he gentle slope of the mountain, the 
avering wings of the shadows, the song 
f the river, the calls of the whippdorwill 
nd the katydids, the perfume of the 
unseen green things in the wet places, and 
the overmastering sweetness of the lilies. 

At last Mrs. Wilford Biggs arose to 
vo, and also John Mangam. Both said 
they must be goin’, they guessed, and 
that was the first remark that had been 
made by either of them. Mrs. Biggs 
moved with loose flops down the front 
walk, and John Mangam walked stiffly 
behind her. She had merely to cross the 
road; he had half a mile to walk to his 
bachelor abode. 

“T should think he must be lonesome, 
poor man, with only that no-account 
housekeeper to home,” said the old wom- 
an, as she also rose, with pain, of which 
she resolutely gave no evidence. Her 
poor old joints, which needed for their 
comfort soft cushions, seemed to stab 
her, but she fought off the pain angri- 
ly. Instead she pitied with meaning 
John Mangam. 

“Tt must be pretty hard for him,” as- 
sented Mrs. Lynn. She also thought it 
would be a very good thing for her daugh- 
ter to marry John Mangam. 

Sarah said nothing. The old woman, 
after saying, like the others, that she 
guessed she must be goin’, crept off alone 
across the field to her little house. She 
would have resented any offer to accom- 
pany her, and Mrs. Lynn arose to enter 
the house. 

“Well, be you goin’ to set there all 
night?” she asked, rather sharply, of 
Sarah. It had seemed to her that Sarah 
might have made a little effort to enter- 
tain Mr. John Mangam. 

“No. I am coming in, mother,” Sarah 
said. Sarah spoke differently from the 
others. She had had, as they expressed 
it in Adams, “ advantages.” She had, in 
fact, graduated from a girls’ school of 
considerable repute. Her father had in- 
sisted upon it. Mrs. Lynn had rather 
rebelled against the outlay on Sarah’s 
education. She had John Mangam in 
mind, and she thought that a course at 
the high school in Adams would fit her 
admirably for her life. However, she 
deferred to Rufus Lynn, and Sarah 
had her education. 


HYACINTHUS. 
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The Lynn house was a large story- 
and-a-half cottage, the prevalent type 
of house in Adams. Mrs. Lynn slept in 
the room she had always occupied on 
the second floor. In hot weather 
Sarah slept in the bedroom opening out 
of the best parlor, because the other 
second-floor room was hot. Mrs. Lynn went 
up-stairs with her lamp and left Sarah 
to go to bed in the bedroom out of the 
parlor. Sarah went in there with her 
own little lamp, but even that room 
seemed stuffy. The heat of the day seem- 
ed to have become confined in the house. 
Sarah stood irresolute for a moment. She 
looked at the high mound of feather bed, 
at the small window at the foot, whence 
came scarcely a whiff of the blessed night 
air. Then she went back out on the door- 
step and again seated herself. As she 
sat there the scent of the lilies came 
more strongly than ever, and now with 
a curious effect. It was to the girl as 
if the fragrance were twining and wind- 
ing about her and impelling her like 
leashes. All at once an impulse of yield- 
ing which was really freedom came to 
her. Why in the world should she not 
cross the little north yard, step over the 
low hedge, and go into that lily-garden ? 
She knew that it would be beautiful 
there. She looked forth into the erys- 
talline light and the soft plumy shade,— 
she would go over into the Ware 
garden. With all this, there was no ul- 
terior motive. She had seen the man who 
lived in the house, and she admired him 
as one from afar, but she was a girl inno- 
cent not only in fact, but in dreams. Of 
course she had thought of a possible lover 
and husband, and that some day he might 
come, and she resented the supposition 
that John Mangam might be he, but she 
held even her imagination in a curious 
respect. While she dreamed of love, she 
worshipped at the same time. 

When she had stepped lightly over the 
hedge and was moving among the lilies in 
the strange garden where she had no 
right, she was beautiful as any nymph. 
Now that she was in the midst of the 
lilies, it was as if their fragrance were a 
chorus sung with a violence of sweet 
breath in her very face. She felt ex- 
hilarated, even intoxicated, by it. She 
felt as if she were drawing the lilies 
so into herself that her own person- 
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ality waned. She seemed to realize 
what it would be to bloom with that 
pale glory and exhale such sweetness for 
a few days. There were other flowers 
than lilies in the garden, but the lilies 
were very plentiful. There were white 
day-lilies, and tiger-lilies which were not 
sweet at all, and marvellous pink freckled 
ones which glistened as with drops of sil- 
ver and were very fragrant. There were 
also low-growing spider-lilies, but those 
were not evident at this time of night, 
and the lilies-of-the-valley, of course, were 
all gone. There were, however, many 
other flowers of the old-fashioned varie- 
ties —verbenas sweet - williams, phlox, 
hollvyhoeks, mignonette, and the like. 
There was also a quantity of box. The 
garden was divided into rooms by the box, 
and in each room bloomed the flowers. 
Sarah moved along at her will through 
the garden. Moving from enclosure to 
enclosure of box, she came, before she 
knew it, to the house itself. It loomed 
up before her a pale massiveness, with 
no lights in any of the windows, but en 
the back porch sat the owner. He sat 
in a high-back chair, with his head 
tilted back, and his eyes were closed 
and he seemed to be asleep, but Sarah 
was not quite sure. She stopped short. 
She became all at once horribly ashamed 
and shocked at what she was doing. 
What would he think of a girl roam- 
ing around his garden so late at night 
a girl to whom he had never spoken‘ 
She was standing against a background 
of blooming hollyhocks. Her slender 
height shrank delicately away; she was 
like a nymph poised for flight, but she 
dared not even fly lest she wake the 
man on the porch if he were asleep, or 
arouse his attention were he awake. 
She dared do nothing but remain per- 
fectly still—as still as one of the tall 
hollyhocks behind her which were crowded 
with white and yellow rosettes of bloom. 
She had her long dress wound around 


. her, holding it up with one hand, and the 


other hand and arm hung whitely at her 
side in the folds. She stood perfectly still 
and looked at the man in the porch, on 
whose face the moon was shining. He 
looked more than ever to her like some- 
thing wonderful beyond common. The 
man had really a wonderful beauty. He 
was not very young, but no years could 





affect the classic outlines of his face. 
and his colorless skin was as clear and 
smooth as a boy’s. And more than any 
thing to be remarked was the majesti 
serenity of his expression. He looked 
like a man who all his life had dominated 
not only other men, but himself. And 
there was, besides the appearance of thx 
man, a certain fascination of mystery at 
tached to him. Nobody in Adams kn« 
just how or where he had spent his lif 
The old Ware house had been occupied 
for many years only by an old caretaker, 
who still remained. This caretaker was a 
man, but with all the housekeeping 
ability of a woman. He was never seen 
by Adams people except when he made 
his marketing expeditions. He was said 
to keep the house in immaculate order, 
and he also took care of the garden. He 
had always been in the Ware household, 
and there was a tradition that in his 
youth he had been a very handsome man. 
“As handsome as any handsome woman 
you ever saw,” the old inhabitants said. 
He had come not very long before 
Joseph Ware, the father of Hyacinthus, 
had died. Joseph’s wife had survived 
him several years. She died quite sud- 
denly of pneumonia when still a com- 
paratively young woman and when Hya- 
cinthus was a boy. Then a maternal 
uncle had come and taken the boy away 
with him, to live nobody knew where 
nor how, until his return a few months 
since. 

There was, of course, much curi- 
osity in Adams concerning him, and the 
curiosity was not, generally speaking, of 
a complimentary tendency. Some young 
and marriageable girls esteemed him very 
handsome, but the majority of the people 
said that he was odd and stuck up, as his 
mother had been before him. He led a 
quiet life with his books, and he had 
a room on the ground-floor fitted up as a 
studio. In there he made things of clay 
and plaster, as the Adams people said, 
and curious-loqking boxes were sent away 
by express. It was rumored that a statue 
by him had been exhibited in New York, 
but that the Adams people doubted. 

Some faces show more plainly in the 
moonlight, or one imagines so. Hyacin 
thus Ware’s showed as clearly as if carved 
in marble. He in reality looked so like a 
statue that the girl standing in the en- 
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closure of box with the background of 
hollyhocks had for a moment imagined 
that he might be one of his own statues. 
The eyes, either closed in sleep or ap- 
pearing to be, heightened the effect. 

3ut the girl was not now in a position 
to do more than tremble at the plight 
into which she had gotten herself. It 
seemed to her that no girl, certainly no 


girl in Adams, had ever done such a 
thing. Her freedom of mind now failed 
her. Another heredity asserted itself. 


She felt very much as her mother or her 
great-grandmother might have felt in a 
similar predicament. It was as horrible 
as dreams she had sometimes had of walk- 
ing into church in her nightgear. She 
was sure that she must not move, and 
the more so because at a very slight mo- 
tion of hers there had been a motion as 
if in response from the man on the porch. 
Then there was another drawback. Some 
grew behind the hollyhocks, and 
her skirt was caught. She had felt a 
little pull at her skirt when she essayed 
a slight tentative motion. Therefore, in 
order to fly she could not merely slip 
away; she would have to make extra mo- 
tions to disentangle her dress. She there- 
fore remained perfectly still in the atti- 
tude of shrinking and flight. She thought 
that her only course until the man should 
wake and enter the house; then she could 
slip away. She had not much fear of 
being discovered unless by motion; she 
stood in shadow. Besides, the man 
had no reason whatever to apprehend 
the presence of a girl in his garden 
at that hour, and would not be looking 
for her. She had an intuitive feeling that 
unless she moved he would not perceive 
her. Cramps began to assail even her 
untrammelled limbs. To maintain one 
pose so long was almost an impossible 
feat. She kept hoping that he would 
wake, that he must wake. It did not 
seem possible that he could sit there 
much longer and not wake; and yet the 
night was so hot—hot, probably, even in 
the great square rooms of the 6ld Ware 
house. It was quite natural that he 
should prefer sleeping there in the cool 
out-of-doors if he could, but an un- 
reasoning rage seized upon her that he 
should. She rebelled against the very 
freedom in another which she had always 
coveted for herself. 


roses 
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And still 
beautiful and as a statu 
and still she kept her enforced attitud 
She suffered tortures, but she said t 
herself that would not yield, that 
she would not move. Rather than hav 
that man discover her at that hour in 
his garden, she would suffer everything 
It did not occur to her that possibl 
this suffering might have consequences 
which she did not foresee. All that sh 
considered was a simple question of en 
durance; but all at once her head swam, 
and she sank down at the feet of th 
hollyhocks like a broken flower herself. 
She had completely lost consciousness. 


there, as white an 
motionless 


he sat 


she 


When she came to herself she was lying 
on the back porch of the o!d Ware hous: 
and a pile of pillows was under her 
head, and she had a confused impression 
of vanishing woman draperies, which later 
on she thought she must have been mis- 
taken about, as she knew, of course, that 
there was no woman there. Hyacinthus 
Ware himself was bending over her and 
fanning her with a great fan of peacock 
feathers, and the old caretaker had a 
little glass of wine on a tray. The first 
thing Sarah heard was Hyacinthus’s 
voice, evenly modulated, with a curious 
stillness about it. 

“T think if you can drink a little of 
this wine,” he said, “ you will feel better.” 

Sarah looked up at the face looking 
down at her, and all at onee a conviction 
seized upon her that he had not been 
asleep at all; that he had pretended to 
be so, and had been enjoying himself at 
her expense, simply waiting to see how 
long she would stand there. He probably 
thought that she—she, Sarah Lynn—had 
come into his garden at midnight to see 
him. A sudden fury seized upon her, but 
when she tried to raise herself she found 
that she could not. Then she reached out 
her hand for the wine, and drank it with 
a fierce gulp, spilling some of it over her 
dress. It affected her almost instantly. 
She raised herself, the wine giving her 
strength, and she looked with a haugh- 
ty anger at the man, whose expression 
seemed something between compassion 
and mocking. 

“You saw me all the time,” she said. 
“You did, I know you did, and you let 
me think you were asleep to see how long 
I would stand still there, and you think 








HYACINTHUS. 


you think 
p—I live in 
s very warm 


I was sitting on my door 
the and it 
in the house, so I 

smelled the lilies over 
and—I did not think of 
She was quite on her feet 


next house- 
came 
it again and | 
and 

u at all.” 


en, and she 


hedge, 


looked at him with her head 
wn back with an air of challenge. 
| thought I would like to come over here 
continued, in the 
me angrily excusing tone, “ and I did 
t dream of one, It was 
late, I thought house would be 
losed, when | you I thought 
u were asleep.” 


the garden,” she 


secing any 
the 
and saw 

The man began to look genuinely com- 
nassionate; the half-smile faded from his 

ps. “IT understand,” he said. 

“And I thought if I moved you would 
wake and see me, and you were awake all 
the time. You knew all the time, and 
you waited for me to stand there and feel 
is I did. 
be so eruel 

“T beg your pardon with all my heart,” 
began Ilyacinthus Ware. 

But the girl was gone. 


I never dreamed a man could 


, 


She staggered 
a little as she ran, leaping over the box 
borders. When was at last in her 
own home, with the door softly closed 
and locked behind her, and she was in 
the parlor bedroom, she could not believe 
that she was herself. 
at things differently, The influence of 
the intergeneration waned. She thought 
how her mother would never have done 
such a thing when she was a girl, how 
shocked she would be if she knew, and 
she herself was as shocked as her mother 
would have been. 

It was only a week from the night of 
the garden episode that Mr. Ware came 
to make a eall, and he came with the 
minister, who had been an old friend of 
his father’s. 

She lay awake a long time that night, 
thinking with angry humiliation how 
her mother wanted her to marry John 
Mangam, and she thought of Mr. Hyacin- 
thus Ware and his polished, gentle man- 
ner, which was yet strong. Then all at 
onee a feeling which she had never known 
before came over her. 


she 


She began to look 


She saw quite 
plainly before her, in the moonlit dusk of 
the room, Hyacinthus Ware’s face, and 
she felt that she could go down on her 
knees before him and worship him. 
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“ Never was such a man,” 
herself. 


and so good. 


she said to 
“ Never was a man 
He is not like 
much as devotion 
She looked out of 
her little window opposite the bed, at the 
moonlit night, for the storm had cleared 
the air. 


so beautiful 
other men.” 
love 


It was not so 


which yx yssessed her. 


She had the window open and a 


cool wind was blowing through the room. 
She looked out at the si!ver-lit immensity 


of the sky, and a feeling of exaltation 
came over her. She thought of Hyacin 
might thought of a 

Love and marriage were hardly 
her imagination in connection 
with him. But they came later. 

Ware quite often called at the Lynn 
house. He often joined the group on the 
the nights. He 
often came when John Mangam occupied 
his usual chair in his usual place, and 
his graceful urbanity on such occasions 
the other 

Hyacin- 
thus and Sarah usually had the most of 
the conversation to themse!ves, as even 
Mrs. Lynn and the old woman, who were 
not backward in speech, were at a loss to 
discuss many of the topies introduced. 
One evening, after they had all gone home, 
Mrs. Lynn looked fiercely at her daugh- 
ter as she turned, holding her little lamp, 
which cast a glorifying reflection upon 
her face, into the parlor whence led her 
little bedroom. 


thus as she have 
divinity. 


within 


door-step in summer 


seemed to make mere evident 
man’s stolid or stupid silence. 


“You are a good-for-nothin’ girl,” 
she said. You ought to be 
of yourself.” 

“What do you mean, mother?” asked 
Sarah. She stood fair and white, con- 
fronting her mother, who was burning 
and coarse with wrath. 

“You talk about things you and him 
know that the rest of us can’t talk about. 
You take advantage because your father 
and me sent you to school 
could learn more than we could. 
my fault I didn’t go to school, and 
*twa’n’t his fault, poor man. He had to 
go to work and get all that money he 
has.” By the last masculine pronoun Mrs. 
Lynn meant John Mangam. 

Sarah had a spirit of her own, and she 
turned upon her mother, and for the time 
the two faces looked alike, being swayed 
with one emotion. “If,” she said, “ Mr. 
Ware and I had to regulate our conver- 


“ 


ashamed 


where you 


It wasn’t 
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ation in order to enable Mr. Mangam to 
alk with us, I am sure I don’t know 
hat we could say. Mr. Mangam never 
lks, anyway.” 

“Tt ain’t always the folks that talks 

t knows the most and is the best,” 
aid Mrs. Lynn. Then her face upon 
r daughter’s turned malevolent, tri- 
imphant, and cruel. 
| you what I heard when I was in 
Mis’ Ketchum’s this afternoon,” she said. 
[ thought at first I wouldn’t, but now 


‘I wa’n’t goin’ to 


I’m goin’ to.” 
“What do you mean, mother?” asked 
Sarah, in an angry voice; but she quailed. 
‘T thought at first I wouldn’t,” her 
other continued, pitilessly, “ but I see 
night how things are goin’.” 
“What do you mean by that, mother?” 
‘T see that you are fool enough to get 
likin’ a man that has got the gift of the 
and that you think is good-lookin’, 
that wears clothes made in the city, 


nd 
better than a geod honest feller that we 
ave all known about ever since he was 
horn, and that ain’t got no outlandish 
blood in him, neither.” 

“ Mother!” 

‘You needn’t say mother that way. I 
iin’t a fool, if I haven’t been to school 
like some folks, and I see the way you 
two looked at each other to-night right 
before that poor man that has been com- 
in’ here steady and means honorable.” 

“Nobody asked or wanted him to 
ome,” said Sarah. 

“ Maybe you'll change your mind when 
vou hear what I’ve got to tell you. And 
I’m goin’ to tell you. Hyacinthus Ware 
has got a woman livin’ over there in 
that house.” 


Sarah turned ghastly pale, but she 


spoke firmly. “ You mean he is married ?” 


she said. 

‘I dun’no’ whether he is married or 
not, but there is a woman livin’ there.” 

‘I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“It don’t make no odds whether you 
believe it.or not, she’s there.” 

‘I don’t believe it.” 

“She’s been seed.” 

“Who has seen her.” 

“Abby Jane Ketchum herself, when 
she went round to the back door day be- 
fore yesterday afternoon to ask if Mr. 
Ware would buy some of her soap. You 
snow she’s sellin’ soap to get a prize.” 
Vou. CIX.—No. 651.—57 
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“ Where was the woman?” 
‘She was sittin’ on the back porch 
with Mr. Ware, and she up and run when 
she see Abby Jane, and Mr. Ware turned 
as white as a sheet, and he bought all the 
soap Abby Jane had left to git out of 
it, so she’s got enough to get a side- 
board for a prize. And Abby Jane she 
kept her eyes open and she see a blind 
close in the southwest chamber, and 
that’s where the woman sleeps.” 

“What kind of a looking woman was 
she?” asked Sarah, in a strange voice. 

‘As handsome as a picture, Abby Jane 
said, and she had on an awful stylish 
dress. Now if you want to have men 
like that comin’ here to see you, and 
want to make more of them than you do 
of a man that you know is all right and 
is good and honest, you ean.” 

There was something about the girl’s 
face, as she turned away without a word, 
that smote her mother’s heart. “I felt 
as if I had to tell you, Sarah,” she said, 
in a voice which was suddenly changed 
to pity and apology. 

“You did perfectly right to tell me, 
mother,” said Sarah. When at last she 
got in her little bedroom she searcely 
knew her own face in the glass. Hyacin- 
thus Ware had kissed that face the night 
before, and ever sinee the memory of it 
had seemed like a lamp in her heart. She 
had met him when she was coming home 
from the post-office after dark, and he 
had kissed her at the gate and told her 
he loved her, and she expected, of course, 
to marry him. Even now she could not 
bring herself to entirely doubt him. 
“Suppose there is a woman there,” she 
said to herself, “what does it prove?” 
But she felt in her inmost heart that it 
did prove a good deal. 

She remembered just how Hyacinthus 
looked when he spoke to her; there had 
been something almost childlike in his 
face. She could not believe, and yet in 
the face of all this evidence! If there 
was a woman living in the house with 
him, why had he kept it secret? Suddenly 
it occurred to her that she could go over 
in the garden and see for herself. It was 
a bright moonlight night and not yet late. 
If the woman was there, if she inhabited 
the southwest chamber, there might be 
some sign of her. Sarah. placed her 
lamp on her bureau, gathered her skirts 
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around her, and ran swiftly out into the 
night. She hurried stealthily through the 
garden. The lilies were gone, but there 
was still a strong breath of sweetness, a 
bouquet, as it were, of mignonette and 
verbena and sweet thyme and other fra- 
grant blossoms, and the hollyhocks still 
bloomed. She went very carefully when 
she reached the last enclosure of box; she 
peeped through the tall file of hollyhocks, 
fand there was Hyacinthus on the porch 
and there was a woman beside him. In 
fact, the woman was sitting in the old 
chair and Hyacinthus was at her feet, on 
the step, with his head in her lap. The 
moon shone on them; they looked as if 
they were carved with marble. 

Sarah never knew how she got home, 
but she was back there in her little 
room and nobody knew that she had 
been in the Ware garden except her- 
self. The next morning she had a 
talk with her mother. “ Mother,” said 
she, “if Mr. John Mangam wants to 
marry me why doesn’t he say so?’ She 
was fairly brutal in her manner of put- 
ting the question. She did not change 
color in the least. She was very pale 


that morning, and she stood more like 
her mother and her great-grandmother 
than herself. 

Mrs. Lynn looked at her, and she was 


almost shocked. 
she gasped. 

“1 mean just what I say,” said Sarah, 
firmly. “I want to know. John Man- 
gam has been coming here steadily for 
nearly two years, and he never even says 
a word, much less asks me to marry him. 
Does he expect me to do it?” 

“T suppose he thinks you might at 
least meet him half-way,” said her moth- 
er, confusedly. 

That afternoon she went over to Mrs. 
Wilford Biggs’s, and the next night, it 
being John Mangam’s night to call, Mrs. 
Biggs waylaid him as he was just about 
to cross the street to the Lynn. house. 

After a short conversation Mrs. Biggs 
and her brother crossed the street to- 
gether, and it was not long before Mrs. 
Lynn asked Mrs. Biggs and the old 
grandmother, who had also come over, 
te go in the house and see her new black 
silk dress. Then it was that John Man- 
gam mumbled something inarticulate, 
which Sarah translated into an offer of 


“Why, Sarah Lynn!” 
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marriage. “ Very well, I will marry you 
if you want me to, Mr. Mangam,” shy 
said. “I don’t love you at all, but if 
you don’t mind about that—” 

John Mangam said nothing at all. 

“Tf you don’t mind that, I will marry 
you,” said Sarah, and nobody would 
have known her voice. It was a voic 
to be ashamed of, full of despair and 
shame and pride, so wronged and man 
gled that her very spirit seemed violated, 

John Mangam said nothing then. She 
and the man sat there quite still, when 
Hyacinthus came stepping over the hedge. 

Sarah found a voice when she 
him. She turned to him. “Good eve 
ning, Mr. Ware,” she said, clearly. “| 
would like to announce my engagement 
to Mr. Mangam.” 

Hyacinthus stood staring at her. Sarah 
repeated her announcement. Then Hya- 
cinthus Ware disregarded John Mangam 
as much as if he had been a post of the 
white fence that enclesed the Lynn yard. 
“ What does it mean?” he cried. “ Sarah, 
what does it mean ?”’ 

“You have no right to ask,” said she, 
also disregarding John Mangam, who sat 
perfectly still in his chair. 

“No right to ask after— Sarah, what 
do you mean? Why have I no right to 
ask, after what we told each other ?—and 
I intended to see your mother to-night. 
I only waited because—” 

“Because you had a guest in the 
house,” said Sarah, in a cold, low voice. 
Then John Mangam looked up with 
some show of animation. He had heard 
the gossip. 

Hyacinthus looked at her a moment, 
speechless, then he left her without an- 
other word and went home across the 
hedge. 

It was soon told in Adams that 
Sarah Lynn and John Mangam were to 
be married. Everybody agreed that it 
was a good match and that Sarah was a 
lucky girl. She went on with her wed- 
ding preparations. , John Mangam came 
as usual and sat silently. Sometimes 
when Sarah looked at him and reflect- 
ed that she would have to pass her life 
with this automaton a sort of madness 
seized her. 

Hyacinthus she almost never 
Once in a great while she met him on 
the street, and he bowed, raising his hat 


saw 


saw. 
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HARPER’S 
silently. He never made the slightest at- 
tempt at explanation. 

One 
her 


night, after Sarah and 


on the front door-step, 


supper, 
mother sat 
and by and by the old grandmother came 
across the fields, and Mrs. Wilford Biggs 
across the street, and Mr. John Mangam 
from own house He 
looked preoccupied that 
night, and while he was as silent as ever, 
yet his silence had the effect of speech. 
The Vv in their customary places: 
Mrs. Lynn and Mrs. Biggs in the chairs 
on the broad step-stone, Sarah and the 
Mr. John 
on the gravel 
when a strange lady came stepping 
the from the Ware gar- 
She very young, al- 
though she was undeniably very hand- 
some, 


his farther down. 


and worried 


sat 


old woman on the step, and 
Mangam in his 
path, 


chair 
across hedge 
den. was not so 
and her clothes were of a fashion 
never seen in Adams. She went straight 
up to the group on the door-step, and al- 
though she had too much poise of manner 
to appear agitated, it was evident that she 
was very eager and very much in earnest. 
Mrs. Lynn half arose, with an idea of 
giving her a chair, but there was no time, 
the lady began talking so at onee. 

“You are Miss Sarah Lynn, are you 
not?” she asked of Sarah, and she did not 
wait for a reply, “and you are going to be 
married to him?” and there was an un- 
mistakable of her 
rendering of the pronoun. 

“T have just returned,” said the lady; 
“T have not been in the house half an 
hour, and my father told me. You do not 
know, but the gentleman who has lived 
so long in the Ware house, the caretaker, 
is my father, and—and my mother was 
Hyacinthus’s mother; her second mar- 
riage was seeret, and he would 
tell. My father and my mother 
cousins. Hyacinthus never told.” She 
turned to Sarah. “He would not even 
tell vou, when he knew that you must 
have seen or heard something that made 
vou believe otherwise, 
of our mother. 
tell you.” 

She spoke again with a great impetu- 
osity which made her seem very young, 
“T 


have been kept away all my life,” she 


emphasis scorn in 


never 


were 


because 
No, he would not even 


because 


although she was not so very young. 
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said, “all life from here, that ¢ 
memory of our mother should not suff 
and now I come to tell, myself, and 5 
will marry my brother, whom you must 
love better than that gentleman. Y 
Will you not? Tell me that 5 
will,” said she, “ for Hyacinthus is brea 
ing his heart, and he loves you.” 

Before anything further could be s 
John Mangam rose, and walked rapid 
down walk of the ya 
and down the street. 

Sarah 
she 


my 


must, 


the gravel out 


felt dizzy. She bent 


held her head in her 


hands, and the strange lady came on t}y 


lows r 


sat and 


other side of her, and she was envelope: 


in a fragrance of some foreign perfum 

“My brother has been a!most mad.” 
she whispered in her ear, “and T hay 
just found out what the trouble was. I 
would not tell on account of our mother, 
but poor mother is dead and gone.” 

Then the old woman on the other sick 
raised her voice unexpectedly, and she 
spoke to her granddaughter, Mrs. Lynn 
“You are a fool,” said she, “if you 
wouldn't rather hey Serrah merry a man 
like Hyacinthus Ware, with a'l his money 
and livin’ in the biggest house in Adams, 
than a man like John Mangam, who sets 
an’ an’ the hull evenin’ an 
never opens his mouth to say boo to 
goose, and beside bein’ threatened with a 
suit for breach.” 

“T don’t care who she marries, as long 


sets sets 


us she is happy,” said Sarah’s mother, 
with a sob. 

“Well, I’m goin’,” 
an. “T left my open, 
think there’s a shower comin’ up.” 

She rose, and Mrs. Wilford Biggs at 
the same time. Sarah’s mother went int: 
the house. 


said the old wom 
winders and | 


“Won't vou?” whispered the strange 
lady, and it was as if a rose whispered in 
Sarah’s ear. 

“T didn’t know that he 
stammered Sarah. 

Sarah did not exactly know when the 
lady left and when Hyacinthus came, but 
after a while they were sitting side by sic 
on the door-step, and the moon was risinyz 
over the mountain, and the wonderfu! 
shadows were gathering about them like 
a company of wedding-guests. 


I thought 





The Contest with Commercial 
Restrictions 
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Professor of International Law 


IiEN viewed in their wider re- 
\W lations, the efforts of the 
United States to establish the 

ehts of neutrals and the freedom of the 
is are seen to form a part of the great 
the liberation of commerce 

m tl restrictions with which the 

rit of national monopoly had fettered 

d confined it. When the United States 

clared their independence, exclusive 

strictions, both in the exchange of 
ommodities and in their transportation, 
existed on every side. The system of 
lonial monopoly was but the emanation 
he general principle, on which na- 
then consistently acted, of regard- 
eg everything “ bestowed on others as so 
uch withholden from themselves.” 

Such was the prospect on which the 
lnited States looked when they achieved 
their indepe ndence. With exceptions 
‘omparatively unimportant, there was 
not a single port in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with which an American vessel 
could lawfully trade, outside of its own 
country. But the exclusion most seri- 
usly felt was that from the British 
West Indies. Prior to the Revolution the 
burdens of the restrictive system were 
essentially mitigated by the intercolonial 
trade, the British colonists on the econ- 
tinent finding their best market in the 
British islands; but when the United 
States, by establishing their independ- 
ence, became to Great Britain a foreign 
nation, they at once collided with her 
colonial system. American statesmen 
foresaw these things and endeavored to 
guard against them, but in vain. When 
the provisional articles of peace with 
Great Britain were later converted into 
a definitive treaty, without the addi- 
tion of any commercial clauses, the hope 
of establishing the relations between 
the two countries at the outset on the 
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broad basis of mutual freedom of inter- 
course disappeared. 

In the contest with commercial re 
strictions, the government of the United 
States adopted as the basis of its policy 
the principle of reciprocity. In its later 
diplomacy, the term “reciprocity” is 
much used to denote agreements design 
ed to increase the interchange of com 
modities by mutual or equivalent reduc 
tions of duty. Tested by recent experi 
ence, the later “ reciprocity ” might not 
inaptly be described as a policy recom 
mended by free-traders as an escape 
irom protection, and by protectionists as 
an escape from free trade, but distrust- 
ed by both and supported by neither. It 
is, however, impossible to doubt that, in 
the efforts of the United States to bring 
about the abolition of the cumbersome 
and obstructive contrivances of the old 


navigation laws, the policy of reciprocity 


proved to be an efficient instrument in 
furthering the tendency towards greater 
commercial freedom. It was announced 
by the government at the very threshold 
of its existence. In the preamble to the 
treaty of commerce with France of 1778, 
it was declared that the contracting 
parties, wishing to “fix in an equitable 
and permanent manner” the rules that 
should govern their commerce, had 
judged that this end “could not be bet- 
ter obtained than by taking for the basis 
of their agreement the most perfect 
equality and reciprocity, and by care- 
fully avoiding all those burdensome 
preferences which are usually sources of 
debate, embarrassment, and discontent; 
by leaving, also, each party at liberty to 
make, respecting commerce and naviga- 
tion, those interior regulations which it 
shall find most convenient to itself; and 
by founding the advantage of commerce 
solely upon reciprocal utility and the 
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United States Minister to England (1829) 


just rules of free intercourse; reserving 
withal to each party the liberty of ad- 
mitting at its pleasure other nations to 
a participation of the same advantages.” 
John Quincey Adams, in 1823, while 
avowing the belief that this preamble 
was “the first instance on the diplomatic 
record of nations upon which the true 
principles of all fair commercial negotia- 
tion between independent states were 
laid down and proclaimed to the world,” 
at the same time declared that it “ was, 
to the foundation of our commercial in- 
tercourse with the rest of mankind, what 
the Declaration of Independence was to 
that of our internal government.” 

The progress of the United States, in 
the contest thus early begun with com- 


mercial restrictions, was painful and 
slow. Soon after the establishment of 
independence, Congress took into con 
sideration the entire subject of commer 
cial relations, and on May 7, 1784, adopt 
ed a series of resolutions in which the 
principles by which American negotiators 
should be guided were set forth. By thi 
first of these resolutions it was declared 
that, in any arrangements that might b« 
effected, each party should have the right 
to carry its own produce, manufactures, 
and merchandise in its own vessels to th 
ports of the other, and to bring thence 
the produce and merchandise of the 
other, paying in each case only such 
duties as were paid by the most favored 
nation. The second resolution, which re- 
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colonie 
closed 
against them, whilesome 
of the 
American products were specifically ex- 
luded from the trade which even the ves- 


most important 


sels of the dominant country were per- 
mitted to earry on between its colonies 
and the United States. When author- 
zing Gouverneur Morris, as an informal 
went, in 1789, to sound the views of the 
British ministry concerning relations with 
the United States, Washington said: “ Let 
t be strongly impressed on your mind 
that the privilege of carrying our pro- 
luetions in our vessels to their islands, 
nd bringing in return the productions 
of those islands to our own ports and 
markets, is regarded here as of the high- 
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rangement on the subject could be made. 
The question was, however, revived in 
the instructions given to Jay, as special 
plenipotentiary to England, on May 6, 
1794. He for 
American vessels the privilege of carry- 
ing between the United States and the 
British West Indies the same. articles as 
might be 


was directed to secure 


transported between the two 
places in British bottoms, and unless he 
could obtain this, he was to do no more 
than refer to his government such con- 
might be offered. He 
mitted to Lord Grenville a proposal in 
this sense, but, although it was limited 


sub- 


cessions as 
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to American vessels of not more than a 
hundred tons burden, it was rejected. 
So important, however, did Jay conceive 
it to be to obtain some relief from the 
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colonial restrictions that, in spite of his 
instructions, he assented to the incor- 
poration into the treaty, which was 
signed by him and Lord Grenville on 
November 19, 1794, of an article by 
which the privilege of trading between 
the United States and the British West 
Indies was for a term of years extended 
to American vessels of a burden of not 
more than seventy tons, but only on con- 
dition that, during the continuance of 
the privilege, the United States should 
prohibit and restrain the carrying of any 
molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton 
in American vessels, either from the 
British islands or from the United 
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re at times reluctantly obliged to open 
neutral ships in order that it might 
perish altogether. As early as 
h 26, 1793, the ports of the French 
nies in America were opened on cer- 
terms to the vessels of neutral coun- 
On June 9, 1793, Spain opened 
ports of New Orleans, Pensacola, 
St. Augustine to friendly commerce, 
foreign vessels were required to 
at Coreubion, in Galicia, or at 
Alicante, and obtain a permit, without 
h no entry into the specified ports 
allowed. Seventeen years later 
began, in a conservative revolt 
nst the Napoleonic domination in 
Spain, the movement in the Spanish 
colonies in America that was gradually 
be transformed into a genuine strug- 
for independence—a struggle that 
to end in the liberation of Spain’s 
continental domain in the Western 
Hemisphere from the bonds of colonial 
monopoly. With the concurrent inde- 
pendence of Portugal’s great colony, 
Brazil, the system for the most part dis- 
appeared from the American continents 
elow the northern boundary of the 
nited States. But, emerging from the 
Napoleonic struggle triumphant, 
reat Britain retained her authority 
her colonies, and had even added 
their number. With her the ques- 
tion of colonial restrictions, therefore, 
still remain. 

It had never ceased, except during the 
war of 1812, to be a subject of considera- 
tion. Monroe and Pinkney had vainly 
endeavored to settle it in 1806. After 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent 
the diseussion was resumed. John 
Quincey Adams, with his accustomed 
energy and dialectic force; Richard 
Rush, with his wonted tact and wise 
judgment; and Albert Gallatin, with all 
his penetrating and persuasive reason- 
ableness,—had all essayed to arrange it, 
but without avail. In 1817, Lord Castle- 
reagh proposed to extend to the United 
States the provisions of the “ free port ” 
acts, the effect of which would have been 
to admit to a limited trade American 
vessels of one deck; but this proposal 
was rejected, and by the act of Congress 
of April 18, 1818, the ports of the United 
States were closed against British ves- 
sels coming from any British colony 
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which was, by the ordinary laws of navi- 
gation and trade, closed against Amer- 
ican vessels; and British vessels sailing 
from the United States were put under 
bond to land their cargoes elsewhere than 
in such a colony. By an act of May 15, 
1820, these restrictions were specifically 
made applicable to any British colonial 
port in the West Indies or America. In 
1822 these restrictions were partially sus- 
pended, in reciprocal recognition of the 
opening of certain colonial ports to 
American vessels under certain condi- 
tions. By the act of Congress of March 
1, 1823, this suspension was continued, 
but a claim was also put forth, which 
had previously been advanced by the 
United States in negotiation, but had 
always been resisted by Great Britain, 
that no higher duties should be imposed 
in the colonial ports on articles imported 
from the United States in American ves- 
sels than on similar articles when im- 
ported in British ships from any country 
whatsoever, including Great Britain and 
her colonies. This claim had been a 
favorite one with Mr. Adams, on the 
supposition that its acceptance was neces- 
sary to assure to American vessels their 
full share of the carrying trade; and it 
was now proposed to enforce it by means 
of discriminating duties. Its attempted 
enforcement immediately led to the im- 
position of countervailing duties by 
Great Britain. Such was tthe situa- 
tion when, by the act of July 5, 
1825, Parliament opened the trade with 
the British colonies in North America 
and the West Indies to the vessels of all 
nations, on specified conditions. The 
government of the United States failed 
to accept these conditions, with the result 
that on December 1, 1826, direct inter- 
course between the United States and 
the British-American colonies, in Brit- 
ish as well as in American vessels, was 
almost wholly suspended. 

In learning how an escape was found 
from this dilemma, we shall see how the 
unmaking of a minister contributed to 
the making of a President. When An- 
drew Jackson was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent, in 1829, Martin Van Buren be- 
came his Secretary of State, and Louis 
McLane was sent as minister to the 
court of St. James’s. In a speech in the 
Senate in February, 1827, Van Buren 
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had criticised the administration then in 
power for its omission to accept the con- 
ditions specified in the act of Parlia- 
ment of 1825. The views which he then 
expressed he embodied, on July 20, 1829, 
in an instruction to McLane. In con- 
cluding a long and able review of the 
controversy with Great Britain, Van 
Buren declared that there were three 
grounds on which the United States was 
assailable. The first was “in our too 
long and too tenaciously resisting the 
right of Great Britain to impose protect- 
ing duties in hef colonies”; the second, 
“in not relieving her vessels from the 
restriction of returning direct from the 
United States to the colonies, after per- 
mission had been given by Great Britain 
to our vessels to clear out from the colo- 
nies to any other than a British port”; 
and the third, “in omitting to accept the 
terms offered by the act of Parliament of 
July, 1825.” McLane was authorized to 
say that the United States would open 
its ports to British vessels coming from 
the British colonies laden with such colo- 
nial products as might be imported in 
American vessels, on condition that 
Great Britain would extend to Amer- 
ican vessels the privileges offered by 
that act. 

In these instructions Van Buren only 
reechoed the views which Gallatin had 
strongly expressed to the Department of 
State in his despatches in 1826. But 
Van Buren did not stop here. He direct- 
ed McLane not to “harass” the British 
cabinet by the repetition of prior dis- 
cussions, but, if the course of the late 
administration should be brought up, to 
say that its views had been submitted to 
the people of the United States, that the 
counsels by which his own conduct was 
directed represented the judgment ex- 
pressed by the only earthly tribunal to 
which the late administration was ame- 
nable for its acts, and that to set up those 
acts as the cause of withholding from 
the people of the United States privi- 
leges which would otherwise be extended 
to them, would be unjust in itself and 
could not fail to excite their deepest 
sensibility. McLane duly communicated 
to the British government the entire pur- 
port of his instructions. His negotia- 
tions were altogether successful. By a 
proclamation issued by President Jack- 


son on October 5, 1830, under the ap. 
thority of an act of Congress of the 2\);); 
of the preceding May, the ports of the 
United States were declared to be open 
to British vessels and their cargoes . 
ing from the colonies, on payment of | 
same charges as American vessels < 
ing from the same quarter. An order in 
council issued November 5, 1830, exterd- 
ed to American vessels reciprocal p 
leges. The last remnants of the vicivus 
system that was thus broken down \y 
removed in 1849. 

In 1831 McLane resigned his pos 
London, and Van Buren was appointed 
by the President to fill the vacancy. |e 
arrived in England in September, and 
entered upon the discharge of the duties 
of his office. On January 25, 1832, the 
Senate, of which he had so recently boon 
a member, refused to confirm him. In 
the memorable debate that preceded |iis 
rejection, his pointed and censorious (is- 
avowal, in the instructions to MeLane, 
of responsibility for the acts of the pre- 
ceding administration, formed a priuci- 
pal ground of objection. It was 
quently declared by his Whig opponeits 
that party differences should not be 
jected into international discussions 
The criticism was essentially sound; but, 
in the popular estimation, the punisii- 
ment was altogether disproportionate to 
the offence. A widespread impression 
that its infliction was inspired by rescut- 
ment, occasioned by party defeat, great|s 
enhanced Van Buren’s political strength. 

While the contest with colonial restric- 
tions was going on, steady progress was 
made towards the accomplishment of thie 
design, propounded by the Continental 
Congress in 1776, of placing the 
eigner, in respect of commerce and navi- 
gation, on an equal footing with the 
native, and to this end of abolishing 
all discriminating charges whatsocver 
“This principle,” once declared Jolin 
Quincy Adams, “is altogether congenial 
to our institutions, and the main obstacle 
to its adoption consists in this: that the 
fairness of its operation depends ujon 
its being admitted universally.” Before 
the formation of the Constitution, te 
several States were driven for purposes 
of retaliation to impose discriminat ng 
duties on foreign vessels and their car- 
goes. The system was continued by the 
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rnment of the United States, for the 
By an act of March 3, 
however, Congress offered to abol- 
ill diseriminating duties, both of 
ge and of impost, on foreign ves- 
laden with the produce or manu- 
ires of their own country, on condi- 
of the concession of a reciprocal 
we to American vessels. By “ dis- 
nating duties ” are meant all duties 
xcess of what would be charged in 
particular country on one of its own 

ls and the cargo imported in it. 
principle first found conventional 
ession in the treaty of commerce and 
gation with Great Britain of July 3, 
but its operation was therein con- 

|, on the part of that power, to the 
British territories in Europe. By the act 
Congress of March 1, 1817, the offer 
le in the act of 1815 was enlarged, by 
uding 


reason. 
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vessels belonging to citizens 
er of the country by which the goods 
were produced or manufactured, or of the 
country from which they could only be, 
most usually were, first shipped for 
The final step was taken 


I sportation. 
the act of March 24, 1828, which is 
| in foree, and by which a standing 
fer was made for the reciprocal abolition 
of all discriminating duties, without re- 
gard to the origin of the cargo or the port 
from which the vessel came. The provi- 
ns of this statute have been extended 
to many countries by proclamation, and 
the principle on which they are founded 
is confirmed by numerous treaties. 

With the passing away of the old sys- 
tem of exclusions and discriminations in 
the West, the activities of American di- 
plomaey were directed more and more to 
the East, where the expansion of com- 
merece was hindered by various condi- 
tions, presenting every phase of obstruc- 
tion from general insecurity to positive 
non-intereourse. In 1830 a treaty of 
commeree and navigation was concluded 
with the Ottoman Empire, with which 

trade had been carried on under the 
somewhat costly shelter of the English 
Levant Company. But a wider field 
awaited the spirit of enterprise in the 
Far East. In August, 1784, less than a 
year after the definitive peace with Great 
Britain, a New York ship, the Empress 
of China, bore the American flag into 
Canton. Before the close of the century, 
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American vessels had prosecuted their 
adventures in trading and in fishing into 
all parts of the Pacific. It was an Amer- 
ican ship, fitted out at Boston for the 
fur trade, that entered and explored in 
1792 the “ River of the West ” and gave to 
it its name, “ Columbia.” Even the stern 
barriers of Spanish colonial exclusion 
failed to withstand the assaults of Amer- 
ican energy in the trade carried on be- 
tween the shores of America and the 
shores of Asia. In time, private initia- 
tive was powerfully reenforced by the 
action of government. In 1832, Edmund 
Roberts, a sea-captain of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Jackson as “agent for the purpose 
of examining in the Indian Ocean the 
means of extending the commerce of the 
United States by commercial arrange- 
ments with the powers whose dominions 
border on those seas.” Taking with him 
blank letters of credence, he embarked 
in March, 1832, on the sloop-of-war Pea- 
cock for his long voyage. 

If we were to judge by the pro- 
vision made for his comfort and re- 
muneration, we should infer that little 
importance was attached to his mission. 
Rated on the Peacock as “ Captain’s 
clerk,” his pay was barely sufficient to de- 
fray the cost of an insurance on his life 
for the benefit of his numerous children; 
and for three months he was obliged to 
lie on the sea-washed gun-deck with the 
crew, all the available space in the cabin 
being occupied by a chargé d'affaires to 
Buenos Ayres, whose name is now for- 
gotten. He touched at all the important 
countries eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, except those on the Bay of Bengal. 
He visited Java three times, on one occa- 
sion remaining at Batavia nearly two 
months. On March 30, 1833, he concluded 
a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Siam, and on the 21st of September 
signed a similar treaty with the Sultan 
of Muscat. He returned to the United 
States in 1834 on the U.S.S. Lezxing- 
ton. His treaties were promptly ap- 
proved by the Senate. He then returned 
to the East, sailing again in a man-of- 
war. His diplomatic career ended in 
1836 at Macao, where he fell a victim to 
the plague. In 1839 Congress, recogni- 
zing the gross inadequacy of the recom- 
pense that had been made for his excep- 
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tional services, granted to his legal repre- 
sentatives a belated requital. 

Roberts was empowered to negotiate a 
treaty with Cochin-China, but in this 
task he made no progress. In all the 
vast Chinese Empire only one port—that 
of Canton—was accessible to foreign 
merchants. The first permanent breach 
in the wall of seclusion was made by the 
treaty between Great Britain and China, 
signed at Nanking, August 29, 1842, at 
the close of the opium war. By this 
treaty the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Ning-po, end Shanghai were opened 
to British subjects and their commerce, 
and the island of Hongkong was ceded 
to Great Britain as an entrepdt. A sup- 
plementary treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation was concluded in the following 
year. The United States soon appeared 
in the breach. By the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1843, the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars was placed at the disposal of 
the President to enable him to establish 
commercial relations with China on 
terms of “ national equal reciprocity.” 

On the 8th of May, Caleb Cushing, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed to the mis- 
sion, with the title of minister plenipo- 
tentiary and commissioner. The choice 
was fortunate. No public character in 
America has possessed a mind more 
versatile or talents more varied than 
Cushing. When he set out for China, a 
squadron of three vessels was placed at 
his disposal. On February 27, 1844, 
writing from the flag-ship Brandywine, in 
Macao Roads, he announced to the gov- 
ernor-general of the two Kwang prov- 
inces his arrival with full powers to 
make a treaty. He encountered the 
usual evasions; but, after an exchange of 
correspondence, he learned early in May 
that Tsiyeng, the negotiator of the trea- 
ties with Great Britain, had been ap- 
pointed as Imperial commissioner to 
treat with him. A treaty was signed 
July 3, 1844. The point of diplo- 
matic representation at Peking was 
yielded with the express understand- 
ing that in case it should be conceded 
to other Western powers the envoy of 
the United States should likewise be re- 
ceived. All the commercial privileges ob- 
tained by Great Britain for her subjects 
were, with some variations, extended to 
citizens of the United States; and Amer- 








ican citizens were exempted from ( 
nese jurisdiction. 

A new treaty was made in 153s; 
and ten years later a special | 
nese embassy, headed by Anson [)y- 
lingame, signed at Washington 
treaty that is known by his name. [y 
entering the service of China, after 4 
notable career of six years as Amer 
minister at Peking, Burlingame dec]: :\| 
that he was governed by the interes: 
his country and of civilization; and 
course was approved by his governn 
The rule that the United States wil! 
receive as a diplomatic representa 
of a foreign power one of its own cit 
zens was in his case gladly waived. As 
American minister at Peking he sought 
“to substitute fair diplomatic actio: 
China for force,” a policy which Mr. 
Seward “approved with much con 
mendation.” Through the vicissitudes 
of the years that have since elapsed 
the United States has, in its com- 
mercial dealings with China, uniform- 
ly adhered to that principle. In his 
celebrated circular of July 3, 1900, dur- 
ing the military advance of the powers 
for the relief of their beleaguered leva- 
tions in Peking, Mr. Hay declared it to 
be the policy of the United States “ to 
seek a solution which may bring about 
permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve China’s territorial and adminis- 
trative entity, protect all rights guaran- 
teed to friendly powers by treaties and 
international law, and safeguard for tle 
world the principle of equal and impar- 
tial trade with all parts of the Chi- 
nese Empire.” 

This sums up what have been conceived 
to be the cardinal principles of American 
policy in the Far East. In the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines, the United States 
declared its purpose to maintain in thos 
islands “an open door to the world’s 
commerce.” The phrase “open door ” is 
but a condensed expression of “the prin 
ciple of equal and impartial trade” ‘or 
all-nations. Its meaning was well il!us- 
trated by the stipulation in the treaty of 
peace with Spain that the United Sta'es 
would, for the term of ten years, “ ai: 
Spanish ships and. merchandise to ‘ic 
ports of the Philippine Islands on ‘!\ 


same terms as ships and merchandise of 


the United States.” 
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When Edmund Roberts was despatched 
the East, he was directed to obtain 
ormation respecting Japan and the 
ue of its trade with the Dutch and 
Chinese. Japan, like China, had 
closed to intercourse with the West- 
powers in the seventeenth century, 
efly on account of foreign aggressions. 
he seclusion of Japan was, however, 
n more complete than that of China, 
e the only privilege of trade conceded 
ny Western power was that granted 
the Dutch, who maintained a factory 
the island of Deshima, at Nagasaki, 
| who were allowed to fit out two ships 
year from Batavia to that port. In 
.45, Alexander Everett, when he went 
commissioner to China, took with him 
full power to negotiate a treaty with 
ipan. This power he afterwards trans- 
rred to Commodore James Biddle, who 
1846 paid an ill-fated visit to the Bay 
1 Yedo. 
In 1849, Commander Glynn, of the 
United States navy, made a voyage 
the Preble to Nagasaki to inquire 
to the fate of certain American 
whalers, said to have been shipwrecked, 
who were reported to be held as prisoners 
by the Japanese. Commander Glynn found 
it the men were in reality deserters, but 
he obtained their release; and on his re- 
rn to the United States he urged that 
‘ther effort be made to open an in- 
course between the two countries, 
pecially with a view to the use of a 
Japanese port for the accommodation of 
line of steamers which was then ex- 
pected to be established between Calli- 
rnia and China. On June 10, 1851, 
Commodore Aulick was instructed to pro- 
eed to Yedo in his flag-ship, accompanied 
by as many vessels of his squadron as 
might be conveniently employed. His 
health, however, soon afterwards became 
mpaired, and he was relieved of the 
mission. His powers were then trans- 
erred to Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
whom elaborate preparations were 
ade for the expedition. 
On July 8, 1853, Perry, in com- 
and of a squadron of four vessels, 
anchored in the Bay of Yedo. His pro- 
ceedings were characterized by energy 
nd decision. He had, as he said, deter- 
mined to demand as a right, and not to 
solicit as a favor, those acts of courtesy 
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another, and to allow none of the petty 
annoyances that had been unsparingly 
visited on those who had preceded him. 
He declined to deliver his credentials to 
any but an officer of the highest rank. 
When he was asked to go to Nagasaki, he 
refused; when ordered to leave the bay, 
he moved higher up; and he found that 
the nearer he approached the Imperial 
city, “the more polite and friendly they 
became.” After delivering his letters to 
two princes designated by the Emperor to 
receive them, he went away, announcing 
that he would return in the following 
spring to receive a reply to his proposi- 
tions. He returned with redoubled forces 
in February, 1854, and anchored not far 
below Yeda. The Emperor had appointed 
commissioners to treat with him, four of 
whom were princes of the empire. They 
desired him to return to Uraga, but he 
declined to do so. The commissioners 
then consented to treat at a place op- 
posite the ships. 

Here the Japanese erected a pavilion, 
and on the 8th of March Perry landed in 
state, with an escort of five hundred offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, embarked in 
twenty-seven barges. “ With people of 
forms,” said Perry, “ it is necessary either 
to set all ceremony aside or to out-Herod 
Herod in assumed personal consequence 
and ostentation. I have adopted the two 
extremes.” Perry submitted a draft of 
a treaty; and, pending the negotiations, 
he established a telegraph-line on shore, 
and laid down and put in operation a 
railway with a locomotive and cars, 
“carrying around the circle many of the 
astonished natives.” A treaty was signed 
on March 31, 1854. American ships were 
allowed to obtain provisions and coal and 
other necessary supplies at Simoda and 
Hakodadi, and aid and protection in case 
of shipwreck were promised. No pro- 
vision for commercial intercourse was se- 
cured, but the privilege was obtained of 
appointing a consul to reside at Simoda. 
Such was the first opening of Japan after 
two centuries of seclusion. On July 17, 
1901, there was unveiled at Kurihama a 
monument in commemoration of Perry’s 
advent. In Japan his name is to-day a 
household word, and is better known than 
that of any other foreigner. 

On September 8, 1855, the government 
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of the United States, availing itself of the 
privilege secured by the Perry treaty, ap- 
pointed Townsend Harris as consul-gen- 
eral to reside at Simoda. He was chosen 
in the hope that by reason of his knowl- 
edge of Eastern character and his general 
intelligence and experience in business, 
he might be able to induce the Japanese 
to enter into a treaty of commerce. On 
July 29, 1858, his efforts were crowned 
with success. A provision for diplomatic 
representation at Yedo was obtained; 
rights of residence and of trade at certain 
ports were secured ; duties were regulated ; 
the privilege of extraterritoriality was 
granted to Americans in Japan; and re- 
ligious freedom in that country was prom- 
ised. Harris’s triumph was won by a firm, 
tactful, honest diplomacy, and without 
the aid of a fleet. Before the end of the 
year, the fleets of the allies appeared in 
Japanese waters, and treaties similar to 
that of the United States were obtained 
by France and Great Britain. 

Harris’s treaty provided for the ex- 
change of ratifications at Washington. 
For this purpose the Japanese govern- 
ment sent a special embassy to the United 
States. Including servants, it comprised 
seventy-one persons. They were conveyed 
to America in a United States man-of- 
war, and Congress provided for their ex- 
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penses. The ratifications of the tre 
were exchanged at Washington, on Mi 
22, 1860, and the members of the emba: 
were afterwards conducted to some of t}) 
principal American cities. They w 
sent back to Japan on the man-of-y 
Niagara. To the shallow and sectari 
reasoner, the Japan of to-day, once m: 
possessed of full judicial and econon 
autonomy, and in the potent exercise o{ 
all the rights of sovereignty, presents «: 
astounding spectacle of sudden if : 
miraculous development; but in reality 
Japan is an ancient and polished nation, 
the roots of whose civilization, though 
its outward forms may have changed, 
strike deep into the past. 

Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm, 
continued, long after the opening of 
China and Japan, to preserve a rigorous 
seclusion. Efforts to secure access had 
invariably ended in disaster. On May 
20, 1882, however, Commodore Shufeldt, 
U.S.N., invested with diplomatic powers, 
succeeded, with the friendly good offices 
of Li Hung-Chang, in concluding with 
the hermit kingdom the first treaty made 
by it with a Western power. The last 
great barrier of national non-intercours: 
was broken down, and, no matter what 
may be Korea’s ultimate fate, is not 
likely to be restored. 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


YEAR ago I asked you for your soul; 
A I took it in my hands, it weighed as light 
As any bird’s wing, it was poised for flight, 
It was a wandering thing without a goal. 
I caged it, and I tended it; it throve; 
Wise ways I taught it; it forgot to fly; 
It learnt to know its cage, its keeper; I, 
Its keeper, taught it that the cage was love. 
And now I take my bird out of the cage, 
It flutters not a feather, looks at me 
Sadly, without desire, without surprise; 
See, I have tamed it, it is still and sage, 
It has not strength enough for liberty, 


It does not even hate me with its eyes. 















(~ PRING was approaching St. Cath- 
arine’s with flowery footsteps. The 
overarching sky was blue, and 
sies sprinkled the surrounding mead- 
;—or, anyhow, if they didn’t, we 
ew they would soon, so I'll just say 
they did, because it sounds so well. Lit- 
ry artists are allowed a great deal of 
poetic license in writing descriptions— 
en Sister Irmingarde admits that. 
Therefore when I am writing about facts 
I keep to them, but when I am writing 
sut Nature I improve on it all I can. 
[he great convent school hummed with 
our glad young voices, and any one 
who eame there to visit would have 
ught we were happy. But, alas! alas! 

we were not! We had a care—we girls— 
the carking kind of a care you read 
about in real stories. Students of life 
would have observed this, but not the 
thoughtless visiting parent, who never 
es anything but her own child, anyhow, 
and just comes to St. Catharine’s te hear 
Sister Irmingarde or Reverend Motier tell 
her how bright and studious her daughter 
is. We have all too many such guests, and 
Mabel Blossom and Maudie Joyce and 
Mabel Muriel Murphy and I are tired 
them. We never allow our parents 
come. It is not good for them, and 

is not good for us, for they make us 
rget all we know, besides dropping 
things about how difficult it is to manage 
s at home. So they have to get along 
with letters and monthly reports, which 
ire indeed all any reasonable parent 
should: demand. And if they want to 
now how bright we are, we can tell them 
bout it ourselves. Of course we try to 
be affectionate and dutiful and con- 
derate, and sometimes we write to each 
ther’s parents when one of us does any- 
thing special. Maudie wrote a beautiful 
letter to mamma the first time Sister 
[rmingarde read one of my stories aloud 
to the class, and Mabel Blossom wrote 
to Mabel Muriel Murphy’s father once 


Y. 
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after Mabel Muriel had improved so 
much. Mr. Murphy wrote back. He said: 


“Dear MapamM,—Yours of the 16th 
inst. received and contents noted. My 
wife and I hope our daughter ain’t im- 
proved too much. We think she was 
about right as she was. 

Your obt. servant, 
Joun J. Murpuy.” 


Mabel was quite discouraged, for Mabel 
Muriel did not appreciate her noble act, 
either, and said something about people 
who rushed in where she had feared to 
tread. I will now explain that all these 
facts, interesting and vital though they 
are, have nothing to do with this story. 
1 am not writing about parents who visit 
their children at school, though I could 
write some things that would surprise 
them if Sister Irmingarde would let me, 
for I have studied them all with keen, 
observant eyes when they little knew 
it. But I wished to utter a few thought- 
ful words concerning what happens when 
they come, and how the teachers have 
to ask girls all the easiest questions when 
their mothers are in the class-room, and 
this seemed the best place to do it. One 
of my literary mottoes is as follows: 
Whenever you think of a good thing 
put it right down, no matter where it 
comes. I will now take up the thread of 
this narrative. 

We were unhappy. Under the smiles 
that curved our young lips lay heavy 
hearts. Spring was glad, but we were 
not. I will tell why: 

Examinations were coming. 

It is very queer about examinations. I 
suppose after one has graduated, and gone 
out into the big world, and listened to 
the trumpet-calls of fame, and sat on its 
pinnacle a while, one forgets about ex- 
aminations. We know from our physi- 
ology that the sensibilities are dulled in 
age, anyhow. But when you are only 
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fourteen or so, as we girls are, it is dif- 
ferent. . Examinations are the most im- 
portant things in the whole wide world, 
and we lie awake at night and think about 
them, and we know we are not going to 
pass, and a cold perspiration breaks out 
all over us. In the daytime we have 
headaches and our hearts act queer, and 
we forget all the things we thought we 
knew, and we make up our minds that 
if we do fail we will never, never, never 
go home to bring disgrace on our dear 
mothers and bow our fathers’ white -hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. Instead of 
going home we decide that we will stop 
eating and pine away and die, and then 
they’ll grieve for us all their lives instead 
of sitting and looking at us with sorrew- 
ful reproach. 

Some girls have all these symptoms 
every time, and others just have some 
of them. I had a few during this glad 
spring of which I write, but I did not 
feel entirely hopeless, for I was pretty 
sure of several things, rhetoric especial- 
ly, and I thought perhaps I could cram 
on the others and get through. I had been 
devoting a great deal of time to litera- 
ture and the study of life and human 
nature, and I suppose in one way Mabel 
and Maudie and Mabel Muriel and I 
had wasted many golden hours of our 
youth in our long talks about life and 
love and other vital subjects. Still, we 
all stood well in our classes, so we had 
moments of hope. But Kittie James had 
every symptom I have so graphically 
described. You remember Kittie James. 
It was her sister Josephine who married 
Mr. Morgan after Kittie arranged mat- 
ters for them. 

Well, as I said, Kittie had all the 
worst symptoms I have mentioned, and 
a lot more. She got so she could not 
eat, and she had to go to the Infirmary 
every morning for tonics, and they gave 
her raw eggs and things; but, alas! 
naught did any good. The beautiful girl 
was pining away before our anxious, 
loving eyes. 

What I am going to say now may hurt 
Kittie’s feelings if Sister Irmingarde 
reads this story aloud to the class, but 
the Literary Artist must write of Life 
as it is, when it isn’t scenery, so I will 
say kindly but truthfully that Kittie was 
not a child of what Sister Edna would 
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call “exceptional mental powers.” S 
was a dear thing, and blond and pr 
and cunning, and you could cuddle | 
just like a little kitten if you wanted | 
and you ’most always did,—but she \ 
not bright. Mabel Blossom used to s 
“Let’s go to Kittie’s room to-night and 
rest our intellects after the arduous 
strain of the day.” And we would, a 

it always did rest them. You can 
from this what kind of a girl Kittie y 
When we talked about Life she went 
sleep, and woke up in time for 
“spread ” we had before we went to be. 
For growing girls need nourishment, and 
Kittie almost always had jam anid 
pickles and things in her room. Son. 
times Kittie would be studying when 
got there, but she always looked so glad 
and relieved to see us that it was reall; 
touching. Then we would settle down 
cozily, and do our hair new ways. and 
talk and reveal the innermost recesses of 
our natures to each other the way 
usually did when we were togethicr. 
Sometimes Kittie would Jet us try on her 
new clothes. She always had lots, and 
of course that was interesting too, 
though we try to keep our mental plane 
above such worldly follies. When the 
bell rang and we had to leave, we used 
to feel sorry sometimes that we had taken 
up so much of Kittie’s time, but she said 
it didn’t matter, and I guess it didn’t. 
She said she hardly ever knew what was 
in the book, anyhow, and that all the 
time she was trying to read she was 
thinking of Josephine and her mother 
and father and of George, and the fun 
at the Country Club, and wishing she 
was home. She got dreadfully home- 
sick every little while, and especially be- 
fore examinations. She said all sh. 
knew at school she learned in class, and 
that she could remember things when 
people talked about them and recited 
them, but not when she got them from 
printed pages. This was indeed strange, 
and most different from me, for books 
are my delight, and I can recite who! 
paragraphs where the hero crushes her 
to his breast—the heroine, I mean; not 
Kittie James. It isn’t that I commit it 
to memory, either. It is just that it 


lingers in my mind. But poor Kittie 
could not remember anything, so she 


was worrying dreadfully about the ex 
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nations, and eating raw eggs, and 
ng to her mothe r that her constitu 
was wrecked and she'd better send 
ner to come home while there was 
ope. Mrs. James wasn't frightened, 
izh, because Kittie always did that 
l examinations came round. 
When Mabel Blossom and Maudi 
ee and Mabel Muriel and I saw how 
e felt, we were very sorry we had 
en up so much of her time, and we 
nted to do something; but we couldn’t 
nk of anything that would help her 
ich. Besides, we were beginning to 
ram” ourselves, and that took most 
our time—though this, as I pointed 
to the others, was no excuse for 
serting a dear companion in distress. 
nally Mabel Blossom said we might 
something, and couldn’t we divide up 
labor, and this gave me an idea, and 
toldoMabel to stop right off so I could 
express jt. It is surprising how the ear 


rebels from frivolous chatter when the 


tellect is at work on a probl m. That’s 
what my brother Jack always tells me 
when he is thinking about the girl he is 
g to marry and I want to talk about 


things that are important. I asked Kit- 
tie which examinations she was most 
afraid of, and Kittie said she guessed 
algebra, history, rhetoric, physiology, 
Latin, and constitution would be the 
vorst. Mabel Blossom giggled, be- 
cause those were all there were; but I 
checked the frivolous girl with a _ re- 
proving glance. Kittie was hurt, poor 
child. Then I lifted my voice and 

ld them in measured tones what we 
would do. 

I said we four—Mabel, Maudie, Mabel 
Muriel, and I—would each give Kittie 
private lessons in those branches. I 
id IL would teach her rhetoric and 
Latin, and Mabel Muriel spoke right up 
and said she would take history (of course, 
beeause Sister Edna _ teaches that!), 
ind Maudie said she would teach Kittie 
physiology and algebra, and Mabel Blos- 
som said she would take constitution, 
and “it would have no secrets from 
Kittie by the time she got through.” 
Mabel is always so sure of everything. 


Kittie was so grateful she cried, becaus¢ 
she said it would be such fun and cheer 
her up so. Then we went into executive 
session and planned just how we would 
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do it. The gentle reader will forgive me 
if I say modestiy that here again it was 
my brain, so artistic yet so strangely prac- 
tical, that worked out all the details. The 
others agreed, of course, wisely knowing 
what was best for them; and then Kitti 
got out biscuits and jars of jam and 
chocolate and pickles and canned salmon 
and cheese and a chating-dish, and we 
celebrated the rest of the evening, for 
of course it was not worth while to begin 
that night. 

We had arranged that each of us should 
give Kittie one hour a day. That would 
make four hours a day for Kittie, be- 
sides her class work, and she began to 
look seared right off. But we encouraged 
her by telling her she was so far behind 
she couldn’t sueceed with any less, and 
we said if we were willing she ought to 
be. Se Kittie sighed and looked grate- 
ful again. 

Before I left I told Kittie I would give 
her rhetoric and Latin every morning 
from half after five to half after six, be- 
cause I hadn’t any other hour to spare, 
and it wouldn’t hurt either of us to get 
up an hour earlier than usual. Mabel 
Blossom said she would give her the 
recreation hour immediately after the 
noon meal, and Maudie Joyce said she 
would come to her from eight to nine 
in the evening, and Mabel Muriel said 
she would coach her every night from 
nine to ten. And we all said we’d begin 
the next day, because there was only a 
month left before the examinations be- 
gan and much must be accomplished. 
Kittie looked dreadfully worried, and not 
very grateful, but of course she couldn’t 
say anything, and after she had eaten 
some of Maudie’s Welsh rarebit she 
cheered up. 

There is no bell at half after five in 
the morning, and I had no alarm-clock, 
so I had to set my mind on the hour, the 
way they do in books, but it didn’t work 
very well. I woke at twelve and at a 
quarter of one and at half after two and 
at three and at four. Then I didn’t dare 
to go to sleep ‘again, for when we parted 
I had given my promise to Kittie to be 
there promptly at half after five, and she 
was quite grateful about it, because then 
she had just eaten the rarebit. I got 
up at five and took my bath and slipped 
on my kimono—the one that’s so becom- 
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ing, Maudie says—and I stole along the 
halls to Kittie’s room. If you have ever 
stolen along the wide halls of a great 
convent at half after five on a March 
morning, you will remember that it is 
not much fun. They are icy cold, and 
very dark, with little blinks of light very 
far apart; and they are so_ horribly, 
horribly still! 1 felt very noble, but 
kind of sorry I had promised to do it 
every morning. 

When I got to Kittie’s room she was 
awake, and quite cross. She said she had 
been awake all night waiting for me 
and that she didn’t feel well. I thought 
the best thing to do was to divert her 
mind, so I opened the rhetoric right off 
and started in. I love rhetoric, so when 
I had really begun I enjoyed it, but, alas! 
it was different with Kittie. You can 
believe she learned her lesson, just 
the same, I told her the whole of the 
first three chapters, and then I made her 
tell it to me, and I asked questions, and 
kept at her till she knew it as well as I 
did, for I was very stern. And I did 
the same with the Latin. When the 
hour was up we were both tired out, but, 
as I remarked to Kittie, it was a worthy 
cause, and there was no doubt she knew 
more about rhetoric and Latin than she 
had ever known before. Kittie said that 
was true, and she added eagerly that she 
thought she knew ’most all there was now, 
and could learn the few remaining items 
by herself, but I checked her with a 
glance. A General’s daughter never takes 
her hand from the plough after she has 
got it there. I said that to Mabel Blos- 
som later in the day, and she said she 
guessed Kittie was going to be the plough, 
all right. 

I could see that my example had in- 
spired Mabel, for she hardly gave Kittie 
time to eat her lunch before she started 
her on the constitution. It was right 
after this, I think, that Kittie changed 
her mind about its being fun. When 
Mabel Muriel and Maudie saw how noble 
we had been, a look of grim determina- 
tion settled on their brows, and they went 
at Kittie that night and fed her with 
history and algebra the way folks feed 
Strasburg geese to fatten their livers. I 
read about that once, and it is very 
interesting. You take very rich and fat- 
tening food, and a great deal of it—but 


perhaps I'd better not tell that here, by 
cause it is not really part of the sto) 
and I might get it mixed up with Kitti 
I will only add that the people who fi 
the geese keep on feeding and feeding 
them, and that was indeed the wa 
Maudie and Mabel Muriel and Mabe! 
Blossom and I fed Kittie James with 
knowledge. We are all very conscien- 
tious girls, and we did it thoroughly. | 
went right to bed at eight o’clock every 
night, I was so tired, and I did not sleep 
very well, for of course I remembered | 
would have to be up by five the next 
morning. It was a troubled slumber, and 
I kept thinking it was five long before 
it was. When I got to Kittie’s room the 
second morning at half after five, she 
gave me one look and turned her face to 
the wall and sobbed. She said it was so 
sweet of me to come, and she had kind of 
thought perhaps I wouldn’t. She little 
knew about me and the plough. 

Kittie was not a heroine. Mabel Blos- 
som says she was the innocent victim, 
but I thought it sounded better to call 
her The Worthy Cause, so we did. The 
Worthy Cause made it pretty hard for us 
sometimes. She acted queer and almost 
ungrateful, and she telegraphed for her 
family to send for her, but they didn’t; 
and she even got sick and went to the 
Infirmary for two days. But as soon as 
she came out we each gave her an extra 
half-hour—I went to her at five in the 
morning, and the others stayed later at 
night—till the lost time was made up. 
Kittie didn’t go to the Infirmary again 
after that, for she saw clearly that she 
had no time to be ill, as we pointed out 
to her. She really did get thin and pale, 
though, and we were quite worried over 
her; but of course we remembered it was 
all for her good, which she kept forget- 
ting, so we remained firm. Once she 
locked her door when Maudie and Mabel 
Muriel came, but they stayed till twelve 
the next night and made that up, too— 
the brave, dauntless souls! 

The Sisters did. not know anything 
about all this, and they kept wondering 
what was the matter with Kittie. They 
thought, I guess, that her disposition was 
being warped some way, but it was only 
that she was imbibing knowledge. Fina!- 
ly Kittie telegraphed to her sister Jo- 
sephine, and Josephine came right off 
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her husband, Mr. Morgan, to see 
what was the matter. Kittie told them 
all about it, and afterwards Maudie 
Joyee and Mabel Blossom told them all 
about it, too, and for some strange reason 
thought it 
Morgan laughed till his sides ached. 


with 


was funny, and George 
Jo- 
sephine did too, but not so much, and she 
kept “The poor child!” But 
George advised Kittie very earnestly to 
drink all she could at the fountain of 
learning, and take it up as fast as it 
came out, because if she didn’t it might 
Kittie did not 
know what he meant, and neither did we 

grown men and women say such silly 
things sometimes,—but it seemed to mean 


they 


saving, 


overflow and drown her. 


that she was to go right on with our 
lessons, because they didn’t take her home 
and nothing happened. They did send 
her a lovely box, though, with a new 
silk waist in it and a whole cold turkey 
and a big cake, and lots of pickles and 
things; but it was not very comforting 
to Kittie, because she didn’t 
to eat it. 
the 
Blossom 


have time 

So we ate most of it for her, 
things good. Mabel 
and told him 
they were and how we had enjoyed them, 
and she told him also of the gratifying 
progress Kittie was making in her studies. 
She knew that would please him. 

It was true, too. 


and were very 


wrote to Georg 


I never saw any one 
improve the way Kittie James did. Of 
must remember~that she had 
the benefit of special and kind of expert 
instruction, because each of us was teach- 
ing her the thing we liked best, and we 
all enjoyed doing it. We had watched 
the methods of our teachers, and we im- 
proved them wherever we could. Sister 
used to let us talk about 
other things in the rhetorie class, but I 
kept Kittie strictly to the book, for I 
was determined she should pass that ex- 
amination. You see, it had got to be a 
vital matter with us. Each girl wanted 


course Wwe 


Irmingarde 


Kittie to pass in her branch, anyhow— 
and I, for 
one, felt it would be a disgrace to me 


the one she was teaching her, 


if Kittie failed in rhetoric and Latin. 
So Kittie was kept right at the kind of 
life President Roosevelt much 
about, the strenuous one, and when she 
complained reminded her how he 
praised such living. By and by Kittie 
got so she stopped erying and complain- 
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we 
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ing, and just took her knowledge the w: 
you take medicine—because you have t 
But that she had spoil 
whole chapters of my rhetoric, and t] 


long before 
cover too, by erying on them; so I u 
derstood what Mabel 
when she said one day that constituti: 
used to be the dryest study at St. Cat 


Blossom hea! 


arine’s, and had now become the wettest 

Thus the weary month passed by, a 
we hadn’t a single good time in it. 
was so tired every night that I continu 
to go to bed at eight o’clock, and Maudi: 
and Mabel and Mabel Muriel slept 
long as they dared in the morning ly 
cause of the late hours they had to ke 
Finaily examination came. 

It was a written examination, and thy 
first subject was rhetoric. We had 
morning on that, from nine to twelve. 
and we were given a list of ten questions 
to answer, and they covered the whol 
course we had taken. Kittie James sat 
just across from me, and, oh, how ea 
1, young and inexperienced as I am, find 
words to tell the joy and pride that filled 
my heart when I saw the child writing 
away for dear life, with a smile of happi- 
ness on her sweet lips! I knew she knew 
every one of the answers, for I did my 
self, and we had gone over them again 
and again We both finished 
our papers at o’elock, an 
before the did, so 
them in and were excused and 
out in the hall and hugged each oth- 
er hard, and Kittie real grateful 
again —the first she had 
for weeks. Then we _ strolled about 
the grounds with our arms around each 
other, and we went all the 
tions and our answers (you can, of course, 
after the papers have been handed in), 
and we saw that we were all right and 
sure to pass, so we sang and danced i! 
our girlish joy. When the other girls 
came out they looked worried, and went 
right off to study history, which we wer 
to have in the afternoon. They didn’t 
say much to Kittie and me, but we d 
not mind. We were too happy. 

At one o’clock were in our 
again for the examination in history, and 
each of us got a slip with ten questions 
written out. I will admit at once, as | 
strive to be true to life, that thos 
questions worried me dreadfully. They 
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476 HARPER’S 
sounded natural, and I knew I had known 
the answers once, but somehow I couldn’t 
remember them now, and I felt all mixed 
up. So I chewed my penholder and 
thought and thought. Kittie James wrote 
as fast as she could, and every now and 
then she looked over at me ang nodded 
and smiled the way she did in the morn- 
ing, but I did not smile back. 
busy. So at last she caught Mabel 
Muriel’s eye, and Mabel Muriel smiled 
and nodded and wrote fast the way Kit- 
tie was doing; and at three they had 
both finished, and they handed in their 
papers and excused and went out 
under the trees. I could see them through 
a window near me, and they were laugh- 
ing and hugging each other. It made me 
feel almost bitter to realize how thought- 
less some girls are when their dear com- 
panions are in trouble, but let us hope 
the careless children did not know. 

The next morning we had constitution, 
and that was just as bad. I was not sure 
of a single answer, and I will admit right 
now that it did me good to see Mabel 
Muriel Murphy and Maudie Joyce chew- 
ing their penholders the way I was doing. 
They looked worried to death. But Kit- 
tie was writing away so hard you could 
have heard her pen if you were in the 
hall, and so was Mabel Blossom. Mabel’s 
whole face shone, the way it does when 
she is interested, and all her teeth showed 

both rows,—and she beamed on Kittie 
James, and their pens seratched away 
together like a duet. They finished at 
eleven, and were excused, and went out 
into the grounds and sat under a tree 
where we could all see them, and they 
told stories and laughed, and Kittie held 
Mabel’s hand every minute. Somehow 
all I could think of was about how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth an ungrateful child 
I could not remember much of the 


I was too 


got 


18, 


constitution, but of course I did my best. 
In the afternoon we had algebra, and 


You 
algebra is a thing you can’t talk 
about in a general way in answer to 
questions, and that made it harder. I 
got bluer and bluer and bluer, and it 
was five o’clock when I handed in my 
paper and staggered from the room. Sis- 
ter Irmingarde let me have the extra 
hour, and she let Mabel Blossom have it, 
and Mabel Muriel Murphy, too. Kittie 


I seemed to be rusty on that, too. 


see, 
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was through at four, and so was Maudi: 
Joyce. They went off together, and Kit 
tie patted my back and left three choco 
late creams on my desk, but they did not 
help much. What are chocolate cream 
when the heart is breaking and disgrac 
stares one in the face! 

That night I locked myself in my roon 
and I studied and studied the subjects 
that were to come the next day. I was 
afraid the girls might come, but they did 
not. Kittie and Maudie Joyce wer 
making a Welsh rabbit, and the other 
girls were studying just as I was. They 
told me so afterwards. 

The next morning I cheered up a good 
deal, for the examination was in Latin, 
and as soon as I read the questions I saw 
I was all right. So then I remembered 
to sit properly in my seat and keep my 
features smoothed out, which I had for- 
gotten about for two days, and by eleven 
my paper was finished. Kittie’s was, too, 
so we went out together, and I realized 
that she was sweet and good at heart, 
though sometimes a thoughtless child. 
Just as I closed the door I looked back 
and saw all too plainly that despair had 
claimed for its very own my dear friends 
Mabel Blossom, Maudie Joyce, and Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. It was sad to see them 
suffer, so Kittie and I sat out on the 
rustic seat where they could see us and be 
cheered up by the sight of our happiness. 
And we laughed a great deal; for Kittie 
is very entertaining at times, and this 
was one of them. 

In the afternoon we had physiology, 
and I got nervous again. It looked as 
if Sister Irmingarde had taken troubl 
to pick out questions we never heard of. 
I was pretty sure of two or three, and | 
guessed at several more, but there wer 
three I didn’t even try to answer. | 
chewed my penholder worse than ever, 
till there wasn’t much left of it. By and 
by Sister Irmingarde came to my seat 
and handed me a fresh one. She smiled 

eas she did it, in the sweetest way, and her 
eyes showed that she was sorry for me. 
A great big lump came into my throat, 
and at that very minute Maudie Joyce 
and Kittie James handed in their papers, 
and left the room, and sat on that old 
bench where we could see them. I took 
out my handkerchief and wiped my eyes. 
I couldn’t help it. Then I remembered 
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that a General’s daughter must be brave, 
and that moral courage is as commendable 
us physical, because papa says so, and I 
straightened up and wrote what I knew, 
which was not much, I ean tell you. 
That ended the examination and I was 
vlad, for however it was going to turn 
out, it was a comfort to have it over. 

That evening Mabel Blossom and Mabel 
Muriel and Maudie all came to see me, 
but we didn’t say much about the ex- 
amination. Mabel’s eyes showed that she 
had been erying, and Mabel Muriel look- 
ed pale as death. Maudie was very si- 
lent, but more queenly than ever. She 
said she had almost decided to go home at 
onee, as she had a kind of feeling that her 
dear mother needed her. Mabel Muriel 
broke out suddenly and said she had dis- 
graced Sister Edna, but she did not ex- 
plain her enigmatic remark. Finally 
Mabel Blossom began to ery and ran 
from the room, and pretty soon the others 
went, too, and I was left alone with my 
sad, sad thoughts. 

I will pass over the next few days. 
They haven’t anything to do with this 
story. But the Monday after the ex- 
amination Sister Irmingarde addressed 
the class. She said the examination had 
been one of surprises, and the results in 
some, cases “ were unprecedented in the 
histery of St. Catharine’s.” She said 
the highest class average had been won 
by a student whose standing hitherto had 
been very low, and other students from 
whom much had been expected had failed 
ignominiously. She said she would read 
the standings first and add a few words 
of comment. Then she read them. 

“The first and best,” she said, “is 
Miss Katharine James, whose record, in 
view of her past work, is most remarkable 
and highly gratifying to us all. On a 
seale of 100, Miss James secured 98 in 
rhetoric, 97 in Latin, 97 in history, 96 
in constitution, 96 in physiology, and 92 
in algebra—giving her a general average, 
in the six studies, of 96 per cent. This 
average has never before been equalled 
at St. Catharine’s.” 

Well, before I knew it I jumped to my 
feet and began to cheer, for I forgot all 
about my examination for a minute, and 
all I thought of was how well Kittie had 
done. At the same instant Maudie Joyce 
and Mabel Blossom and Mabel Muriel 


jumped up, too, and all the other 
joined in, and every girl was on her fe 
and there was an uproar of cheers a) 
applause. For a minute Kittie look 
scared to death. Then she put her hx 
down on her desk and cried—hard. S 
ter Irmingarde let us yell for a mome: 
and she waited with that lovely sm 
of hers. Then she lifted her hand, a 
a hush fell right off and we sat dovw 
I tell you we mind her! 

“ The rest,” she said, “ is not so ple 
ant, and I fear it will disappoint so: 
of you.” 

Then, in a very matter-of-fact voice, just 
as if it was not a tragedy at all, she read 
out our standings—Maudie’s, Mabel Blo 
som’s, Mabel Muriel’s, and mine; and 
this, alas! alas! alas! is what they wer 


Miss Maude Joyce: 
Rhetoric 
History 
Latin ; 
Constitution 
Alvebra 
Physiology err ery 

General average, 68 per cent 


Miss May Iverson: 
Rhetoric 
Latin 
History 
Constitution 
Algebra 
Physiology 


General average, 671% per cent 


Miss Mabel Blossom: 
Constitution 
History 
Latin 
Algebra 
Physiology 
Rhetorie as 
General average, 67 cent 


Miss Mabel Muriel Murphy: 
ee 
Constitution 
Latin 
Algebra 
Physiology 
Rhetoric ; 
General average, 65 2-3 per cent 


The lowest general average, of course, 
on which you can pass the examination 
is 70 per cent. None of us had reached 
it. None of us had passed! 

You could have heard a clothes-pin 
drop. I tried to keep my _ shoulders 
straight and my head up while I was 
listening to my standing, but it was hard 
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rk, and I did not dare to look at my 
ir, dear friends. But I could hear 
Kittie James sobbing all the time. Sis- 
ter Irmingarde waited a moment, and 
then she spoke again. 

“These four students, among our best 

the past, as you all know, have all 
led—two in four and two in five studies 
of six. However ”—and she paused 

- a very, very long time, I thought,— 

view of circumstances which have 
een brought to our attention, we have 
decided to give these students another 
opportunity to pass in these branches, 
if the class approves.” 

Then she went on to explain how we 
had helped Kittie James, and she said, 
vith her dear little smile, “You will 
admit that they did it thoroughly ”; and 
she added that “ probably unconsciously ” 
we had failed to prepare for our own ex- 
amination. She pointed out that each 
of us had passed “ triumphantly ” in the 
study in which we had coached Kittie, 
and Maudie and I passed in two branches 
because we had coached her in two. She 
said if the class as a whole felt that it 
would be just to give us a supplementary 
examination, say in six weeks, this would 
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be dene. Then the girls cheered more 
than ever, and the resolution was put and 
carried by a rising vote. I felt a big 
lump in my throat, worse than during 
the examination, and I guess the others 
did, too. 

Kittie felt dreadfully, poor dear. She 
was still crying when she stood up with 
the rest. Sister Irmingarde told us after- 
ward that Kittie had told her all about 
us the night before, when Sister con- 
gratulated her on her splendid record and 
wondered why we had failed. 

Well, we all felt better right away. 
The girls were lovely to us, and so were 
the Sisters, though they seemed to be 
tremendously amused about something 
for days and days. We knew we could 
pass in six weeks if we studied, and I 
will mention right here that we did 
study, too, and we passed in the eighties, 
all of us. 

That night we had a spread and a 
beautiful time to celebrate Kittie’s tri- 
umph, but poor Kittie was not in it. 
She was in the Infirmary. The doctor 
said it was “nervous exhaustion, due 
to the unaccustomed and long-continued 
mental strain.” 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON 


Background of silver, reedy shore, 


A “Becke and cygnets, nothing more. 


Dim shapes of rounded trees, the high 


Effulgence of a summer sky. 


Only a snap-shot. Just a flash, 


And it was fixed,—the mimic wash, 
The parent bird on-oaring slow, 

Her fussy little fleet in tow, 

The all-pervading sultry haze, 

The white lights on the waterways,— 
A scene that never was before, 


Alas! for us. 


A scene that will be—nevermore! 


We look and wait, 


And labor but to imitate; 
In vain for new effects we seek... 
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Earth’s briefest moment is unique! 



































































































































































































Chditor’s Cosy Chair, 


tion is more or less the employ of 

every life that has been well lived. 
Tt adds the grace of a superfluity which 
is not of naughtiness, and imparts a sense 
of comfortable repletion which does not 
necessarily imply the swollenness of pride. 
To know too much is like having too 
much; one cannot perfectly respect one’s 
self without it: in either case too much 
is far better than too little; it gives the 
difference from one’s fellows which we 
call distinction; it inspires the pleasura- 
ble consciousness of being set apart in a 
high place with other people who know 
too much or have too much, and who are 
for that reason the best people. Is it 
not, in fact, in one case the condition 
which realizes ignorance to us, and in 
the other case the condition which real- 
izes poverty? Without the one how 
should we know that we were not ig- 
norant? Without the other, how should 
we be sure we were not poor? In these 
matters superfluity—that is to say, use- 


4 | SHE acquisition of useless informa- 


lessness—is the only guaranty of our 
superiority. All the same, it cannot be 
indiscriminately praised. 


At one time in a career which has not 
been at all times over roses, we may 
confide for the purposes of illustration, 
we were much concerned to know pre- 
cisely when the night train left Florence 
for Rome. It might equally have been, 
for purposes of illustration, a night train 
leaving Boston for New York; but we 
are dealing with facts, and the fact is 
as we have put it. Perhaps it was the 
season when time-tables are changing, 
and when nobody, least of all the officials, 
can say just when a train will or will not 
leave. At any rate, the greatest diffi- 
culty attended our inquiry, both at our 
hotel and at the station; as for people 
who had recently been to Rome on the 
night train, they were of the lower ani- 
mals as far as time-tabulary intelligence 
was concerned; one really had to pity 
them. The affair was all the more trying 
because we had to be accurate, for if you 
are not in the train at the moment it 
leaves Florence, you do not go to Rome. 


Tt will not do to arrive at the platfo 
about seven, or about nine; you must 
there on the tick. We had this clear], 
mind, and our inquiries were exact. [; 
means of great persistence we learned 
last that the train left at, say, eight o’c! 
and ten minutes; and then, strange! 
enough, we no longer wished to take it 
In fine, our plans had suffered on 
those changes to which the plans 
travellers are subject throughout 
journey of life. We decided first 1 
to go by the night train to Rome, :; 
then we decided not to go to Rome 
all, because we had been there twent 
years before, and we argued that if Rom 
were eternal it must also be immutable 
and we need not go. But there we were, 
left with a piece of useless informat 
on our hands, which we had spent 
much time and pains in acquiring, and 
which we found we could not even give 
away, for nobody else that we kne 
wished to take the night train for Rome. 
Tt was a purely decorative addition 
our stock of general knowledge. We 
cherished it as such for a long time; 
then it frayed out ‘and fell away. W. 
totally forgot when the night train left 
Florence for Rome; for though we ha 
said eight-ten, that was for purposes 
illustration only; we would by no means 
affirm that eight-ten was actually the hour. 


A piece of information is not entirely 
useless if you can use it even once only; 
and if we had taken the night train 
from Florence to Rome, as we expect, 
it would have been undeniably well 
know when it started. But as we did 
not take it, the instance became a type 
of the hardship involved by the acqui- 
tion of useless information. Even at tlic 
best, we should have gone but once, ani 
the fact of the train leaving Florence 
at eight-ten would simply have remain«(! 
to lumber memory forever. The conclu- 
sion will suggest itself to the reader. 
One should think twice before acquiring 
any sort of information, for there or” 
chances that it may turn out useless in 
the end if not the beginning. 

What is quaintly called education is 
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gely a process of acquiring useless in- 
rmation. A little child 


“That feels its life in every limb,” 


.d would so much rather be dancing 
ut the meadows or the pavement, is 
cooped up in school and cruelly obliged 
learn the length of the chief river 
China. To what possible end? To 
be able to say, if asked? But who will 
k it such an insensate question? Even 
the imminence of a Yellow Peril to 
Western civilization, when the length of 
that river might be a fact of some im- 
portance to the American admiral con- 
sidering whether to send his gunboats 
up it and shell the non-combatants on 
its banks, the chances are that few of 
he children who have learned it at 
school will be that admiral; certainly not 
if they are girls, and yet girls are 
obliged to learn it the same as boys. 

No wonder so many children turn out 
badly; the sense of injury through the 
acquisition of useless information ran- 
kles in them, and turns them away from 
all knowledge, for they have never for- 
mulated their reason for preferring ig- 
noranee to false knowledge, which is 
what they really wish to escape. We 
must, in this matter, as in most others, 
begin with the young, if we would re- 
form the old; and it could well be ob- 
jected to much scientific information 
that it was permanently mistaken or only 
provisionally established in the form of 
an hypothesis. Indeed, this was the ob- 
jection to it which we once heard made 
by an eminent man of science. He said 
that for the reason implied he wished 
the old-fashioned academic instruction 
for his children, rather than the modern 
scientific instruetion. Latin and Greek 
did not change, nor living languages 
much; poetry, if it ever was poetry, re- 
mained so; drama was permanently dra- 
natic in the fortunate instances when it 
was not melodramatic; the music of the 
spheres was perhaps not just the music 
imparted by the piano-teacher, yet it 
was the mother of this; and though it was 
not probable that the morning stars sang 
together in rag-time, the principles of 
melody and harmony were eternally the 
same. The perspective of the drawing- 
lessons was that which was discovered 
in the revival of the arts, and however 
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neglected or despised, was of the nature 
of an exact science, But the sciences so 
called were not only inexact; they were 
tentative, speculative, and so mutable 
that what they taught to-day they would 
often unteach to-morrow. They were not 
instruction; they were information, and 
apt to be useless information because 
they so rapidly denied and superseded 
themselves. He made out a strong case 
against them, as a means of education, 
but he may not have meant to discourage 
their cultivation altogether. 


At one time there was much dispute 
in the learned world as to how many 
angels could stand on the point of a 
needle, not individually or as a proof of 
personal daring, but collectively, and as 
a proof of their multitudinous compressi- 
bility. The question was never satis- 
factorily settled. But if it had been, the 
fact would have become useless informa- 
tion, which years would have been wasted 
in acquiring, when in the lapse of cen- 
turies science came to doubt whether 
there were any angels at all, and their 
multitudinous compressibility was a mat- 
ter of no concern. Now again when 
science refuses to deny that there may 
be angels, no inquirer troubles himself 
as to how many or how few of them can 
stand on the point of a needle. The 
fact, if it eould have been ascertained, 
would be of no more actual interest than 
the fact that the night train for Rome 
used to leave Florence at eight-ten. 

We must constantly guard ourselves 
against the acquisition of useless infor- 
mation, if we would not be heaped with 
unavailing knowledge. Better a _ free 
mind at the expense of an empty one 
than a mind stuffed with dead or dying 
facts which never have been or ever can 
be used—hours from time-tables long 
superseded, eight-ten trains untaken after 
crucial inquiry for the moment of their 
departure. Yet you never can tell 
whether information is going to be use- 
less or not; and you are often obliged 
to acquire the useless sort at your peril, 
or on the chance of its turning out use- 
ful. In fact, if we were to‘confine our- 
selves to the useful sort, or the sort that 
explicitly promises to be useful, we might 
cut ourselves off from a great deal that 
would preve advantageous or pleasant. 
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A friend of ours, in his rash youth, form habits of close and exact thinking, 
was at the pains, in his case the very though the proof of this is yet to appe: 
great pains, to learn Spanish. He 
learned it altogether out of books, for On the other hand, there was onc 
he was seven or eight hundred miles young lady of tender feelings but firm 
away from any Spanish-speaking person, resolves who was inflexibly determined : 
and he did not clearly imagine what he live unmarried, even at the risk of living 
was doing it for. Though he came to an old maid, but who wished so mu 
read several Spanish authors, he did so to spare the susceptibilities of her po- 
without much joy in them, and he ended tential admirers that she long made it }) 
with the vain regret that he had not study how to refuse them without woun 
given the same study to some other lan- ing them. To this end she read all t}. 
guage which would have been more im- novels she could lay her hands on, and _— 
mediately related to the noiseless tenor as much poetry as she could bear. S)x ree 
of his way in that cool sequestered vale went constantly to the theatre, and in — 
of life where he kept it. But when his the intervals of her social duties sly — 
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sober wishes had learned to stray, and 
he found himself much nearer the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife than he had 
expected to be when he studied Span- 
ish, an ambitious actor one day sighed 
out his regret to him that he could 
not get hold of the version of a 
Spanish play which he had seen fail, 
but which he felt sure he could make 
succeed. Then the acquirer of useless in- 
formation bethought himself of the lan- 
guage on which he had wasted, as he had 
come to think, so much of his youth, and 
he said vaguely, “Why, 7 know Span- 
ish,” and the actor retorted: “You do! 
Then why don’t you make me another 
version?” Said, done. The version was 
made, and became the actor’s battle-horse, 
which carried him through the struggle of 
life while he lived, and remained for that 
term a means of honor and profit to both. 

This fable-—for of course it is not a 
true history—teaches that you cannot al- 
ways be sure of the lasting uselessness 
of any piece of information. We should 
say that it would be well to exercise a 
wise improvidence in such matters, and 
even to gamble a little on the chances. 
To our friend who apparently learned 
Spanish so aimlessly, so almost wantonly, 
not only did profits accrue finally, but 
he experienced in time a high pleasure 
from it, for he found the language a 
distinet advantage in reading the modern 
Spanish novelists, who are among the 
most charming of all the novelists, an- 
cient or modern. In our own case, we 
still heve hopes that the painful inquiry 
which it cost us to learn the hour of the 
departure of the night train from Flor- 
ence to Rome may have contributed to 


took serious books, like biographies and 
memoirs, out of the libraries, and 

formed herself of the methods and man- 
ners of the heroines who declined offers 
from high motives. She was, upon tli 
whole, a good deal disappointed, especia!- 
ly with the novels. These manuals of t!x 
impassioned emotions seemed to render 
in almost every case a blind allegiance 
to the law of ending well, which in the 
low conception of the author was getting 
the hero and heroine married, and then 
dropping them. In the very, very few 
cases where they suffered a girl to refus: 
a lover, it was that she might leave him 
to some other girl who secretly loved him, 
and who would probably pine away, or 
partly away, if she did not have him. 
This the young lady thought simply dis- 
gusting and idiotic; she was a young 
lady of strong expressions as well as 
tender feelings and fixed resolves; and 
she found the poets not much, if any 
more instructive than the novelists. They 
gave examples enough of girls who did 
not marry, but it was because their lovers 
died, or did not ask them; when their 
lovers both survived and proposed the 
girls refused them from pride or from 
shame, or from want of presence of min‘; 
and bitterly regretted it ever afterwaris. 
The personal histories were largely tho-c 
of women distinguished in the arts, lct- 
ters, and sciences, whose courtships a: 
marriages were dismissed in a few cold 
and indifferent phrases, as incidents of 
small consequence in their several careers. 
Where they did not marry they seemed 
not to have been courted; and where 
they were loved it was in a vague, tenta- 
tive sort that never arrived at passion. 
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In spite of all, however, the young 
ly did evolve, though from the observa- 
n of life rather than her acquaintance 
th Jiterature, a formula of sympa- 
etie rejection which entirely suited her. 
Ve will not reveal it because it was so 
arming that if put in the possession 
young girls generally, it would tempt 
em to its use in the case of every 
ffer of marriage. But we may confide 
at the young lady, having lived to wit- 
ess the comparative failure of marriage 
mong her friends, and always liking 
er friends’ husbands better than her 
riends themselves, though she blamed 
em for her friends’ unhappiness, made 
ich a study of their varying tempera- 
ents that she knew just where men’s 
nsibilities would suffer most, and so 
ntrived a form of refusal that would 
justly flatter their vanity and console 
their affections, and at last leave them 
grateful for having been rejected. The 
only difficulty she experienced was in the 
application of her formula. It happened 
that the very first man who offered him- 
elf was one whom she had long secretly 
ved, and she instantly accepted him, 
without, as it were, thinking. She never 
regretted what she had done, and did 
not even appear chagrined at the waste 
of the time she had spent in acquiring 
the useless information stored up for a 
contrary eventuality. Unless she should 
become a widow, hers must ever remain 
the most signal instance of misspent re- 
search that we could offer. 


A vast deal of useless information is 
acquired in the course of any one’s novel- 
reading, whether it is done with the set 
purpose of the young lady just in ques- 
tion, or from mere motives of curiosity. 
To what practical end does one learn so 
much as one does concerning the lives, 
fortunes, natures, characters, principles, 
impulses, desires, passions, of vast num- 
bers of people who never existed, and are 
not like any people who ever did exist? 
One clings and clings, glued to the page 
till the last page is turned and one neces- 
sarily drops away, in order to learn 
whether the lovers merry. But of what 
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possible use is the fact when one has 
stored it up? If one is unmarried one’s 
self it might possibly teach something, 
it might warn, or it might cheer, if the 
circumstances were like those of life, or 
if the lovers behaved like human be- 
ings in them; but as the case is in far 
the most novels, no rule of conduct is 
to be learned. In whatever event, you 
acquire a fact which can serve no 
turn of yours, a piece of useless in- 
formation which cost a certain amount 
of your mind stuff, but was worth none 
at all. 

Supposing you inform yourself of the 
climax in order to write about the novel 
afterwards, as some of us do; even then 
you ought not to give the climax away, 
in fairness or kindness to the author. 
Some critics think it wisest and merci- 
fulest to know as little as possible of a 
book under review, for they can then 
treat it without prejudice. But upon 
whatever principle one reads books for 
review the permanent result from them 
is almost nothing. A useful piece of 
information is something that stays by 
you, that nourishes and edifies you, but 
the matter of a book that you read for 
review seldom does this. The reading 
that profits you is the reading you do for 
pleasure; and if the young studied more 
things for pleasure doubtless they would 
be more profited than they are now. We 
would like to have them try it; but most- 
ly we think the blame for the acquisition 
of useless information lies with the in- 
structors of youth. Of course one never 
ean tell whether a thing is ever, if ever, 
going to come into play. It may be the 
Spanish language, or it may be the hour 
when the night train for Rome leaves 
Florence; you cannot be sure which it 
will be until long afterwards. But we 
think the instructors of youth might use 
more caution than they now do before 
allowing youth to learn things. Youth 
itself is in no hurry, and would not 
hasten their deliberations while they 
seriously asked themselves which of the 
several pieces of information they had 
acquired in earlier life had been of the 
least use to them. 
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Chitor’s Study. 


ferent periods in the literature of 

any people are apt to be mislead- 
ing, and never more so than when the 
present is contrasted with the past. 
Often, as in the case of Greek literature, 
the remote past seems brighter and 
fresher than all the after-time. The Ho- 
meric poems seem indeed so incomparable 
with anything in literature and art as 
to belong to neither. In truth, they do 
not belong to either. As the first myths 
are the spontaneous creations of a plastic 
imagination, so the early epic is the 
product of the imagination reacting upon 
the legends of heroic deeds, and is thus 
inseparable from the race type rather than 
belonging to any particular department 
of its development. Sometimes, as among 
the Finns, there is no significant sequel 
in the national growth, and the marvel- 
lous epic stands alone, the single mani- 
festation of a people’s genius. 

No Greek ever thought of comparing 
/Eschylus with Homer, although he was 
the master of a more developed art. It 
must be borne in mind that the Homeric 
like the great Hindu epics, as we know 
them, were the products of civilizations 
far in advance of those which produced 
the Kalevala or the Nibelungenlied, and 
that a long way behind them was the 
true morning, the creative font of the 
myths and legends which enriched them. 
Homer was not wholly unsophisticated. 
But to the Hellas of the fifth century 
B.c. he stood at the gates of Dawn, and 
was, moreover, invested with all the 
glamour of the Heroic Age. The great 
Hellenic tragedians modestly confessed 
that their plays were only crumbs from 
Homer’s table, and it is true that their 
themes were in the main borrowed from 
him. But their operation—that for which 
we esteem them and which won the 
plaudits of their contemporaries—was in 
a field a world away from Homer. 

Hardly more than a century removed 
from ®schylus the great orators of 
Greece flourished, Thucydides lifted his- 
tory into the realm of art, and Plato 
Jaid the foundations of speculative phi- 
losophy. New conditions incident to the 
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enlargement and deepening of huma: 
thought’ brought into exercise new 
tivities, developed new qualities, and dis- 
closed a new order of excellences. Doubt- 
less many critics in this advanced era 
regretted the past glories of a former 
and mightier generation. Already Eu- 
ripides, then self-exiled from Athens, wise 
and complex beyond his time, had at once 
worried and fascinated an audience upon 
whose sensibility he had been over- 
exacting and in whose minds his plays 
must have suffered by comparison with 
the simple grandeur of A®schylus and the 
perfect art of Sophocles, though of this 
celebrated triad he was the greatest poet. 
Aristophanes, who in this period was at 
his best, had a richer and freer fancy than 
any other Greek poet, but in the critical 
estimate of his contemporaries he would 
have been dwarfed when contrasted with 
Pindar. If we go a little farther ahead 
in time so as to include Aristotle, we may 
say that this age had more influence upon 
human thought than any other in the 
history of civilization. 

In the evolution of human culture as 
in that of the physical universe every 
advance involves at the same time a 
sacrifice of elemental force and a gain 
in structural excellence. It is in the 
lowest orders of organic life that the 
creative quality of that life is most con- 
spicuous. So in literature the obvious 
and striking instances of creative power 
pass, giving place to a higher and more 
complex organization in which that power 
is veiled more and more in the progres- 
sive course of culture. Also, when the 
human imagination is most potently 
creative—that is, in the primitive and 
most plastic stage of the evolution—it is 
in its operation, whether of myth- 
making or of rhythmic expression, the 
movement of the mass rather than the 
manifestation of individual genius. No 
later manifestation can seem so nearly 
a divine operation as this. What is there 
in the whole range of art and science— 
of all human culture—more marvellous 
than the genesis of a language? 

Yet we would not call back into being 
these prehistoric wonders or those of the 
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roie renascence —nor those, indeed, 
any age preceding our own—for our 
mediate delectation; we are quite well 
tisfied with such splendors as they show 
our backward view, while pleased by 
eir very remoteness. 
Sinee the beginning of the individual- 
tie development, which has been mainly 
Indo-European, and the first impulse of 
which was Hellenic, a few eminent 
writers stand for the times in which they 
lived—for their limitations as well as for 
their advantages——and because of the 
durability of manuscript and of the 
printed page, though much has been lost, 
enough of their writings remain to us 
r our just estimate and appreciation. 
[here is not one of them we would will- 
ingly lose from the retrospect, though for 
many an age before ours whole groups of 
them have been eclipsed, sometimes by 
wilful neglect, but more often by fateful 
livion. Whatever Dante may have 
meant to Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, 
or to such prose-writers as Jeremy Taylor 
nd Sir Thomas Browne, he certainly 
meant nothing to Dryden and Addison, 
Goethe or Voltaire. During the dis- 
tinctively medieval period the great wri- 
rs of Greece and Rome were hidden 
behind the barbaric veil; and, in turn, 
he wonders wrought inside that veil— 
the eathedrals, the chansons, the lyrics of 
»ubadour and minnesinger, the Nibelun- 
genlied, the poems of the Elder Edda, 
the heroic romances, and the mystery 
plays—-were ignored in the ages which 
followed and which were illuminated by 
the revival of ancient culture, until 
he mighty reaction in the last half 
of the eighteenth century drew aside 
he veil and disclosed and magnified 
these wonders as a new inspiration to 
the imagination. In Queen Anne’s reign 
all the great Elizabethan dramatists 
except Shakespeare and all the great 
poets who wrote before the middle of 
the seventeenth century except Milton 
were well-nigh forgotten. Even Spenser 
was searcely read. Until the middle of 
the eighteenth century Shakespeare was 
but a nominis wmbra on the Continent. 
Our own age, including the last genera- 
tion, may be said to be the only one 
which has the complete retrospect within 
the range of its clear vision and catholic 
appreciation. In another way the whole 
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past is peculiarly ours—that is, as a 
part and not the mere background of our 
culture. We have no present inseparable 
from this past. Yet there is a present 
which, as something which is passing into 
the future, has a note of its own so dis- 
tinct and independent as in one sense 
to repudiate the past—that is, repudiate 
it as something standing alongside, as an 
explicit factor in what is going on. 

Such is our indebtedness to the past 
that we are never inclined to boldly 
enough assert this exclusiveness. We 
would not welcome Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene as a poem of to-day. Plato’s 
Republic or Sir Philip Sidney’s A pologie 
for Poetrie or his Arcadia would fall 
upon dull ears for any present appeal. 
Scott’s romances, widely as they are read, 
for the romantic interest that endures, 
would be no more welcome as present pro- 
ductions than Milton’s epics or Sir Thom- 
as Browne’s Religio Medici. All the 
great works of the past which we delight 
in as past would as works of to-day en- 
counter that kind of resentment, mingled 
with wonder, which is aroused by what 
is alien, by things born out of their time. 

Imaginative values are everlasting, but 
every age has its own form and habit 
which seem alien to another, and are only 
tolerated out of their time because of the 
essential excellence which they invest. 

The merely outward costume and cus- 
tom are attractive to us when reproduced 
for us in painting, play, or story, because 
of their novelty and picturesqueness, but 
we would not suffer them in the familiar 
intercourse of every-day life. Even the 
graceful minuet of the eighteenth century 
does not win its way with us except on 
the stage or as a contrived spectacle. 

But the style of a writer is something 
nearer to his individual spirit and to the 
spirit of his time than any outward form. 
It cannot pass from age to age (an age 
in this connection, of course, not being 
limited to a generation) and still seem 
native to the time. Whatever its heritage 
of precious possessions, every age has 
its own work to do, creatively. No future 
development can give us another Dante 
or Shakespeare, or even another Scott. 
The world has had these in their own 
proper time and still has them as inalien- 
able treasures; therefore it does not need 
their reincarnation. 
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If in some ways we of to-day seem 
less than these who have preceded us, 
in many ways we are more. If we do not 
loom up in so singular and striking emi- 
nences, we strike deeper and have a 
broader vision. Culture with us seems 
to be developed largely on the side of our 
sensibility. We are quickly receptive of 
impressions, direct and vital, and have 
tempted writers to meet us on this 
ground—to break up old forms, to give 
up old affectations and mannerisms, and, 
while keeping and even multiplying the 
veils of art and the illusions of romance, 
to dispense with masquerade. We invite 
a more spontaneous and less ornate 
speech and a less sententious criticism. 
Our strongest writers have greater sim- 
plicity than Addison, whose contrived 
elegances would repel us. The direct ap- 
peal—that is, direct from Life and Na- 
ture to our sensibility—is the significant 
trait of the speech we crave, whether 
oral or written. We deny ourselves no 
complexity which belongs to reality, but 
we reject the unessential. We demand 
that thought should be well clothed, with 
all the wealth which is its natural dower, 
with every fold of vesture belonging to 
its own involuteness, but without orna- 
ment. For our deepest emotions we 
choose the plainest speech. Lincoln’s 
“few remarks” at Gettysburg were un- 
doubtedly first of all characteristic of the 
man himself, but as contrasted with the 
ornate and elaborately elegant oration of 
Edward Everett, their simplicity marked 
the turning-point in the expression of 
an age. This speech signally illustra- 
ted that direct appeal which is the 
distinctive trait of the best literature of 
our time. 

Mr. Alfred Austin thinks the cultivated 
English audience of to-day less intel- 
lectual than that of Pope’s time; but we 
doubt if at any time, in England or Amer- 
ica, the intellectual sensibility of culti- 
vated people has ever been as profound, 
sane, and catholic as it is in this genera- 
tion. Fortunately we do not know Pope’s 
Essay on Man by heart, or much give 
our hearts to it, anyway. Did any Eng- 
lish poet ever have a wider or heartier 
appreciation than Tennyson? What is 
the meaning of the growing popularity 
in England of Matthew Arnold’s poetry? 
Is. there, as the Poet Laureate asserts, 


“a growing distaste for the higher forms 
of poetry”? We have two kinds of iy- 
tellectual satisfactions, and each is quite 
distinct from the other. That satisfac- 
tion which we derive from the master- 
pieces of the past (including even Pope’s 
“Essay ”) is so complete that we do not 
hunger for their repetition in the pres 
ent. Our satisfaction from present |it 
erature is in its response to the demands 
of our more developed sensibility and of 
our newly awakened and manifoldly va 
ried interests. We are just as eager for 
the new wine, though we do not want it in 
the old bottles. As to poetry, our cellars 
are so full of the old wine, pressed from 
every vintage under heaven and of al! 
time, that we do not make so strong a 
demand upon our writers for poetry as 
for good prose, the quintessential virtues 
of which are a modern discovery. We 
think that the extensive appreciation of 
new novelists like Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Maurice Hewlett is a very satisfac 
tory test of the intellectuality of our 
period. Ii any further proof were 
sought, it might be found in the fact that 
it is possible to-day not only for the best 
books, but for magazines not depending 
for their interest upon the treatment of 
timely topics or agitating themes and 
with no sensational element in their com- 
position, to hold their own against the 
influences of commercialism, the “ news 
paper habit,” and indiscriminate novel 
reading—which are supposed to debase 
the popular taste,—and even to win for 
themselves every year a larger acceptance. 





Owing to the fact that a suppl 
mentary proof-correction by Mrs. Hum 
phry Ward of the July instalment 
of “The Marriage of William Ashe” 
reached us too late to be made in the 
whole edition (a portion of which had 
already been printed), some of the readers 
of that number will have a wrong im- 
pression as to the chronology of Ashe’s 
courtship of Lady. Kitty. In two pas 
sages “Saturday” should be “ Saturday 
week.” Those who have the uncorrected 
reading may possibly be perplexed by the 
chronology of the first meetings between 
William Ashe and Kitty. In fact, ten 
days elapsed between their first sight of 
each other on one of Madame d’Estrées’ 
Tuesdays and the party at Grosville Park. 
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From the Diary of a Cat 


BY EDWINA 


ONDAY.—Very uncertain and _la- 
mentable conditions of the weather, 
much dampness and _ discomfort. 
This morning I was forced to rise 

early, as it appeared that the cook at the 

use where I occasionally stay wished to 
use the coal-seuttle in which I passed the 
night. I conveyed to her that she might 
have it and welcome, that its usefulness to 
me was, for the time being, over; and inti- 
mated that I should be obliged to her if she 
could furnish me with any suggestions as to 
where I might obtain a breakfast. She 
thrust me out of the gate. I turned and sur- 
veyed the cook with a look of reproach; the 
had not a graceful foot—yet I dete 
mined to accept it as an omen, and I kept on 
in the same direction in which I had been, as 
it were, impelled. Thus a calamity often 
indecision. Being impelled in any 

direction is better than no progress at all. I 

proceeded with some deliberation around the 

edges of many puddles toward an ash-barrel 
which I could dimly make out through the 
gray dawn. I saw very little that was 
worthy of my attention, but after acute 
search, walking slowly around the rim of the 
barrel, 1 at last descried a small chicken 
bone half embedded in the ashes. With some 
degree of exertion I drew it forth and made 

a delicious repast. My breakfast completed, 

and my personal appearance all that I could 

render it, the weather being so unpropitious, 

I spent the day in short excursions up and 

down fire-escapes and in an observing ramble 

down Back Fence Boulevard. At last the 
sun came out, and I found a convenient 
porch step, and passed: the remainder of the 
day in quiet reflections. 

Tuesday.— For a long while I have 

been very curious about a garden with a 

spiked fence enclosing it, which I pass daily 

m my promenades over the roofs. I often 

pause to look down upon it, and I have 

three times had the same dream about it. 

In the dream I thought that I had somehow 

obtained access to the garden, and that I 

lwelt there amid scenes of luxury and con- 

tent. I did not lack for adventure and sport, 
for there were droves of entrancing white 
mice tripping here and there; enticing birds 
flew from tree to tree and played rarely at 
my favorite game of catching and eating ; 
and besides all this there was a fountain of 
ilk spinning high in the sunlight, with ten- 
ler goldfish roving about in the great basin 
nd endeavoring to attract my eye. It is 
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not surprising that since my vivid dream I 
have used every device to effect an entrance 
into the garden, but | have not discovered a 
erack nor a crevice where I can creep in. 
Always, on my tours over the roofs, I have 
kept this object in mind. I have surveyed 
the situation carefully and accurately from 
every possible view-point, making estimates 
and measuring, and at last I think I can 
gain an entrance to the garden in four 
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jumps. The first three I have essayed and 
found practicable, but the fourth jump is a 
feat of peculiar requirements. What agility 
I command has not yet proved -equal to it, 
yet I am determined to accomplish it. 

This fourth jump I have failed in repeat- 
edly. Friends of mine who have unfailingly 
achieved well-nigh impossible leaps have 
warned me against the dangers attending 
this one. But it seems to me that what may 
not be crawled under must be jumped over, 
and so far in practising the jump, though 
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I have invariably fallen, I have invariably 
alighted upon my feet. 

ednesday .- . To-day I went in to 
see the grocer to consult with him as to my 
using one of the barrels in his cellar as a 
winter habitation. I offered to pay him in 
dead mice. I produced one as a sample. He 
asked what he could do with a dead mouse. 
I thought it a stupid question, for I have ob- 
served that he was never able to put live 
mice to any use, and | suggested that he 
should sell them, as he had been so successful 
in selling dead fish. What there was in my 
bearing that should have offended the 
grocer | do not know. As he has no tail, I 
could not be aware of his rising wrath. I 
was, therefore, not a little surprised when he 
seized me by the neck and hurled me into 
the street. I had no time to remonstrate. 
My sensations were indescribable. Flying 
through the air in a revolving manner does 
away with apperception. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to record one’s impressions when 
one is in doubt as to whether he is upside 
down or sidewise over, and keeps on revolv- 
ing in a maze of successive inversions. I ob- 
tained some exceedingly curious views of 
my surroundings, and [ regret that I cannot 
recall them more clearly. But I remem- 
ber my swift and shameful transit, I see 
how much we have to depend upon our 
own uprightness to judge correctly the posi- 
tions of others. The grocer, as | left his 
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grasp, appeared to me to be standing on 
head, but it was in reality I who stood uy 
nothing who mistook his attitude. 

As I say, my speed was great, and tho 
I alighted upon my feet, my distance f; 
the grocer was incredibly long. Fortunat: 

1 retained my presence of mind, and I tu 
ed, surveying the grocer with intense 
approval. I conveyed to him that from 
point of view he had acted with undue has 
and under grave error, and that I sho 
trouble him no further. I then went do 
a side street, regretting that I had left 
sample mouse where the grocer would 
sure to see it and appropriate it. 

Friday.— . . For some time I ha 
been interested in the cultivation of my voi 
There are certain tones that I find I « 
produce with ease, and I have develo; 
them into sounds of extraordinary pow 
Of late, in the evenings, | have taken up 
comfortable position on Back Fence Aven 
and practised these tones; I keep to simp! 
exercises, striving for a certain quality 
great beauty and sweetness. One or two 
friends having a like ambition, we ha 
formed an agreeable custom of meeting at 
th: same spot every night and comparing 
our progress. Our exertions have caused i1 
tense curiosity in the inmates of the houses 
about us, and exclamations of wonder and 
awe are often heard. We expect to combin 
our several tones of excellence into a chord 
which will express great emotion. It will le 
called the “ Yearn Chord,” or the “ Song of 
Unnumbered Woes,” and will be of a plain 
tive, pleading character, with rising and fal! 
ing cadences and inflections of great depth 
and resonance. 

Monday.— .... After practising th 
fourth jump and being unsuccessful, I 1 
paired to the butcher’s to try and obtain a 
portion of meat. I walked in upon 
early, and with a brisk manner, as one who 
should say, “It is necessary that I should 
eat to live.” “ Are you sure that you do not 
live to eat?” retorted the butcher. 

The butcher is a brief and caustic man 
The shortness of his speech is due to th 
influence of his pursuits upon his character 
There is nothing quicker and shorter than a 
chop or a cut. A butcher might, with great 
success, found a school of expression for pr« 
ciseness and brevity. I jumped upon his 
broad back where he could not reach me. 

“Get off, you brute!” cried the butche 
but I dug my claws deeper into his soft, fa‘ 
flesh. Then he bribed me, and when |i 
tempted me with something worth my whil: 
a red and juicy bit of steak, down I canv 
and seizing the meat in my mouth, ran ou! 
of the shop and até the steak behind a gai 
bage-can. Poverty, it is said, sharpens tl 
wits, but it is hard to keep the wits as shar 
as the hunger, which poverty also grinds ou! 
to a pretty point. 

Tuesday.— .... After many failures, | 
have at last discovered a most desirab! 
place in which to sleep. I have adopted on 
of the large white urns on the gateway ©! 
the entrance to the Park. It is a 
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dious, elegant affair, sheltered by the 
eat oak-tree that spreads its branches over 
gateway, and I can drop into it from the 
k boughs as softly and lightly as a snow 
There I have solitude and , shadowed 

the moonlight reveals the cold 
tatues glimmering in the groves and 
ithes the dead fountain in white streams. 

t wishing to be selfish, and sensible of the 
ck of sleeping-places, | invited a chance 
quaintance, Speckle Devil by name, to oe- 
the other 
mn He re- 
fused in a sul 
en, dogged man 

r, saying in a 
shamefaced way 
that “he didn’t 
vant to sleep in 
no Symbol ” ; 
but Speckle 
of a rough and 
8 iperstitious na 
ture, given to 
foolish and 
groundless prej 
He and 
friends of 

Stealthy 
Rake and Smut 
Sneak, make 
1 strange trio. 
of ap 
pearances, rough 
ind defiant in 
manner, theirs 
seem to be char- 
uters of intense 
swagger and bra- 
but their 
vudventures and their conversation I find 
highly interesting. I detect a certain 
quence and clear-cutness in their expressions. 
| find that their lack of conventionality 
renders them at once picturesque and con 
vinecing. Hence I ask the question—can it 
he that it is only the vagabond and the social 
outeast to whom it has been given to utter 
plain truths? Is it only a rake that can call 
a spade a spade? 

Tuesday.— . Mild weather. Perhaps 
spring coming. .I spent the morning 
wandering through some empty sewer-pipes. 
It is a stealthy mode of travel, and one that 
much pleases me. Things that I wish to eat 
I often secrete in these pipes until such time 
as T can enjoy them. The only difficulty is 
that the pipes are all very much alike, and 
are placed end to end in long lines down the 
different streets, so that it is often hard for 
me to remember in which pipe I placed the 
bone or bacon rind that I wished to pre- 
serve. I sometimes wander on through miles 
and miles of pipe in search of the treasure, 
only to discover at last that I have entered 
the wrong line of pipes. However, my travels 
are entertaining, and often bring me out to 
interesting places. This morning, as | 
stepped out of the end of the pipe-tunnel into 
the open sunlight, I found myself facing a 
dog-kennel, which I concluded was empty. 


ne 


oom ; 


ipy 


is 


udices. 
two 
nis, 
ty 
Careless 
IT WILL 


BE CALLED 


vado; 


elo- 
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DRAWER. 489 
There was a saucer of milk by the door. | 
stopped to quench my thirst, when immedi 
ately | was set upon by an old blind creature, 
who flew out of the kennel and hurled furious 
invective at me. I drew back. “ Madam,” 
said I, “ there is some mistake here.” 

“You are the mistake!” retorted the old 
creature. “ Get out of here!’’—uttering hor 
rible imprecations. This unpleasant exhibi 


tion of feminine temper completely unnerved 
Though I wished to explain that my 


me 


THE “‘“YEARN CHORD,” 
UNNUMBERED WOES” 


OR THE 


interest in the milk had been merely that 
of endeavoring to test the accuracy of 
casual observation, I refrained, and, com- 
pletely disgusted, moved rapidly back into 
the sewer-pipe. 

Wednesday.— .... I was in an ailantus- 
tree in Pigeon Place the other day, devoting 
my leisure to nature-study. I was endeavor- 
ing to concentrate upon the innocent gam- 
bols of a flock of sparrows, one of whom, by 
her artless coquetries, particularly engaged 
my attention. Her fascination for me was 
exceedingly pleasant and I cast about for 
some means of drawing nearer to her, for 
nothing could have been more coy and re- 
tiring than the little sparrows. As I gently 
advanced along the limb upon which. she 
perched, gazing at me with a pretty shyness, 
I was startled to perceive some one else 
climbing the tree. Looking down, I recog- 
nized my acquaintance, Speckle Devil, who 
rapidly ascended. I concealed myself, but 
the astute Speckle soon discovered me. 
When he approached, the sparrows ceased 
their interesting sports and flew away. I 
was disappointed, and could not conceal 
my chagrin from the clumsy Speckle. He 
stopped and surveyed me. 

“Chasing dicky-birds, 
teered, in his coarse way. 

| was irritated, and did not hesitate to 


hey?” he volun- 
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I JUMPED UPON HIS BROAD BACK 


show it. I climbed farther out on the limb. 
Speckle followed me. “ Don’t be mad,” he 
whined, teasingly. 

I faced him and surveyed him with cool 
scorn. “You look like a shattered ideal, 
Speckle,” 1 said, trying to make him sen- 
sible of his uncouth appearance, for nothing 
could have been filthier or more shocking 
than his entire person. 

He turned and sharpened his claws on the 
limb, saying, defiantly: “ Oh, get gay, then— 
wot do I care? You look like an animal 
cracker, you do. Gee! You look like a 
leopard that’s lost his spots.” 

saw then that the honest fellow was 
huct, and in a milder tone I asked him his 
reasul for disturbing me. Speckle chewed a 
twig or two in silence, then he replied, 
* Fight.” 

I was interested at once. I hesitated. 
I had some idea of going. to practise the 
fourth jump, and I disliked the society 
of Rat Alley. Speckle watched me dis- 
dainfully, narrowing his yellow eyes. 
Finally I said: 

“No, Speckle, I think I shall stay’ here. 


You must understand that is a principle , 
mine—not to witness a fight.” 

Speckle, having reached the ground 
turned up his face and eyed me scornfull) 
™ Principle?” he = sneered. “ Prinecipl: 
Won't witness a fight, hey? Sits on a lim! 
and witnesses dicky-birds, but he’s too goo 
to witness a fight. Oh Lord!” and he swor 
violently. Then saying with intense scor 
“Yes, you're full of principle, you are!” }y 
ran along the fence toward Rat Alley, 

Thursday. .. «+ Had an interesting di 
hate this morning with an old family friend 
who used to know my mother. Our talk 
drifted to serious things, and I asked her jj 
she believed in the theory of nine lives. Sh 
replied that she did, that she knew fo) 
certain that she had lived through seven 
lives, and warned me against such rash ven 
tures as the fourth jump without making 
sure of at least one life to spare. 

Saturday.— I spent yesterday aft 
ernoon and evening at the home of a 
young child, whom I followed because sh: 
bore a paper of codfish which attracted mi 
The house where the child lives was exceed 
ingly warm and pleasant, and I reclined in 
front of the glowing fire and made myseli 
agreeable and attractive, considering mean 
while the advantages of such a home. It 
has often occurred to me that sometime in 
my life I must have been owned. I can re 
eall the feeling of caresses and the scent ot 
soft garments worn by some gentle person 
who felt solicitude and affection for me. | 
think I can remember, though but dimly. th: 
look of delicate white hands that cuddled 
me, and the warmth and sweetness of a 
breast to which I was pressed. How I eve 
became dissevered from all those comfortable 
conditions I do not know, but it was long 
ago, and has no part in my present life, for 
now I become restless in any close environ- 
ment, and invariably after a short stay by 
some hearth of friendliness I feel the spell 
of the streets,—-a spell that draws me away 
from mere ease and plenty to the thrill and 
mystery of a roving life. And so it was yes 
terday. Half slumbering on the little girl’s 
lap after a delicious refreshment of custard 
and cold liver, I heard suddenly, or thought 
I heard, a voice that called me; and an old 
desire for vast lonely spaces, for the Desert 
of the Roofs, for silent cobbled streets, seized 
me. I thought of the vague gutters stretch 
ing away into solitude and night, and the 
old hungry haunting, the strong longing to 
go out and look for something, possessed me 
I got down from the little girl’s lap and 
went out of the door that led to the street. 





Practical 


MOTHER happening one day to over- 
hear a group of little girls excitedly 
concocting a scheme of revenge against an- 
other little girl, who had apparently done 
something very “ mean,” was grieved to find 
her own child among the chief conspirators. 
“Why, my dear!” she said, taking her 


aside, “it seems to me you're going to do 
to Lottie just what you don’t want her to 
do to you. T[ don’t think this is the golden 
rule—is it?” 

“ Well, mamma,” said the child, frankly, 
“the golden rule is very nice for Sunday, 
but for every day /’d a great deal rather 
have an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth—it’s lots more fun!” A. R. 
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EDITOR’S 


The Elusive Botticelli 


was at a table d’héte in 
| \mong the guests was a young American 
‘ and one of our party, in an attempt 
ike conversation, ventured ask the 
who was seated next her, whether she 
Botticelli. The reply came somewhat 
tatingly 
No, |—that is—I'm 
ted it. In fact,” she 
little about wines,” 
My dear!” exclaimed 
of expostulation, 


jaden 


afraid I've 


added, “I 


never 
know 


her husband, 
totticelli 


in a 

el isn't a 

it’s a che CnC Re 

Later, amid other scenes, we repeated the 

to the great delight of a numerous 
pany. As the laughter subsided, a voice 
heard saying in accents of relief: 

Well! I'm glad to have that settled! 
now | ought to be ashamed to confess it, 
it the truth is J've 

posed Botticelli was a sculptor 


ry, 


always vaguely sup 


a A. R 


A Stern Rebuke 


OLLY is only five, but her small 
shows a decided theological bent. 
“ Come, Dolly,” I 

called one day, “ open 

your mouth and shut 

and I'll give 
1 something to make 

von 


mind 


D 


your eyes 
wise.” 
Oh, papa,” 
eried, in wide-eyed 
proof, * that’s 
the 
Evel 


she 
re- 
what 
to 


just 
said 


M. C. C. 


ser pe nt 


Unauthenticated 
N AMERICAN going 


abroad heard on 
shipboard a story which 
him keen delight. 
\rrived in London, it 

urred to him to try 
he effect of this story 
ipon an Englishman of 
his acquaintance. 

‘It seems,” said 
that during the late 
var there was at one 
time a great searcity 
f horses in the British 
rmy—in fact, the de- 
mand was so great that 
the government was 
bliged to press a lot 
f cab-horses into the 
ervice. The Boer gen- 
ral got wind of it 
mehow just on the 
of battle. He is 
certain  instrue- 
As the armies 
lvanced upon each 
at the very mo- 
of encounter- 


rave 


eve 
ied 
tions, Hunter. “/ 
are a messade 
TRAMP. 
had to-day.” 


ther 
ent 


7 Nope . 


DRAWER. 191 
every Boer held up his hand; 
horse stopped like a shot.” 

“I should require proof 
said the Englishman, firmly. 


every English 


' 


of that 


story 


A. R. 


A Fable 
SAr a Little Boy to a Honey Bee, 
* You 


i'd not be happy if you was me/ 
‘Cause J don't get enough time to play, 
I can’t do half what I want, all day. 
You stay where it’s sunny, all chock full of 

honey, 
It must be funny to live that way— 
You have a lot better time than me!” 
Said the Little Boy to the Honey Bee, 
Said the Honey Bee to the Little Boy, 
* Yes, life is jolly and full of joy! 
I hum and bumble and buzz away, 
But it’s mostly work and it’s seldom play, 
And, rainy or sunny, I toiled for the honey 
Which you (how funny!) ate up to-day 
I don’t know why, but I buzz with joy!” 
Said the Honey Bee to the Little Boy. 
Burces JOHNSON 








Unsentimental 


suppose those hearts you are carving there 
to your sweetheart?” 
they stand for tivo hearty I've 


meals 
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Submarine Troubles 


‘ Neighbor, how’s your garden coming on?” leave.” he said, 
“ Well, do you know, I’m afraid that last cold wave has 


just about ruined everything.” 


The Champion Jury 


|= frontier justice of the peace has had 
so many airings that the theme is be- 
coming encumbered with cobwebs, but I am 
called upon to record the conduct of the 
most remarkable jury which perhaps was 
ever impanelled. 

Before his Honor Judge Jefferson Davis, 
of Walnut Grove Precinct No. 8, in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona and county of Yavapai, 
one John Doe, whose other name I withhold 
because he has permanently reformed, was 
solemnly arraigned for stealing a certain 
saddle, carefully described in the complaint. 
After an elaborate trial, the jury retired, 
with the written adr nitions of the court, 
to Old Abner Wade’ »w-barn to deliberate. 

In the course of three-quarters of an hour 
they brought in a verdict of murder in the 
first degree. The court promptly admonish- 
ed them that such a verdict “ wouldn’t go,” 
since the man had only been charged with 
stealing a saddle, and sent them back to re- 
deliberate on the fate of the bow-legged 
knight of the riata. A few minutes later 
a brother of the defendant came along and 
presented them with a quart of Bourbon 
and a couple of sacks of smoking-tobacco, 
along with.a new deck of cards, accom- 
panied with the compliments of the de- 
fendant, and an hour later the jury re- 
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turned the following y. 
dict: “We the ju 
with a supreme rey 
ence for the princi 
of justice and prof 

deference for this | 
orable court, find t 
the defendant, J 

Doe, stole the saddk 
self-defence, and th: 
fore acquit him.” F. A 


Unselfish 


AROLD, aged ei, 
came in late fr 
school one day, a 
upon his mother’s aski: 
the reason, he replied 

“1 walked home 
Miss Snyder.” 

Miss Snyder was hi 
teacher. 

“Did you kiss her 
good by , his mot 
asked. 

*Naw!” he replied 
half sheepishly. 

“Why didn’t you 
he was again question 

**’Cause one o° t 
other boys came up just 
as I was about t 


though that settled it 
but his mother insisted 

“Well, why = didn’t 
you kiss her, anywa 
You shouldn’t have been ashamed to do it 

“ Wasn’t ashamed,” he protested, stout! 
“ but I knew if she kissed me she would hav 
to kiss the other fellow too, and his fac 
was dirty.” M. S. GRaAnamM. 





To Yuki 
O" I suppose, little heathen lady, 


You should be civilized— 
That is, Christianized, 
And not allowed to worship and adore 
Some slant-eyed ancestor, 
And toddle to his temple all so spooky: 
But this I know, benighted little Yuki, 
Had I an ancestress like you, 
I would adore her, too, 
And wish she were not dead, 
With every prayer I said! 
Still, let no Boards of Mission take alarn 
Or fear my faith has come to any harm 
For on my family-tree there never grew 
A peach in any way resembling you; 
Judging the few daguerreotypes I own, 
I'll let ancestral memories alone; 
Yet each male missionary must confess, 
You are a little yellow peril, yes! 
And must be civilized, 
Truly Christianized, 
And made to let your bogey forebears b 
And regularly go to church—with me! 
ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY. 





‘* Supposening ”’ 


BY MINNY MAUD 


HEN folks is cross an’ things go wrong, 
An’ no one seems to care "bout me, 
don’t know how I'd get along 
Cept for the lovely things I see 
Vhen I creep off away from light 
An’ noise, an’ ev’rything that’s real— 
close my eyes, oh! tight as tight! 
Such pictures through the darkness steal, 
When I begin 


Supposenin’! 


\n 


You never s’posened? What a shame! 
You've missed the very bestest fun; 
li’'s just a reg’lar fairy game, 
And, oh! the princes that I’ve won! 
I'm always dressed in golden lace; 


My 


I've lovely red stuff on my face— 


tinsel train drags as I go! 


An’, oh, the people love me so, 
When | begin 
Supposenin’! 


HANFF 


1 own ’most ev’ry doll there is! 
An’, oh, I dress ’em drefful fine. 
Why, no game’s quite as nice as this, 
‘Cause ev'rything | 
An’, my! the eat! 
Mamma can’t say, “ Now that’s enough!” 
For lunch, no gruel o1 
But 


want is mine. 


caramels I 


horrid meat 
just some ‘licious fairy-pufl 
When I 


Supposenin’, 


begin 


Supposenin’s the nicest way 
To quite forget that folks is mean, 
An’ when they 
Why, I just go an’ be a queen 
Oh, but it’s drefful fine to see 
My palace made of di’mond hearts! 
A fairy 
An’ n’en the wedding music starts 
When | 
Supposenin’. 


won't come out an’ play, 


prince will marry me, 


begin 








In the Park 


“ Oh, ‘sister, this must be 


a buckwheat-field ; 


see all the dear little buckwheat cakes!” 
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By the Yard 


Mr. ELepHuant. “J suppose at that price you will paint me full figure 


Artist. “ What do you take 


‘ life size?” 


me for—a house-painter?” 





The City Child 


H'* playground is the stony street, 
By soot and dust defiled, 

Or some fair park, all prim and neat— 
The little city child. 


Ah, not for him the meadows wide, 
The brook that tumbles o’er 

Its shady sand; the soft hillside, 
The forest's piny floor. 


He cannot know the thrilling joy 
Of living things and wild, 

But seeks to find it in a toy— 
Poor little city child. 


A Creator 


SUR YEAR-OLD Kingsley had heard 
at Sunday-school the story of the 
creation. The head of a favorite doll having 
come off, he found he could make it stay, 
at least for atime, by planting it firmly 
on the shoulders. From this he drew his 
own theological deductions, and hastening 


to his mother with 
hibited his trick, 
mamma, I’m God.” 


his discovery, he ex 
with the comment, “ See 


The Evidence 


Y father says, and certainly my father 
ought to know, 

Our ancestors were monkeys, like the 
keys in the show, 

And that it’s written in a book where any 

one may read; 

all the same my mother 

ferent thing indeed. 

I found that out on Sunday, when we came 
from church, and she 

Was telling father we behaved,—oh, 
outrageously,—., 

And that we twisted, and we squirmed, and 

wriggled round the pew. 

when he laughed, and said, 

that’s the way | used to do,” 

Then mother said, “ The evidence 
me to feel 

That their paternal ancestor must once have 
been an eel.” 


mon 


But thinks 


a dif 


well, 


And “Why, 


induces 


CAROLINE McCorMiIck. 





